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BOOK X. 

flILE Charks laboured, with Moh ixth ^9^^ 
wearied industry, to pei^uade or to force the v^^ 
Protestants to adopt his r^ulations with re*- The^Pope>i 
spect to religion^ the effects of his steadiness in J^lStth* 
the execution of his plan were' rendercki less* Emperor, 
considerable . by his rupture with the Pope, 
which daily ' increased. The firm resolution 
which the En^peror seetned to have taken 
against restoring Placentia, together with his 
repeated, encroachments on the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, not only by the regulations con- 
tained in the Interim, but by his attempt to re« 
assemble the council at Trent, exasperated Paul 
to the utmost, who, with the weakness incident 
to old age, grew more attached to his family, 
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B^K and more jealous of his authority, as he adrutt' 
^■■p-v-^i^ ced in years. Pushed IQP by these passions, he 
*^*^* made new efforts to draw the French King into 
an alliance ag«i|istitl|e Elxip^r^: Bill finding 
that Monarch, hotwilhstanding fhe hereditary 
enmity between him and Charles, and the jea- 
lousy with which he viewed the successful pro- 
gress of the Imperia} iirmSi^ta^ unwilling as for^ 
merly to inyolve Himself hi immediate hostilitiesy 
he was obliged to contract his viewsv and to 
think of preventing future encroachments, since 
it was {¥>t iu bi% foyvfif r to i^fliKt ^ef^^n^e on 
account of those whfch were past. ' Tor this 
purpose, be determined to recal his grant of 
Parma and Placenlia, "Slid after declaring thcAn 
to be re-annexed to the Holy See, to indemnify 
his grandson Octavio Uj^ Ol^ ittw establishment 
in the ecclesiastical atate. By this exp^l^if n|r 
ho^ho^na^ to g«ii\!tioo pdibtr^ 110 small conse- 
<pi0nocL^ He^ first.o£.aH» rendecadbisposBessiOtt 
o€ Pamm mom decnre ^ ! dis t)i6 .Emperor wcmlci 
be coiiitous of invading tbii patrimony x>f the. 
obrirld^^lliovigK lie might tmzQ withoiit scruple 
a^ tQiMte beloughig tothe hottse «rf Fadrbeae/ in 
the ncoMpiaceyhe «QiiIdai»}uiiieabeittarcliaiicer 

of reeovertng Placeotia^ as his sdEeilations tor 
ttet efiect nigbt <bcent)y be wgeA with gvcai*. 
er ittportiinity^ and woald infaUibly be atttemled: 
with greater effect,. wheA b6, was eionsida-ed ncrt 
as pioadittg the cause of his ami fansilyy but m 
9Ja advocate for tbe interesit of the Ho}y Sm« 
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Biil^htie Ptitft «tt pindHig hiniself on UiWde- 
?ice^ M a happy refiiytm^ncUi poticy^ 
an aisANtious and higli^pirited young Maii^ who 
eottld nak bear ^h i^atienca to be spoiled of 
one hatf of )^b territories by Iha rapaci6iMk 
ne$& of his father^n-lair^ and to be deprired ef 
ttie other by the artiSces^hki grandfather, t^ek 
measures in eiHJkMr to prev^ent the execufckKi.of 
a plan fatal to- his interest. He mi otxt secret^ 
from Rottie^ and having fir$i endeavoured tb 
Sttrpjdsfi^ Piirmd» which attempt was frustrated 
by the fidelity of the governor to whom the 
Pope k94 i^ntr«3ted th^ defence of the town, 
h? made overtm'es to tb4^ Etnperor, pf renpupr 
eing all connection with the Pope^ and of de- 
pending entirely ort him for his future fortune. 
This unexpected defection of one of the Pope'? 
own family tp /an emv^y who«i he h4kted> irri- 
tilted^ almost to madoess> a nind peevish with 
eld age; and there was no degree of sererity t(> 
whi^ I'liui might not have proceeded against 

a gri«n4$on whom be reprpached as an nnnatvi- 
lal apostate* But, happily for Octavif>> deatji 
prevented his carrying into exeeutioo the har^ 
resolutions which hd had tal^en with respect t^> 
biiRi and put an end to his pontificate in th^ 
fixteentih y^ar of his adviinfistratioPt and thp 
eightyi*second of his age*v > 

* Aittstig many instaniees of the ei^olltjr or weakness sf 
tHKorians in attributing the death of illestrieus personage k> 
extraordinary eaiHes» this is one. AlmoA all the historiiAs 
of the sixteenth centory affirm, that the death of Paul III. wift 
eceanioQed by the violent passions Tfhicii ^ iMhariofir «f till 
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f EAS Ihis^vient had beea long 6xp€icted/ Ihert^ 
1¥A8. an extraordinary concourse of Cardiohals at 
Rome; aad the v^riom competitors haviftg had 
time to form Xheir parties, and. to colieert their 
measiiires^: their ambition and intrigues protract- 
ed Hhe conclave to a great .length. The Impe- 
ilalja^d French factions strove, with emulation^ 
to promote one of theiriown number^ and had^ 
bj^ turns, the prospect of success. < But as Paul 
dttiiing a long- Pontificate had raised many to 
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grandson excited; that bting informed, while he. was refresiv- 
ing himseirin one of' his gafidens near Roiti^, of Octavio's 
Attempt' on' Parma, ias well ak of hrs negociations with the 
Empeior' If jr imeans of Goilzaga, he fainted aiway, continuedi 
iome hours in a s^oob; the'A became feverish; and died withr 
in three days. This i» the account given of it by Thuanov 
lib. vi. 211. Adrian! Istor. di suoi Teinpi, lib. vii. 480, and 
by Father Paful, 280. Even Cardinal Pallavicini, better in^* 
^rmed th^R any writer with regard^to thie events which hap(* 
p^nediin the papal court,. a«d, when not warped ;by prejudice 
or system, more accurate in relatinjg them, agrees with their 
narrative in its chief ciVcumstances. Piallav. b. ii. 74. Paruta, 
who wrote his history by comoiand of the senate of Venicf?, 
vehttes it in the same n^anner. . ' Historici Venez. vol« I'v^ 212. 
But there was no occasion to seiarch for aiiy extraiordiftary 
cause tQ account for the death of aii old man of eighty-two. 
There remains an authentic account of this event, in which 
tve find' none of those marvellous circumstances ef which thie 
histot-tans aref so fond. The Cardinal of Ferrara, who wsfe 
entrusted with the affairs of France at the court- of Home, 
and M. lyUrfe, Henry's ambassador in ordinary there, wrote 
an.^ccoant to that Monarch of the affair of Parma, and of 
the Pope's death. By these it appears, that Octavio^'s attempt 
:|e surprise Parma, was made. on the twentieth of October.; 
Ihat' next, day in the evening, and not while he was airing 
^ H m^f in t}ie gairdeiis of Monte-Cavallo, the Pope received 
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*lic pnrple, and those chiefly perM>ns of eminent ^^^^ 
abilities^, as well as zealously devoted to his far ^>^»<"^ ^ 
mily. Cardinal Farnese had the command of a *^^ 
powerful and united squadron, by whose address J^J'^j^^ 
smd firmness he exalted to the papal throve the of JuUus 
Cardinal di Monte, whom Paul had employed 
as his principal legate iiilhe council. of Trent, 
and trusted with his most secret intentions. He 
assumed the name of Julius JII. and, in ord^o 
to express his gratitude towards his benefactor^ 


intellig^DCe of what he had doqe; that he was seized with 
^ach a transport of passion, apd cried so bitterly, that his 
Toice was heard in sereral apartments of the palace; thai 
neact day, however, he was so well as to give an aadienoe to 
the cardinal of Ferrara, and to go* through business of differ-^ 
ent fciqds; tha^t Oct^vio wrote a letter to the Pope, not to 
Cardinal Farni^se his brother, intimating his resolution of 
throwing himself into the arms of the Emperor; that the Pope 
received this on the twenty-first without any new symptoms 
#f enuytiDn, and returned an answer to it ; that on the twentyr 
second of October, tha day on which the Cardinal of Ferrara'a 
letter is dated, the Pope was in his usual state of health. 
Men^.'de Jtibier, ii. 247. By a letter of M. lyUrfe, Nov. 5, 
it a{^ars that the Pope was in such good health, that on 
the third of that 'month h^ • had celebrated the anniversary of 
his. coronation. T^ith.'^he usual. solemnities. Ibidem^ 951. By 
another letter from the same person, we learn, that pn the sixth 
of November a catarrh or defluction fell down on the Pope's 
lunga^ with such dangerous symptoms, that his life was imme- 
diately despaired of. Ibid. 252. And by a third letter we are 
informed, that he. died November the tenth. In none of these, 
letters is his dt^ath imputed to any extraordinary cause. It ap^ 
pears, that more than twenty days elapsed between* Octavio'g 
attempt on Parma, and the death of his grandfather, and that 
the disease was the natural effect of qli age, not one of tbosf 
(acpasioned by violence of passion; 
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^%^^ ihe &m act of his 4djntitni9trM;lon wto to pat 

^^» v ^< Ottavio Farikese in possession of Parma.' When 

*** the iiijury wbich he did to the Holj 3eei by 

. aliofiiting a territory of sroch value^ wad men* 

tiotied by some of the cardinals^ lie briskly re* 

" ■' plied, ^That he would rather be a jpdor -Poptf 

vrith the reputation of a gentleman^ than a rich 

one, with the infamy of having foi^otten tha 

obligattons oonferred Upon hioi) and the pro* 

tiftises wfaidi he had made^/' But all the Ittstt^ 

of this candour or generosity he quickly effaced 

ifiscbumc ^y ^^ action most shockingly indecent. Ac-' 

terfeadcoii. cording to ail ancient and established practice, 

every Pdpe upon his election Considers it as his , 

privilege to bestow^ on whom he pleases, tbo 

Cardinal's hat, which falls to be diilposed of by 

his being invested with the triple Crown, Julius^ 

to the astonishment of the sacred college coiv 

fi^rred this mark of distinction^ together with 

ample ecclesiastical revenues, and the right Of 

bearing his name and arms', npon one Iiiiiocettt, 

a youth of sixteen, bdfn of ob^Cure parents, and 

known by the name of the Ape, from his hav- 

' iag been trusted with the caire of aa animal of 

that species, in the Cardiilial di Monte's family^ 

Such A prostitutioti of the highest dignity in 

the church would have given offence, even in 

these dark periods^ when the credulous supen- 

stiiioA of the people emboldened ecclediastiOs 

to venture On the tfidst H^gtant trtolatlons of 

decorum. But in in enlightened age^ wfaet^ 
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hytifM lRfogrB» of kw>wl^dge and phil^sojpjby^ 
the obligatipas of duty acul decency wi^r€ better 
niiderstood) wben a.bliii4 veAeratioa for th^ 
i^mtificftl character was erery where abated^ 
and one half of Christendom in 6pen rebeilioi^ 
against the Papal See, this action was viewed 
withhorror* B^me was immediately fill^ irith 
libels .fu^d pasquiomdes^ which im|)ttted th^ 
Pcj>e'a eKtravagant regard for such an unwor- 
thy ots^ct to the iDo$^ orin^nal passions. Xht 
Protestants «xclaii][|ed against the absurdity of 
s^posmg thii^t . t^e - infallible spirit of divine 
truth could dwell |in a breast so impure, and 
call^ more loudly than €ver» and ivith greater 
^ppear^noe of justi^, for the imn^diate and 
tiiiorough feformation of a church, the Head of 
j|rh)ch .was a disgrace to th^ Christian name*^ 
Th0:^est of the, Pc^'s conduct was of a piece 
witlf'. this £xMt vSpecio^en of his disposition^. 
Having "now reached; the summit of ecclesia^t;* 
gal ambitipni, he seemed eager to indemnify 
himself by an Ufirejitmined indulgence of hi^ 
desires^ for the selfndenial or. dissimulation which 
he had thofight it prudent to practise while in 
a suibordins^ station. Ha became qareless, to 
^ ff^^ ^ degree^ of all serious business, that 
he could seldom be brought to attend to it;, but 
an cases i»f extremis necessity; and giving up 
buQjs^lf to afnns^menis and dissipation of every 
kind^ he Stated the J uxorious elegance of Ju^ 

« 

* Sieid. 492. R Paul, 281. Pallav!t. ii, 76. Tbuan. 
lib* vi. 215. ., . 
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B bo K rattier than the severe virtue tff Adrian, ; ihid • lat- 
ter of which it was necessary to display, in* cOn* 
tending with a sect which deHved great credit 
from the rigid and austere manners of its teach* 



ers*, 


it 


H&Tiew» * 'The Pope, however ready to* fulfil his en- 
ceediDgs gagcmcnts to the family of Farhese, discovered 
to^S'^TO^ no inclination to observe the oath, which each 
»i council. Cardinal had taken when he enter^ the con* 
claye, that if the choice should fall ' on him^ 
he would immediately call the council to re- 
assume its deliberation*. Julius knew by ex- 
perience, how difficult it was to confine such a 
body of men within the narrow limits which it 
was the interest of the See of Rome to pre^ 
scribe ; and how easily the zeal of some 'mem- 
bers, the rashness of others, or the suggestions 
of the Princes on \\^hom' they depended, ^ nlight 
precipitate a popular and ungovernable assent 
bly into forbidden enquiries, as well as dange^ 
rous decisions. He wished, for these reasons, 
' to h^ve eluded the obligation of his oath, and 
gave an ambiguous answer^ to the first propo- 
sals which were made to him by the Emperorv 
with regard to that matter. But ChafleSf, either 
from his natural obstinacy in adhering to the 
nieasures which he had once adopted, or from 
the mere pride of accomplishing what wais held 
to be almost impossible, persisted iri- his fesdju^ 
tion of forcing the Protestants to return intQ 

f E Paul, 28^ 
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liie bosom of the church. Having {^ersuailed ®^9« 
himself, that the authoritative decisions of the v^^k,^ 
council tnfight be emplo^red with efficacy in ^*^* 
combating their prejudices, be, in consequence 
of that persuasion, continued to' solicit earnest- - - 
ly that a new bull of convocation might be is- 
sued ; and' the Pbpe could not, with decency, 
refect that request. When Julius found that 
b6 could not prevent the calling of a council, 
he endeavoured to take to himself all the merit 
of'having pr<6cttred the meeting of an assem« 
Uy, -which was the object of ^ such general de^ 
sire and expectation. A congregation of Car* 
dinals^ to whom he referred the consider atioii 
of wh^t was necessary for restoring peace to 
the church, r^bmmended, by his diir^ection, the 
speedy coiwocalion of* a council, as the most 
^Eeotual expedient for that purpose ;^and ^as 
the new heresies raged with the greatest vio* 
leiKse in Germany, they proposed Trent as ,the 
place of its mei^ing, that, by a nioar inspection 
of the evil, the remedy might be applied with 
greater discernment and certainty of success. 
The Pope warmly approved of this advice, 
which he himself had dictated, and sent nun- 
cios to the imperial and French courts, in or- 
der to make known his intentions *. 

-.■*■.. 

About this time, tbe Bmpefor had sumi- a diet at' 
moiled a new diet to meet at Augsburg,; in or- f^^T^ 
der to e&lbrce the observation of the Interim, ^^^ 

■ I 
f F. FaaU W. PalUv. 1177.^ 
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tad to procure si mort) ^thmttp^ act of 4bf 
supreme court ia th^ E^ipire, ^ck9Qwle4gii)g 
the juri^dictibb of the couocUi, ^fi/iyell a^ 9^ 
explicit promise of eonforniuag. to ite decr^^ 
Hvm 25. He appeared thehe in j[>erspn> together .with 
his son the Pfikice of S]^«i|;i* Few Elector! 
]i¥ere ptesMt^ hut p^U seat df&pujUes in tbsjr 
jiaiB^ Cbarl69/ notvirithstaiiding the desfpotia 
authority, vrith whioh he bad given iaitr iiak>tl^ 
Empire ditring two yeare^ koow that the qpicit 
ctf indepsendfRoe among 4b6 (^mans was not 
entirely subdued, land fof that rea^op took pafje 
ti>o\'efvaire the diet hy a j:Km9iderable body ^f 
Spauih troops wbi<}h escorted hini^thiihen. Thf^ 
first point suhmitti^d to ihn <$oositiera^on of tho 
diet, was ih^ tieceisily i3if holdiiag 4 ^uncii 
Ail the Popish misinbert^ agreed^ witboiM; diffi* 
culty» that the n|eetiiqg of :that ja^f^bly 6hoai4 
be rai^^ed at Trent, at)4 pfomfiied an im^li^^ 
acquiescence in its decsi^ii. . Tb^ IV)^te&taj)^i 
intimidated and dtstnited, mtist have SpiIIo'^k^ ^ 
their example, axid the recboliit^ of the jda^ 
would hare proyed uhanimoii^^ H Maurj«Q^wof 
Soxoliy had nbt begun at tJ^.tinie tOi^sdciae 
new ifiteBtions>.and to aet a pt^t YQty di^fpit 
irom that which he had.ao k>i$g a^fjfuiiiied^ ^ - 




Mauricebc- ^Y an artful dissimulation of his own senti- 
d^tti^"^"^ ments^ by addiies^tinL^ayi^gpoait to^the £m* 
•*"****^ peror; and by. lise coaming ;zeal with which hf 
fprwarded all hb. amb^dus $(jhafQfie6» M^durj^ 
had raised himself to the ^ Electoral dignity; 
and having added the AJhiittfoas t)f the elder 
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Watieh of the Saiton family to bis. own, he was 
becoihe the most powerful Prince in Germany: 
But bis long and intiiuate union with the Em* 
peror had alFordMl him many opportunities ii 
obsttTfing narrowly the dangerous tendi^ncy ^ 
that Monarch's schema. He mw the yoke 
that was pr^aring for his country $ and from 
ibk npid as well as fonnidablo progress id th* 
I»p^rial power, wal^ bonvinced that but a four 
sl)^ more r^nainedto betak^D^ ih order t6 
renAer Charles m absolutb a Mt^naivh in Get^ 
ihany as he had become in Spain. The more 
emi^^ent tbe condition was to which he him^ 
self had beeA exalted, die xribre solicitous did 
Mdurke naturally become to maintain aU its 
rights and privileges^ and the more did he 
flread the thoughts of descebdiug from the railk 
6f a Prince almost independent, to thM of 4 
n'assal fiubjetc to the Comnvauds of a master^ 
At the same tirne^ he perceived that Cfiarltt 
was bent'oii entciang^ tigid conformity to the 
doctrines ai»d Hies^ the Romish churchy instead 
of allow^iig liberty of conscience, thef^rdimse 
of whioh had^Hured sererai PM>testant PHncek 
to usist him iu the war against the ootifede^ 
rates. t>t' Sttialkalde. As he himself, notwiit)^ 
sbmdhrg ail the compliitnoe» which he h^A 
hiad^ from motives of iuierest^ «r an excels of 
oonfidencB' iti- the £u!kperor, wais dincer^y au 
tabbed to tbef Lutheran teuetSi he determitiftA 
flat to be a tame tspedtator of the otertbr^w of 
ft sy^iiti Which &e beliere^ to be founded ik 
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This resolution, flowing from the love of 
liberty, or zeal for religion, was strengthened 
Thc^iti- ^y politieal and interested considerations. In 
^ich^n-^ that elevated station in which Maurice waf 
tneoced jjow placed, uew.aud more extensive prospects 
opened to his view. His ranH and power en-*^ 
titled him to foe the head of the Protestants in 
the Empire. His predecessor, . the degraded 
Elector, with inferior abilities, and territories 
less considerable, had acquired such an asceii? 
davX over the councils of the party ; and Maur 
rice neither wanted discernment to see the adt 
vantage of this pre-eminence nor ambition to 
aim ^at attaining it. But he found himself in a 
situation which rendered the attempt no Idss 
difficult, than the object of it was important. 
Oa the one ha.ncl, the connexion wJbich h^ had 
foiimed with the Emperor was so intimate, thai 
be could scarcely hope to take. any step which 
tehded to dissolve it, without alarming bis 
jealousy, and. drawing on himself the whole 
wejgbt pf that power, which had : crushed . th6 
greatest confederaicy eyer formed i in Germany. 
On the other hancU the calamities !which he 
h;4d brought on the Protestant party were so 
xpQm^t, as well as gr/eat« that it deemed almost 
impossible tp regain their. confidence;, or to.ral-r 
ly^nd re-animate a body, after be himself had 
b^n the chief instrument it breaking il;s union 
ftnd vigour. These considerations iwere suffi-r 
piept to have discouraged any person pf a spirit 
les$ adventurous than ^I^-urijce's. .: {fut to him 
the grandeur and difiiculty of the enterprise. 
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v^ff^'' allttreiiieiits ; Had he boldly fewlv^ed oa 
measur^Sy the idea of which a genius of an iu- 
' ferior order coald not have conceived, or would *^^ 
i have trembled at the thoughts of the danger 
that attended the execution of them« 

' * # 

r 

His p&swns concurred with his interest in Th« pa*: 
confirming this resolution ; and.tbe ressentment ^^!^)^te)ii 
excited by an injury, which he sensibly : felt,- with these 
added new force to the motives for opposing 
the Emperof, which sound policy sugg^stecL 
Maurice, by hi? authority, had prevailed on 
the Landgrave of Hesse to put his person iu 
the. Emperor's povfrer, and had oibtained a pro* 
mise from the Imperial ministers that he should 
not be detained a pi'isonen This had been 
violated in the inannetr already related. The 
unhappy Landgrave exclaimed a^ loudly against 
his son-in-law as against Charles* The Prin<:es 
of Hesse required Maurice (o; fulfil his engage- 
mei^ts to their fa,ther, who had lost his liberty 
by trusting to him ; and all Germany suspect^ 
ed him of having betrayed, to an implacable 
enemy, the friend whom he was most bound to i 

protect. . Roused by these <soli citations or re- 
proaches, as well as prompted by duty and af- 
fection to hi^, father-in-law, Maurice h^d em* 
ployed not only entreaties but remonstrances 
in order to prQCure his release. All these 
Charles had disregarded; and the shame of 
having been first deceived, and then slighted, 
by a Pnnce whom he had served with zeal as 
well as.success, . which merited a very different 
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B<voK yeiufn, inmade eudi a detj^ tmpresi^iim on Mmi^ 
^Upn^ rioei thftt he waited mth im^tiencil fep an op»« 
***^ portuntty of being refeng€d. 

Thecau- Th£ uttiiost eaution as i^^tl as- the most delt 
drcM with ' cate address were requisite in taking every step 
«^!m *^^'^r^* ^^^^ end; as he bad to gHard^ on- the 
toMOMQfs one hand) against giving a prematikne alarm to 
the Emperor} while, on* the other, coroething 
contidarable and enplicit was neoessaty M b# 
done, in ord^r tp re^g^in the confidence of tM 
Protestant party^ ^ Maurice had accordingly 
applied all his po^eri^ of art and dissimiflatiod 
to attain both these points. As he knew .Charted 
to be inflexible with regard to the isabmtssioii 
which he repaired to the Interim, he did MIL 
hesitate one moment whether he shoirM esta**^ 
bitsh that form of doctrine and Worshi|^ in hi« 
dOfftinionB ; Bdt being sengibte how odious it 
waa to his subje^^ts, instead of viol^lly impoiN 
log it on them by th^ mece tefrrop o( authority, 
as had be^ done an other parts of Germany i 
he endeavoured to render their obedience al vo^ 
Heeniorces Uintary deed of their o^m. For this purpose^ 
fa Isarony" ^^ had assembled the clergy of his country al 
Leipsick, and had laid the Interim before them; 
together with the reasoi>s which made it neces^ 
sary to conform to it. He Imd gained soiinH? pf 
them by promises, others he had Avrought trpon 
by threats, and all were intimidated by the ri- 
gour with whid) obedience to the Interim was 
extorted in the neighbouring provinces. £veit 
Metanctbon, whose merit of every. kind entitled 
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l^iw to.tiid fkst ptdce amcM!^ the Profcettaini; 6u 
vki6s» being nov deprived of the manly couni* 
sfib of Lather» wliich wfr^ rvoiit to tnspfire frinu 
irith £artik«te|' and to prosenre him steadj a« 
nndfil; the stormf and dangers that .thrtatened^ 
the cbarab^ was seduoed into nnwaniaDtable: 
conceasiohi^ by . the timidity of his feeipperj bi^ , 
fond desire ^f peace, and bis excessire oom^* 
pimsanoe. towards .]i>0rson6 ctf btgh rank. ;Bjr. 
his argmmdn^s and !authortty» no less tbari bjr, 
Maurice V addresk^ . <;he assembly was prevailed 
on tb declare^ .^^ that^ tn points which were pinre* 
ly indifferent^' I obedieiice was due io tl^ coni^ 
maii|(il ctf a laimfid superioh" Founding npo<i 
this maxima no leas incrnitroi'^ertibie in theory^ 
than daagenHM when! carried into practice^ ea^ 
peqi^y ill feligioiifl.matter&9 many of the Pro^ 
testant Ecclesiastics whom Maurice consulted^: 
proceeded to class^ among the number of things 
iidiffecetili^'i^everal; dodorioes, wbtcdi Luther had 
poisd^ed^qt asgrosftttndperaicioiidierrors in the 
Romish i ereed; and placing in the same rank 
laany of tboae rigbte which : distingntshed tlie 
RtlcMrmad fronii the Popish worshipi^ they ex-* 
horted their peaplfe to comply with the'Empe- ' 
ror's it^unctifons odaoorniog these partienlars^. 

By this dextimiius condnctv the introdoction of Makes pro. 
tWIaterim exx^itod none i>f tboae rioleait con* z^Xthe 
Tul^ons m Saxony which it occasioned in other ^^^^ 

* S]eid« 481. 485. Jo. Laur. MosbemirinstitutiQnum Hist. 
Bcclesta8tic»> lib. iv. Helmst. 1755, 4to, p. 748. Jo. And. 
Schmidii Hist^ria Inteiimktfca^ p. 70.; &c. Helmat, 1730. 
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BaoK prbvinci^s. : But ihough tlie- Saxdns : submittod/^ 
Vii>- v W the more zealous Lutherans exclaimed againsjt 
i^^o. Melancthon and his^ssociates, :as false brethren,' 
who were either so/wicked as to apostatize from/ 
the truth altogether ; or so crafty as to betray iti 
by subtle distinctions; or so feeble^spiritedas t6i 
give it up from pusillanimity and criminal com«.) 
plaisance to a prince, capable- of sacrificing tot 
his political interest that which he himself re-: 
garded. as most sacred, Maurice, being ccm^ 
scious what a colour of probability his pasti: 
conduct gave to those accusations, as well* as^ 
afraid of losing, entirely the confidence of thel 
Protestants, issued a declaration containing pro^r 
fessions of his zealous attachment to the reform^ 
ed religion, and of his resolution to gnard against 
all the errors or encrosichmeuts of the Papal 

See*. ■■•. ^ 

» • ■ .* 
« 

Atthesame Having goue SO far in order* to remove the 

\ tinae courts ^ 

the Em- fears and jealousies of the Protestants, he fouiid 
^^^^' it necessary to efiace the impression which 
such a declaration might make upon the\£m-^ 
peror. For that purpose, he nc4; only renewed 
his professions of an inviolable adherence to' his 
alliance with him, but as the city of Magde^ 
burg still persisted in rejecting the Interim, he 
undertook to reduce it to obedience, and in- 
stantly set about levying troops to be employ^ 
ed in that service. This damped all the hopesT 
which the Protestants began to. conceive of 

■.■'■■' . ' ' ' . • ■ . 
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Maurice^ mi conseqoeDce 'bf U vs declarstion^ and ' ?P ^ 
ieft thetnl !more thslti ever at a loss to g^^ss at 
his real finteiitidnd;: 'Their former scispibion 
and^distrost of hihi reviyed^^ and the diyines of 
Magdeburg ^l^diG^rinamy wfHh writings in 
whiobtbey fepfesdnfMi him as the most fdr*> 
midablei enemy of the Protestant religion, who 
•treacherously aisnmed an ' appearance of zeal 
for Its interest, that he might more effectually 
texecutfe his schemes for its .destruction. 

This chdi^^ supported- by the evidence of Protest 
recent faetsyas well as by his present dubious ^^ 
conduct, gained such universal credit, that S^2|^. 
Maurice was obHged to take a vigorous step in ^ 
his own vindication. As soon as the re-*asseiii^ 
bling of the council of Trent was proposed in 
the diet, his ambassadors protested that their 
master would not acknowledge its authority, un^* 
less all the points which had been aJready de- 
cided there, iwere reviewed; and considered, at 
•still undeteitmined ; unless the Protestant divines 
had a fuU bearing grants them, and were al- 
lowed a dc^cisive voice in the council ; and un- 
less the Pope renounced his pretensions to pre- 
side in the council, engaged to submit to itsde- 
4:rees, and to absolve the bishops from their oath 
of obedience, that they might deliver their sen- 
timents with greater freedom. These demands, 
which were higher than any that the Reformers 
had veiitureil to make, even when the zeal of 
vtheir party was warmest, .or tlieir affairs most 
prosp^erous, counterbalanced^ in some degree^ 
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agaansl Magdebtirg haj^madeitipoiii <tfae teihdk 
of the PpotesAftnibs/.iaiill kept, th^n in tospenisfe 
Vrith regd.rd to bm-d^sigticr, . Attlieisaifte. time, 
he had deictei^ity emntgh ^ rfepreiseist tbi^ pirt 
of his^ eondftct iit such si ligbl to the fimperbir, 
that it. gave him no oiG&hcev £tad ocaasioned iw 
ioteritoptitm (^ the strict! coofidoiFi 9^ which sab- 
si^faed bWweea th^ih* Whd.t the pretexts were* 
which he employed, iti order to give siicb a bold? 
declaration an innocent appearance^ the coff- 
lentpordry histOriali^s hive not ei^laiiied ; that 
tfaey itoposed^ vpoii Charldi^ is ceriliir^ £br he 
fttiti continued not only to prosecute his phtn^ 
as well <stmceraing the Interim as the couooil^ 
with, the same ardour, but to p£ade. the samfe 
confidence in Mailncei \4rith> regatxl tb the ekd^ 
culion of botb. 


The diet Thfe Pole's resolttttbn conceitiittg tfe« ^wmcil 
^ewar iiot being yi^t kuoxlrn at Augsfotrrg) tb4^ chief 
^M^d^ b«»inbsB of the d'iet tsras to enforce tb^ oiwervan 
•«^- tionof the Inteririii As the senate of Nfegde- 
burg^ notWithBtandiftg T»riOiii& endeavours tb^ 
frighten- 9r to soothe tliem inlo cofn[Jianc6, no« 
otvly pernevebed obstinately in their opposition 
. td die Interiai> but b^gab t<r strengthen the tot- 
tificatiotis of theit bity/, and to levy troops; itt 
their own defence, Cliari^s required the diiet tb- 
assist him in quellin^^ this audadotis rebeUioCi 
against a decree of the Empicift. Hatf the mem- 
bers of th^ diet been left to act a^eably tb^ 
tbeg* own iaclination^ this demand ^oisM.bMIs^ 
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teen re^Mted Without hesitation. All the Gcri- * ^ * 
maiiB who fayonred, in $my <3egree, tiie new opi^ '^^'^^^^ 
nions in religion^ and man j who wert influenced ^^^^ 
by no other conoiderattion than jeaioiif^r of the 
Eoi Peter's growing power^ regarded thig effort 
of the dtizehs of Magdeburg) as a. noble stand 
for the liberties of their oountry. Even^ucfh as 
had not resolution to exert the simM ^pirit^ ad- 
n^ired tlie gallantrf of their enterprise) and 
wished it success. But the presence of the 
Spanish troops, together with the dread of the 
Eosperor's displea^ ure, orerawed the members • 
of the diet to such a d^ree^ that, without ven*- 
taring to utter their Wq sent iments, they tame'* 
ly ratified, by their votes, whatever the Empe^ 
nor was pleased to prescribe. The rigorods de« 
creeS) which Charles had issaed by his own an^ 
tfaority against the Magddburgerb^ were con** 
firmed ; a resolatidn wasr taken to raise troops 
in order to besiege the dty in form i aad per^ 
sons were named to fix the contia^^nt in men 
or money* to be famished by each state. At Appoint 
the same liiae, the diet petitioned that Maurice general. 
night be entrusted with the ooimnand of that 
army ; to which Charl^ gave his consent with 
great tdacrity^ and with high eficomtum^ trpofi * 
the wisdom of the chmce which they h^Kl made^. 
As Maarice conducted all his s^Iiemes with 
profoand and impenetrable secrecy, it is pro^ 
babie that he took no step avowedly m order to 
obtain tbiir charge. The recommendatioti of 

* SWA $09,510. 
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BOOK his eodBti^ymen was either purely accidentaH of 
sj^^vw flowed from the opimon generally entertained 
^^^^' of his great abilities ; and neither the diet :hftd 
any foresight, nor. the Emperor any dread, of 
the consequences wh^ch followed upon this no^ 
xninatidni. i Maurice accepted^ .without : hesita- 
tion,, the command: to which he was recom* 
mei\die49 instantly discerning the important >ad^ 
yantagesf which he might denive from having it 
comimtted; to him. - . ". 

• . ' • ■ . * • -' . 

thecoun- MEANWHILE, Julius, . in prcfparing the bull 
moMd'to for the convocation of the council, observed all 
atTVCT?**** those tedious forms which the court of Rome 
Df-'ember. can attfully employ to retard afny dii^greseable 
measure^ Al; last. however it was published^ 
and the council . was summonedto meet at Trent 
on the first ,day of the eibsuing month of May. 
As he knew that many, of the Germans reject-^ 
ed or' disputed the authority and jurisdiction 
which the Papal See Claims* with respect to ge- 
neral, cotmctb, he took care,, in the preamble of 
the bull, to assert, ^in the strongest term^, his 
own righjb, not only to call and preside in. that 
assembly, but to direct 'its proceedings ;* nor 
would he i soften these expressions, in any de- 
gree, in CQ^mplianee with the repeated solicita-^ 
tions of thQ.Ermperor, who foresaw what dfence 
they would give^ and what construction might 
be put on them. They were censured accord* 
ingly with great severity by. several npiembers of 
Feb. 13. the diet; but whatever disgust or suspicion 
they excited, such complete influence over all 
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ibeir deliberations had the Emperor acquired, 
that he procured a recess, in ivhich the author!* 
ty of the council was recognised, and declared 
to be the proper remedy for the evils which at 
that time afflicted the church ; ail the Princes^ 
and states bf t^ie Empire, such as had made in«- 
novatipni^ in religion, as well as those who ad*- 
hered to the system of their forefathers, were re-* 
quired to send their repfesentatives to the coun*- 
cil;. the :Emperor engaged to grant a safe-con* 
duct to suchi as: demanded it, and to secure them^ 
an impartial heafing in the couificil; he promis*: 
ed to fik his residence iti some city of the Em-- 
pire, in » the rieighbourhotod of Trent, -that he 
might protect the members of the t^ouncil by* 
his ip'resencei ^ and take care that, by conducting' 
their 'deliberations agreeably to scripture and 
the' doctrine ofthd fathers, they might: bring 
them to a dei^irabie issue. In this recess, the 
observation of the Interim was more strictly ea^^ 
joined than ^ver; and. the Emperor threatened 
all who had hitherto neglected or refused to 
conform' to* it, with the severest effects of his 
vengeance, if they persisted in their disob^ir. 
fnce^. . ' • 


fl 
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During the meeting of this diet, a new at- ^^^^ 
tempt was made, in order to procure liberty to tempt to 
the-Lahigrave. T^^^ Prince, nowise reconcil- un^gnT* 
ed to 'tis situdtion by time, grew every day ^**^^' 
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BOOK' ixiore impatioDt of restraint. Ha?mg often aip^ 
y^x^J'^j plied to Maurice and the Elector of Branden* 
^^^' burg, who took every occasion of soliciting the 
Emperor in hie behalf, though without any e& 
fect> he now comnianded his tsons to summon 
th6m> with liegal formality, to perform whafe 
. was <ei6ntavxied in the bond which they bad 
granted him, by surrendering themselves intoi 
their hands to be treated with the same rigour 
as the Emperor had used him. Tbas furnished 
them with a fiesh pretext for renewing their 
application to the £mperor>. together with, aa 
additional argument to enforce it. Charles^ 
firmly resolved not to grant their request; 
though) zt the same time> being extremely de^ 
^irons to be delivered from their incessant im- 
portunity > he endeavoured to prevail on the 
LandgraVe to give up the bond which he had 
Mceived from the two Electors/ But that Princo 
refeisf ng tx) part with a security which he deem-* 
ed essentiiatl to his safety, the Emperor boldly 
cut the knot which he could not untie; and by 
a public deed annulled the bond whioh Maurice 
and the Elector of Brandenburg had granted, 
absolving them from all their engagements to 
the Landgrave. No pretension to a power so 
; ; pernicious to society as that of abrogating at 
pleasure the most sacred laws, of honour, and 
^^. . < . most formal obligations of public faithx . bad 
^'' hitherto been forijncd by any but the Homau 
Pontiffs, who, in consequence of their claim of 
supren^e power on earth, arrogate the right of 
dispensing with precepts and duties of ©verjr 
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Mod* AH G«rm»ny WM fiU^^vitlv^tpniisHr 9^^^ 
tnent, when Ch9.rlei^ ^uss^med tfe? p^ip^ prerih 
gativa T^e state pf f ubj^ctipn, 4;o wUiph th^ 
Jlmpire W8^ rfduce^, appeared Wli>? mope n- 
^rous, ^ weH a9 intolerable^ ti^aa ^h^ of il^^ 
mQi4; wpetcbeijL aad en^aved nations if tj^e Eoa- 
peror, by an arbitrary dwr^e, might canq^i 
those solemn cootriw^tg, wbi(?k ane tfee fi^uodar 
tion of that amtwal confidence lyher d^y rn w are 
held together in social iinioa. The Landgrave 
himself »i>w gare up a*!! ko^Q% of r^py^r ing bil 
liberty by the Emperor's coo^nt, aad ^dea^ 
voured to pr^cui^ it by hh Qwb addr<9i9». Bi^ 
the plao which be had farmed io deceive hi$ 
guards being diseov^i^d, such of hi9 $.tteDdanta 
as he had gained to lavotir hi^ e3cape> w^e put 
ta d^atfa, and he wa« confined in the citadel of 
Mechlin eaore closely than ev«*. 

AtfQTH£ft transact ioti wa^ carried on during cbaries'i 
this diet, ^itb respect to an ^Smr more nearly ^^^t^ 
iateresting to the Emperof, and whioh oeea- ^^"^ 
signed lakewioe a general alarm among the ^K?^ 
Princes *of the Empire. Charles, ibOugh fprm-^ *^^' 
ed witk talents which fitted him for conceiving 
and ooiiducting great designs^ was not capablei 
98 baa been often obserred» of bearing extraor- 
dinary success. Its operation on his mind was 
so violent aod intoxicating, that it elevated 
1^ beyotid wkflt was moderate or attainable, 

and turned his whole attention to the pursuit 

* 
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BaoK of vUst but chimerical objects. "Stich had bfeeii« 
the eflFect df his victory over the obnfedefatfes of 
Smalkalde. He did not long re»t satisfied with 
the substantial and ^ert-ain iidvantages whicl^ 
were the result of that event, but, despising 
these, as poor or inconsiderable fruits of such 
great duceess, he aimed at nothifig les^ than at 
bringing all Germany to an uniformity in re- 
ligion, and at rendering the Imperial- power 
despotic. These were objects extremely splen* 
did indeed, and alluHug to an ambitious mind; 
the pursuit of them, however, was attended 
with manifest danger, and the hope of attains 
ing them very uncertain. But the stepis which 
he had already taken towards them^ havings 
been accompanied with such success,' his ima- 
gination, warmed with contemplating, this aW 
luring object, overlooked or despised sM roi 
maining difficulties. As he conceived the ex- 
ecution of his plan to be certain^ he began to 
be solicitous how he might fender th^ p<!^ses^' 
sion of such an important acquisition. perpetual 
in his family, by transmitting the German Em- 
pire, together with the kingdoms of Spain, and 
his dominions in Italy and the Low-Coimtries, 
to his soA. Having long revolved this flatter^ 
ii)g idea in his mind, without communicating 
it, even. to those ministers whom he most trust* 
ed, he had called Piiilip out of Spain^ in hopes 
that his presence would facilitate the carrying 
forward the scheme. 

Great obstacles, however, and such a^ 
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would have deterred : any ambition less acctis* *^^ 
tomed to overcome difficulties, were to be sur- v— ^^-^^z 
mounted. He had, in the year one thousand Theohlta. 
five hundrefd and thirty, imprudently assisted ^^*^*ii, 
in procuring his brother Ferdinand the dignity, ^y. 
of King of the Romans, and there was no pro-' 
bability that this Prince, who was still in the 
prime of lif^, atid had a son grown up to the 
years of manhdod, would relinquish, in favour* 
of his nephew, the near prospect of the Impe-' 
rial throne, which Charles's infirmities and de^ 
dining state of health opened to himself. This 
did not deter the Emperor from venturing to 
make the proposition; and when Ferdinand, 
notwithstanding his profound reverence for his 
brother, and obsequious submission to his will 
in other instances, rejected' it In a peremptory ' 

tone, he wa^ not discouraged by one repulse.. 
He renewed his ^applications to him by his sis- 
ter, Mary Queen of Hungary, to whom Ferdi-: 
nand stood indebted for the crowns both of 
Hungary and Bohemia, and who, by her great 
abilities, tempered with extreme gentleness of 
disposition, had acquired an extraordinary in- 
fluence over' both the brothers./ She entered 
irarmly into a measure, which' tended so mani* 
festly to aggrandize the house of Austria; and, 
flattering herself that she could tempt Ferdi*^ 
nand to renounce the reversionary possession 
of the Imperial dignity for an immediate esta- 
blishment, she assured him that the Emperor, 
by way oif compensation for. his giving up his 
chance of snccessidUi^ would in&tantly bestow 
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upon bim territowp of very cppaWemW*^ iTfllwftr 
and pointed oujt iu particular tl^oa^ c^* the Duke 
of Wurtemberg, whidi might be confiwi^fced 
upon different pretexts* But x^ith^ hy h^f: 
address nor iiatreaties, could eJi^ indwge Fe^rdi-: 
n&xd to approvef of ft pUm, ^hicibi would ]^Qt^ 
only have d^raded him fro<n th^ liighest rank 
among the Monarch^ of Euiope to that of % 
suboicdiiiiate and de^pendept PriAK^, but wouki 
have involved both him ai>d hi^ posterity ia 
perpetual contest?. He wa^ at the 3ame 
tirae, more att^i^^hed to hi$ children, than by 
a rash conoesnion te fru$trate aU the higfe 
hopes, in progpeict of which they had been ediir 
cated. ' 

H»endea. NOTWITHaTANDING tjvj i«mO0T««ijl» ifif TO- 
voors to , , 

•unnount Dess wWch Fefdiuajid diaooiseredji the Ecoperar 
^'^ did not abandon hb jtoheviie* kHs tflMtcred bm^ 
self that he might attaui the oiySfct in v'uaw 
by another channel, and that it was not impaa< 
8ti:>le to prevail oi^ the Eleatoirs !to cancel theii 
former choice of Ferdinand^ Or at least to elect 
Philip a second Kin^ of the RoUdt^n^i substitu*^ 
ting him as neict in skiccessioci tohis unoleL 
With this view,'hetdak Philip along ;with hin» 
to the diet, that the GrermaxiS' might have an. 
opportunity to observe and become acqiiaiiiteA 
with the Prince, in behalf. of whom he counted 
their interest ; and he himself employed ail the 
arts of address xmt insinuation to gain the £leO:4 
tors, and to prepare iAiibikh fi)r listening wkh. a 
lavourable ear to tfaia pTO];tofial« Bot hb ssociMtf 
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did he Tenturc upon mentioning it to thenOj *^* 
than they, at otice, saw and trembled at th^ 
consequences with ^irhich it would be attended. 
Tbej- had long felt all the ificonvenieuces of 
having placed at the head of the Empire a 
Prince whose power and dominions were so ex- 
tmsive 'y if they should now repeat the follyj 
and continue the Imperial crown, like an he- 
reditary dignity, in the same family, they fore- 
saw that they would give the son an opportu- 
nity of carrying on that system of oppression 
whibh the father had begun ; and would put it 
in his power to overturn whatever was yet Irft 
entim in the ancient and venerable fabric of 
the Oermau constitution. 


The character of the Prince, in whose £a^ Philip's 
vour this extraordinary proposition was made, disagrae. 
rendered it still less agreeable. Philip, though SnaL^* 
possessed with an insatiable desire of power^ 
was a stranger to aU the arts of conciliating 
good-will. Haughty, reser^edy and severe, he, 
instead of gaining new friends, disgusted the 
ancient and n>ost devoted pai*tizans of the Aus^ 
tnan interest. He scorned to take the trouble 
of acquiring the language of the country to 
thegovemment of which he aspired; nor woiild 
he condescend to pay the Germans the com- 
pliment of accommodatihg himself, during hia 
residence among them, to their manners and 
eustoms. He allowed the. Electors and most 
illustrious Princes in Germany, to remain in 
bis presence uucovered| affecting a stately and 
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distant demeanour, which the greatest of the 
German Emperors^ and even Charles himself, 
^^^*' amidst the pnde of power and victory, had be- 
rer assumed*. -On the other liand,: Ferdinand, 
from %he time of his arrival in Germany, had 
studied to render himself acceptablie. to the 
people, by a conformity to their fmanners>. 
which seemed to flow from choice i and his soa 
Maximilian, who was bom /.in Germany, pos-; 
sessed in an eminent degrelb^ such ajaniable qua^. 
lities as rendered him the:darli{ig of .hiscoudn 
trymen, and induced theni to Jook forward ita. 
his election as a most desirable .event Thjeir 
esteem and affection for him, fortified the reso-> 
lution which sound policy had : suggested ; !ai)<) 
determined the Germans to prefer the popular 

* virtues of Ferdinand and his son, to .the styb^ 

• boVft: austerity of Philip, which interest cpuld 
".'. liot'sofleiiy noc ambition teachJiim to disguise*; 

^J^ All the Electors, the ecclesiasticiil a^ well asr 
relinquish seculaT, concurred : itt ci^pressing such strqng 
^°^ dii^pprabatioa of the measure, that Chaj^I^^v 
notwithstanding the. reluctance with which. he 
gave tip any. point, was obliged < to drop the 
scheme as imparacticable. By his unseasonablei 
perseverance in pushing it, he had. not only, 
filled the Germans. with new jealousy of his am- 
bitious designs; but laid the foundation of rival-* 
ship andsdiscord. in the Austrian family^ andr 
forced. his^ brother Ferdinand, in self-defence, to^ 
court ^the : Electors, parti culgidy Maurice o^ 


"( 


* Frediman Andreafc Zulich Dissertatio politico-historica d^ 
Naevis politi is Caroli V. Lips, 170a. 4tb. p. il. - - ; bai 



ti^m, .as cut i off ftlLprospeot;oC:rf>ne wing the 
proposal with. suQOesfSk ; Philip, isquifeKi.Whi^ 
disalppointmant^ W9S .s^t( bjs^^Jc tO S^Mn, to . he 
call^ thencipiwhcni^ny newiH^ietO^ of amltH 
lioin((^uId nenclerrbis pre&enc^ pefiTdss^ry-^-fr »:? 

HAyiNairdinqwhed tjbis plan of >dc^^ ^^ 
ftmlw*iw# whi0h b^ loRg occypij^ imd e|^gw?t rorform* 
sed hii9j Ch£^rl6$: imfi^ed that he fwould. tiiiaw r^^*^ 
haife leisure to|tujftc$.ll his ^eftti^a tow^^^ pSI^tSf 
bi«;-gffapd schep^^ ^;e§t*biiahingi,upifQr«itjjr .of 
reJIgioa ill the.Ewpir^^ by .fQrfl}i]g,^l)> the. cent 
te^dittg; partis ^ jaftqwpsce in |th§ ydiaqisions of 
the c^Bctl ;of Tfffin t%^ . But pi^jch wa^ the exteiftt 
of hi3 4oi^inioq$i ; thef .variety of congee tio^s in 
whicH: thii^ ^nti^qgled hii30,f a^d the ttxdtiplic^ity 
c^ ev>ent8 jto vrh'ich these gay§ rise, ja» ^ejdojnr a1- 
loipr^ ,him to apply his whole foixie^ to. any os^ 
object. TheAiaclMiie which he h^ tp: con^^ 
waS: so grea^; ^.^d copipUcatied^: that an/^nfore^ 
^ii:ijrregularit,y:Or;obstiTuctio|i in lope of the 
mff^ri.or wheels, ofjte^. di^coficerted ;the mot^Qn 
pf the whole, ai^t pfre vented his deriving frpni 
them, all the beneficial effects which he es^pect^ 
ed. Such an unlooked-for occurrence happen- 
ed a4i this juncture, and creat<e4 new obstacles 
to the execution of his' schemes with regard to 
r^eligion. JuUus JII. thpngh he had confirmed 
Octaifio Earnese ip the possession of thedutchy 
pf Parma^ during the first effusions of his joy 

" * Sleid. '505. Thuari; 180. 238. Memoir, de Ribicr, ii. 
fil9- 28 r. 3r4^ Aarfiani flAon lib. viii. 507. 520. 
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and gratittid^ <m his p^cffnotioh to the piqidl 
throne^ soon begain to repetit of Ms own gen^'- 
rofiity^ and to be dpprehemiva of coaseqneMei 
which either he ^id not foi?e6ee> or had dii^re^ 
g^rdedi wbilis the tsense of his obligations lo tho 
family of Fapiiese was r^c^nt. The Empwo* 
still retained Placentia in his hands, and had 
not relinquished bis pretensions to Pariha as a 
fief of the Empire. Gon^aga^ the governs, of 
Milan> havings by the part which he took m 
the murder of the late Dake Peter Ludovico, 
offered an insult to the family of Farnese^ whkih 
be knew could nerer be forgiven, had, for that 
reason, avowed its destraction ; and employeid 
all the influence which bis great abrHties^ as^welt 
as long services, gave him with the Emperor, 
m persuading him to seiae Parma> by force of 
attrisv Charles, In compliance with his solicit 
tations, and that he might gratify his own de^ 
sire of annexing Parma to the Milanese, listen^ 
ed'to the proposal; and Oonnaga^ ready to take 
encouragement from the slightest appearance 
of approbation^ began to assemble troops, and 
to make other preparations for the execatioti of 
his schane* 


Octavb 
Farnese 
courts the 
assistance 
of France. 


OCTAVfO, who saw the impen*ftg <langer, 
found it necessary, -for his own safety, tt> in* 
crease the garrison of his capital, and to levy 
soldiers for defending the rest of the country; 
But as the expence of snch an eflbrt far exceed* 
ed his scanty revenues, he represented his situa* 
tion to the Pope, and implored tlaat protection 


U61. 


Mi Msmhmos. whibh was due i0 hrm.as cuiaaMi ^^^i^ 

of the chdrdlv' The ImperiiU mmiater^ Itevr- 

ever, had already pre-occupied the Pope's ear; 

ami hy diaG^jur^flif continuaUy (Coacefinngi the 

dftoger o£ giiring offienoe to tbt EmperCFrj, as 

mil as tlie thiprudence of ilufypofting Octario 

iaaa uflurpatiiHi s^ detrimental ta the H^y 

S&e, had total 1 jr. alicfnated him: from the family 

of Famese ' Qctavid's reinenstfaQce aiad fff^ 

tion met, 6f cons^equancci wifth a cold feeeptwii j 

tod be^ despaftnag of any assistante frooa J^HoSy 

b%giaa to liQ^k .rouQd for protection from, settle 

other quar^err H^nrjt I{. of France was tlie 

6nly Primse.pimerfttl doough to ^afford him this 

protection^ a:nd ibrtunately he was now in a si- 

taalioti wfaidiiaUowod him to^tot it He had 

broogbt Ms traosacttoos with the two British 

kingdoms^ whioh had hitherto diterted his at« 

teatioa frt>m/lhe affairs of the Contisienfc, to 

mull an issai? as be desired* This lie had eflfect^ 

tA partly by the tigour of his arms^ partly by 

his dexterity ia taking adrantage of the poiiti-^ 

cal factions which raged in both kingdoms to 

such a degme, as rendered the counoiLs dS the 

Seots. violent aidd precipitate, and the operations 

vf the Ekiglish feeble and unsteady. He hdd 

procnred from the English faroorable ccHiditions 

of peace for his allies the Seots i he had prevail- 

^ on the Bobles of Scotland nott only to affiance 

their young Queen to his smi tl^ Dauphin, but 

even to seod her into France^ that she might 

he edutated under his eye ^ and had recovered 
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Boulogne, together with its depenikficies^ which 
had been conquemd \}y Henry Y3II. 

. The French king faav^ing ;gmin€d points of «o 
much consequence to bis crowni and diseng^ed 

< himself lyith suciv honour iromtfafebuNl^n of sup- 
porting the ScotS) and niaintainidg a^ ^ar against 
England, was jiow at full ileiiure ito : pursue tire 
measures which bis hereditary jealousy of^ the 
Emperor's power naturally suggested. He lis- 
tened, accordingly, to the first overtures which 

'Octavio Farnese made him ; and i^mbracing ea- 

•gerly an opportiinity of. recovering footing in 
Italy, he instantly conoluAed a treaty, in which 
he bound himself to espouse his cause^ and to 
furnish him all the assistance which he desired. 
Tliis transaction Could not long be kept\secret 
from the Pope, who, foresedng ithe calaimiticfs 

* which must follow if war were it^kindled so tietfr 
the ecclesiastical state, immedi^ately issued mo- 
nitory letters, requiring Octavib to relin^julsh 
his new alliance. Upon his reftisal to comply 

<with the requisition, he soon after pronounced 

•his fief to be forfeited, and declared; war agAinst 
him as a disobedient and rebelHotis vassal. 

: But asi with his own forces al6ne^ he could riot 
hope to subdue Octavio while supported by 
such a powerful ally as the King of France, he 
had recoqrae to the Emperor, who bern^ «e- 
tremely solicitous to prevent the establishment 
of the French in Parma, ordered' Gonzaga to 

.'second Julius with all hi^ troops. Thus the 
French took the field as the allies of Octavio j 
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tbft Imperialists as the protectors of the Holy ^^^ 
See; and hostilities commeDGed between them, v^p^v-^^*^ 
while Charles and Henry themselves still affect- occisioM 
ed to give out that they would adhere inviol- JJ^^JJjJ 
ably to the peace of Crespy. The war of Par- between 
ma was not distinguished by any memorable He&ry. 
event Many small rencounters happened with 
alternate success ; the Erench ravaged part of 
the ecclesiastical territories; the Imperialists 
laid waste the Parmesan ; and the latter, after 
having begun to besiege Parma in form, were 
obliged to abandon the enterprise with dis- 
grace*. 

But the motions and alarm which this war, ^^^f^ tb* 

meeting of 

or tb6 preparations for it, occasioned in Italy, thcoouocU. 
prevented most of the Italian prelates from re- 
pairing to Trent, on the first of May, the day 
appointed for re-assembling the council; and 
though the papal legate and nuncios resorted 
thither, they were obliged to adjourn the coun- 
cil to the first of September, hoping such a 
number of prelates might then assemble, that' 
they might with decency begin their delibera- 
tions. At that time about sixty prelates, most- 
ly from the ecclesiastical state, or from. Spain^ 
together with a few Germans, convenedf. The Hear^ pro- 
session was opened with the accustomed forma* SecoSco! 
Uties, and the fathers- were. about to proceed to 

* Adriani Istor. lib. viii. 505. 514. 524.. Sleid. 513. Pa- 
ruta, p. 220. Letlere del Caro scritte al nome del Card. Far- 
nese, torn. ii. p. 11, &c. t ^- ^^^^> 268. 
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. busihess, wtien the abbot af Belioziliiisr ap]^eai<^ 
ed, and preisenting letters of credence as ambas^ 
sador frbm^ the King of^France^ demanded au- 
dien<;e. Having obtained it, h^ protested^ in 
Heiiry^s name^^ again^ a« ^issemhiy called at 

^ siich an improper jtmctUre^' when a* 'war wan- 
tonly kindled by the Pope» made itinlipossible 
for the depntieiB from the Gallican church to re- 
sort to Trent in safety, orto deliberate concern^ 
ing articles of faith and discipline with the re- 
quisite tranquillity i he dodat^ed^ that his mas-^ 
ter did not acknowledge this to be a general 
or oecumenic council, but must consider, and 
would treat it as a particular and partial con- 
rention^. The legate affected to ;despise this 
protest; and the prelates proceeded, notwith* 
standing) to examine and decide the great points 
in controv^ensy' concerning the -sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, pr^anc^, and extreiibe unction*. 
This- measure' of the Frelich Monarch, however^ 
gave a deep wound tb. the credit of the- council, 
at the very coihmrenbenmnt of its deliberations. 
The Germans couldjnot pay muxih regard to aa 
assembly, the authoHty of wfaieh the second 
Prince in Christendom had formally disclaimed^ 
or feel any great reverence for the dedsions of 
a few mto,.who arrogated to ttemselves all the 

, rights belcmging to the. representatives of the 
church univers^t a title to which they had such 

poor pretensions. 

• • . ' ( 

* Slcid. 518. Thoan. 282. F. Paul, 30t. 
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The Emperor, nevertheless, was straining his book 
aatbofity to the utmost, in order to establish the v««^v^«^ 
reputation and jiiriisdiction of the council . He vw^'of 
bad prevailed on the three ecclesiastical Elec- «»eEmp©- 

* ror*! pro- 

tors, the pri?lates of greatest power and dignity ceediogs 

in the chrurefa next to the Pope, to repair thither p^l^t^ 
in person. He had bblig^ several German 
bishops of inferior rank, to go. to Trent them-^ 
selvesj or to send their proxies. He granted ' 
an Impeifial safe-conduct to the ambassadors 
nominated by the Elector of Brandenburg, the 
diike of Wuftemberg, and other Protestants, to 
attend the council; and exhorted them to send 
their divines thither, in order to propound, ex- 
plain, and defend their doctrine. At the same 
tim^, his ^eal anticipated the decrees of thef ^ # 
council ; and as if the opinions of the Protest 
tants had already been condemned, he took 
large steps towards exterminating them. With 
this intehtion, ' he called together' the ministers 
of' Augsburg; and after interrogating them con- 
cerning several controverted points, enjoined 
them'^ to teach nothing with respect to these, 
coiitrary to the teilets of the Romish church. 
Upon. their^ disclining to comply with a requisi- 
tion so contrary to the dictates of their con- 
sciences, he cpmmanded them to leave the town 
in three dayi^,- without revealing to any person 
the caute of their banishmrent; he prohibited 
them:, to; preach for the future in any province 
of the Empire; and obliged them to take an 
oath that they would punctually obey these 
injunctions. They werie not the only victim's 
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to his zeal. The Protestant clergy, in most of 
the cities in the circle of Swabia, were ejected 
with the same violence; and in many places,^ 
such magistrates as had distinguished themselves 
by their attachment to the new opinions, were 
dismissed with the most abrupt irregularity, 
and 'their offices filled, in consequence of the 
Emperor's arbitrary appointment, with the most 
bigoted of their adversaries., The Reformed 
worship was almost entirely suppressed through* 
out that extensive province. The ancient and 
fundamental privileges of the free cities wer^ 
violated. The peoplewctre compelled tQ attend 
the ministration of priests, whom they regarded 
with horror as idolaters; and to submit to the 
# jurisdiction of magistrates, whom they detested 
as usurpers*^ 

w^to*" ^^^ Emperor, after this discovery, which 
support the was more explicit than any that he had hither* 
to made, of his intention to subvert the German 
constitution, as well as to extirpate the Protes- 
tant religion, set out for Inspruck in the Tyrol. 
November. He fixed his residence in that city, as, by its 
situation in the neighbourhood of Trent, and 
on the confines of Italyy it appeared a commo* 
dious station, whence hemight inspect the ope- 
rations of the council, and observe the progress 
of the war in the Parmesan,, without losing 
sight of such occurrences as might happ^[i in 
Germany f. 

« Sleid, 516. 528. Thuan. 276. f Sleid. 329. 
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During these transactions, the siege of ^^S^' 
Magdeburg was carried on with various success, v^-v^^. 
At iJie time when Charles, prpscribed the citi^ xhisi^geof 
zens of Miagdeburg, and put them under the. Magdeburg, 
ban of the Empire, he bad exhorted and eveni 
enjoined all the . neighbouring states to take 
arms agaiost^ (hem, as rebels and qommon ene- 
teies. Encouraged by his exhortations : as w.^H 
as promises, George of Mecklenburg, a younger 
brother of the.reigmng Puke, an ac.tive and / 
ambitious Pr j[nce) coUect^4 9^ considerable num* 
ber of tho^e soldiers of fortune who had accoi¥i<; 
panied. Henry of Brunswick in all his wild en< 
terprises ; and though a zealous Lutheran him- 
8elf> invaded the territories of the Magfleburg^ 
ers^ hoping that, by the merit of this. service, 
he might: procure some par,t of their dqms^ins 
to be allotted to him as an establishment* The 
citizens, unaccfistpmed as yet to endure par 
tiently the qaiamities of war, could not be re* 
strained fronpi rallying out in order to save their 
lands from .being laid waste. They attacked 
the Duke of Mecklenburg with more resolution 
than conduct, and were repulsed with great 
slaughter. But as they were lanimated with 
that unconquerable spirit, which flows from 
zeal for religion co-operating with the love of 
civil liberty, far from being disheartened by 
•their misfortune, they prepared to defend them* 
selves with vigour. Many of the veteran sol- 
diers who had served in the long wars between 
the Emperor and King of France, crowding 
to their standards under able and experien/c^d 
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officers, the citizens acq^iired fnilitaV^ j^ilFby 
degrees, and added dl the advantagi^ of tiikt 
^^^^' to the efforts of undaunted cotktag^. The Dtike 
of Mecklenburg, hotWithstawding ^e selretre 
blow which he had^ givfen t\vA M^d^bufrgCfr^, 
not daring tO' iftvest a town stt^ngly foitifi^dy 
amd defended by isnoh a garnsoti^ doMinded to 
ravage the open country. . r. 

V * 

^«"t?e ^^ ^^^ hopes' <>f ^ bofioty df 6*w taafty ' tfrfveii- 
oommand turers to the Camp 'oJP this yduhgPriiitte, MaU- 
which ™^ rice pf Sa'xony be^n W bejiealous of the- powei* 
j^^on the ^hich he possessed' by bfeing at the liJead iof 
such a numerous body> and liiarcfhitig^towafd^ 
Magdeburg with his own troops, a^suthedtth^ 
supreme eommahd of theWhcteaimy, an ho- 
nour 16 which his high ranfc and gr^Ht- abilities, 
as well as the nominatldn of the diet^ g&V^fMtd 
an:ihd¥sputa!ble^tHleP /W?th «hi^ ufiited foi*e€i 
he irivest^d the ^to*(rn; fthd befgatf ^ th^- teii^ge ill 
form; claiming 'great itlerit wilh ttie-fitaperdr 
on that account,' as, from his Izieal %b'exiitfttte 
the Imperial decree, be was ^xpoiiikig hiiiiself ' 
once more t6 thi^.fcensui'es ahd mafedi'<^ioi^s of 
the party with which/he agreed in t^ligiOU^ 
sentiments. But the appr^iicbed . to the towri 
went on slowly^; ;the garrisoh intfei^rttp'tied 'th6 
besiegers by frequiSiit sallies, 'in ohef of which 
Getifge of Mecklenburg #as taken prifeotter, 
levelled part of their Works, and Ciit <>ff the sol- 
diers in their advanced pobts. While the eiti- 
zens of Magdebiirg, animated by the discourses 
of their pastors, and the soldiers, encouraged by 


t)i6 e^Mdf^i^ 'dleif) ^iffi^era, endured ill :drt *^^ 
bardahif^. .^ a ;sfi@gie; without . murmUmig, ,^md \^^s^^^ 
dafe&dfed "K t)iemi9$lli$e« </ with . tbe. . Stsmm jBtrdouir ^^^* 
iwhieh iihejF: jbad al; firat . ;4lieayelr^ ; .the: . troops 
of the.be^g&rsjac^ vdAU,e^:!^tctii»^:retoissQ«fiSi, 
xeiumng at QFiei^ tbi^iifcb9.t) ttoy suffeced in.a 
«ecn^ , vfhifAb .l^ey . 4i«fefeed^ Tbey broke outr^i 
more ibaii , once,; iiUi<^ Optnt ' iniltiay^ .demanding 
tbe .avQ^avs .ofitheb jpay, whichi as .the members 
iof lbec<3ranaQttmd;bod}0iS(^t in their conti^ibni- 
itioiis tOiracdsid^^ylDglbel^pences of th&: war 
«|Munt^ly <aiideWttlih:^reat jreluctanee, amounted 
to ft cbnfiidevabie^fium^. Maurice, tOQ» bad.paiv 
l;iciilar..motlv^s>' though. 5iicb. as he. durst not 
avow at that juncture, which induced him no^ 
to pudh the siege with vigour, and made him 
^huserather toicojcitinue at thehem} of ait.anmy 
expposed to;;aU jtbe; imputations which bis ,dila- . 
^ry: proceedihga.drevjr upon hicn,^ than; to preci- 
pitate a. o0oi{uQdtIthaimight :bjk^e ;brought . him 
«ome:acce8s»0Kb of; rfrputation, hut would have 
rrendered i it xMJQassary. t^ disband his forces 

r 

» • » 

. At jlast^-i^the/inhabltants of.the^town;begia- The city 

•nkig ito suflto.di8tres(s ft0m)'waiit of .provisionfe, to Maurice. 
^(nd> Jdiautcici^ .4i)d>Kig it iwpw^ible to protraot 

matters aiiy longer without jfiUing the. Emperor 
with «ueh iui^icions; as might have disconcert- 
ed all his. nieiaauces^' ;he. concluded a treaty, of 
capitulation, with ,the city upon the following 
/conditions $ that . thei Magdeburgers should not. 3. 

* Thuan- J?77, Sleid. 514. 
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humbly implore pardon of the Emperor, ; that 
they should not for the future take arms, or en*- 
ter into any alliance against the house Of Austris^; 
that they should submit to the au^^ority of the 
Imperial chamber; that they should conform to 
the decree of the diet at Augsburg with respect 
to religion ; that the new fortifications added to 
the town should be demolishi&d ; that they should 
pay a fine of fifty thousand crowns, - deliver up 
tweWe pieces of ordnance to- the Emperor^, and 
set the Duke of Mecklenburg^ together with 
their other prisoners, at liberty, without, nm- 
som. Next day their garrison marched out, 
and. Maurice took possession of the town witl| 

great military pomp. 

■ > « - ' I* 

, . « J 

Manrice'8 BEFORE the* terms' df ctoitulattou Were sefe- 

viewsatthiS ii%r» /•• • -» 

juncture, tied, Maurice had held many conferences witk 
Albert iCouint ' Mansfeldtj who had the chief 
command in Magdeburg; He ^consul ted like- 
wise with Count Heideck^ an* offieer who had 
served with g^eat reputation in the army i of the 
league of Smalkalde, whom the Emperor had 
proscribed on account of his zeal for that cafuse, 
but whom Maurice had, notwithstanding, se- 
cretly engaged in his service, and admitted, in- 
to the most intimate confidence. To them he 
communicated a scheme, which he had long re- 
Tolved in his mind, for procuring liberty to his 
father-in-law the Landgrave, for vindicating the 
privileges of the Germanic body, and setting 
bounds to the dangerous encroachments of the 
Imperial power. Having deliberated with theo^ 
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ccmceming ihe measures which might be neces^ ^ ^ ^ 
saiy for securing the success of such an arduous v^^^v^i^ 
eBterprise, he gave Mansfeldt secret assurances ^^^' 
that the fortifications of Magdeburg should not 
be destroyed, and tha^ the inhabitants should 
neither be disturbed in the e:f(prqise of their re- 
ligion, nor be. depriyed of any of their ancient 
immimitiefil. ' la order to engaige Maiirice more 
thoroughly froflfi considerations of interest to 
fulfil these engagefnents* the senate of Magde- 
borg . iclected bi]»' their .^Burgrave, a dignity 
i^hich had formerly, belong^ to the electoral 
house of Satony, and which entitled him to a 
very ample jurisdiction; not only in the city but 
in itd dependencies^. ^ 

Thus the . citiitehs of Magdeburg, after en- Theadvwi. 
during a siege ol twelve pnonths, and struggling rived from' 
for idieir libertiieiSi religious and civil, with an in- t^J^^' 
vincible fortitude, worthy of thetjause in which ^!^,^f*^ 
it was exerted, had at last the good fortune to 
conclude a treaty, which left them in a better 
condition than the rest of their countrymen, 
^hom their timidity or want of public spirit had 
betrayed into such mean submissions' to the Em- 
peror. But while a great part of Germany ap- - 
plauded the gallant conduct of the Magde- 
burgers, and rejoiced in their having escaped 
the destruction with which they had been 
threatened, all admired Maurice's address in 

* Sleid. 528. Thuan. 276. Obsidionis Magdeburgici 
Pescriptio per Sebast. BesselmeieraiDi ap. Scard. ii. 518. 
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» 0^0 K the eottcfiKJt of kid « begoci»tio» * With Itemy . m 
>^*K>^*-/ ivelF as' tbl^ dexterity with which <he ^eonre^ed 
1A51. ^yery ^eni to his owna^vdnt^^;.' .HieiDsaw 
with Hmazertieniy that after faietv^iiig afflicted 4&e 
^agdeburgers 'dfaif ifi^ knMiy iiKmtbs witba^Lthe 
'calamities of war» be was^ittladt, l[)y ibeiriraf 
lixntary elect ioti^, Mvaiiced to tibe stdtioniof^hiighr 
est atitbority iri that city whieb^hebadifio/faiAe- 
iy besieged; that ^ter himiig 4;ieeii s6rjaiigi<tiie 
object of their satirical iti^ectrriesBs^nrapostaite^ 
and ttri eneriiy-' to tde religion; whieb Jie jf>rofin»- 
sed^ they seemed* now to ^pl^i^i^imboimdedjcon- 
ftdence inf his*^ 2eal arid* gOod^mii^*' -.At thfe 
same time the public ^rticles^ in the ^iireaty^ of 
capitulation were so perfectly • o^fiMfmaUe to 
those which the Emperor had" granted to the 
; other Protestant eitiesj ^ad- Dkl^rfaei tedk . sbch 
care to magtifify ^fais mervt inl ba^iig>ed0oed la 
frface which hkd^defefiided itisdtfiml^ msaocb 
obstinacy^ that Charles^^ far liroii4 sudpeictiag mby 
thing fraudulent 6r eollvi^^r^ -in the terms of /acf- 
commodationy ratified tbetA withbiit;hesilaifeioD, 
and absolved the Magd^burgers {from this sen<* 
tence of ban which had been denounced against 
'them. 

His cxp». Th e ouly poi n t that riO w reraainfed * to embai*- 
keepinj m ^ss Mauricc was how' to keep together lihe rate* 
«»oyoo YQXk troops which had sferyeid Umier him, as well 
as those which had been employed in the de- 
fence of the town. For this, too, he found an* 

* Arnoldi vita Maurit. aptid Menken, ii. 1227. 
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escpedient lecth sikigular art and felicity. His 
schemes against the Emperor were not ytel so 
fully ripened, that he durst venture to disclose 
them, and proceed bpeniy to carry them into 
execntidn. ; The winterwas approaching, urhich 
made, it intpoftsible to take the field inimediatse^- 
Iy« Me Was lafraid' that iC would give d:prema» 
tnre alfirm td: the vEmperor; if he should retain 
soclia considerableibody in his pay imttl the 
s^itt^on of action returned in the spring. As 
soon then as 'Magdebdrg oprened its-^tes^ ha 
tonir home \^ Saxon i;ub^tets> whom he could 
ccnfntnand to tske ahns and re-assemble on the 
shortest warning ; .and at the same tiifne, paying 
part of the arrears tlue to the. mercenary troops, 
wfao'had followed his standard, as well as to the 
toldiers who had -served in the garrison, he ab- 
solved iheni'irom their respective oaths of fideli^ 
ty, and disbfindied them. But the moment he 
gave them their discharge, Oeorge of Mecklen- 
burg, Whor was now set at liberty, offered to 
take them' ihto his service, and to become sure- 
ty for the' payment of what was still owing to 
them. As such ^adventurers were accustomed 
often to change masters, they instantly accepted 
theofifer;. Thus these troops were kept united, 
and ready t6 -marteh wherever Maurice should 
calLihem, while the Emperor, deceived by this 
artifice, and imagining that George of Mec|clen- 
burg had hired them with an intention to assert 
his claim to a part of his brother's territories by 
force of arms, suffered this transaction to pass 
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iivithoat observation, as if it had been a matter 
of iio, consequence^. 
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ni9 address Havjng vciitured to take these steps^ which 


■g bis itt- were of so mnch consequence towards the exe- 
iWxD tbe cution 6f his schemes, Maurice, that he might 
dirert , the Emperor from : observing theiri ten-t 
dency too narrowly, and prevent the suspicions 
which that must have excited, saw the neces-: 
city of employing some mew artifijce in order to 
engage bis attention, and to ooiifirm him in his 
present : security. As he knew that the chief 
object of the Emperor's solicitode at this junc"» 
lure, was how he might prevail with the Pro- 
testant States of Geimany to recognize tbe ann 
thority of tbe council of Tr^nt^ and to send 
thither ambassadors in their own name, ss well 
«s deputies from their respective churches, he 
took bold of this predominating passion in or-^ 
der to amuse and to deceive him. He affected 
a wonderful zeal to gratify Charles in what he 
desired with regard to this matter; he notninat-^ 
ed ambassadors, whom he empowered to attend 
the council ; he made choice of Melancthon 
and some of the most eminent among his bre* 
thren to prepare a confession of faith, and to 
lay it before that assembly. After his example^ 
and probably in consequence of his solicita* 
tions, the Duke of Wurtemberg, the city of 
Strasburg, and other Protestant States, ap^ 

^ Tha^n. 27S. Struv. corp. hist. Germ. lOG^. Aniol<tt; 
?ita Mauritii^ apud Meakei^ ii* 1227. 
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pointed aml^assadors and diVioes to attend the 
ooupcil., Tbey all applied to the Emperor for 
his safe-conduct, which they obtained in the 
most ample form. This was deemed sufficient 
for the security of the ambassadors^ and they 
proceeded accordingly on their journey j but 
a separate safe-conduct from the council itself 
was demanded for the Protestant divines. The 
fate of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, whom 
the council of Constance, in the preceding cen^ 
tury, had condemned to the flames without ve* 
garding the Imperial safe-conduct which had 
been granted them, rendered this precaution 
prudent and necessary. But as the Pope was no 
less unwilling that the Protestants should be 
admitted to an hearing in the council, than the 
Emperor had been eager in bringing them to de^ 
mand it, the legate by promises and threats pre- 
vailed on the fathers of the council to decUne 
issuing a safe-conduct in the same form with 
that which the council of Basil had granted to 
the followers of Huss^ The Protestants, on their 
part, insisted upon the councirs copying the 
precise words of that instrument. The Imperial 
ambassadors interpo^d, in order to obtain what 
would satisfy them. Alterations in the form of 
the writ were proposed ; expedients were sug^ 
gested^ protests and counterprotests were taken: 
the legate, together with his associates, laboured 
to gain their point by artifice and chicane ; the 
Protestants adhered to theirs with firmness and 
obstinacy. An account of every thing that pas- 
sed . in Trent was transmitted to the Emperor 
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^^^^ iat Inspruck, who, attempting, from an excess 
of zeal, or of confidence in his own d.ddress> to 
reconcile the contending parties, was involved 
in a labyrinth of inextricable negociations. By 
nieans of this, however, Maurice gained all that 
he had in view ; the Emperor*s time was wholly 
• engrossed, and his attention diverted ; while he 
himself had leisure *to mature his schemes, to 
carry on his intrigues, and t6 finish his prepa-- 
rations, before he- threw off the mask, and 
struck the blow which hie had so long medi- 
tated *i 

neitibtrs But previous to entering into any farther 
aCHmgnr. j^jj^y concerning Maurice's operations, some 

account must be given of a new revolution in 
Hungary, which contributed not a little to- 
wards their producing such extraordinary et 
fects. When Solyman, in the year 1541, by a 
stratagem, which suited the base and insidious 
Jjolicy of a petty usurper, rather than the mag- 
nanimity of a mighty conqueror, deprived the 
young King of Hungary of the dominions 
which his father had left him, he had granted 
that unfortunate Prince the country of Tran- 
sylvania, a province of his paternal kingdom. 
The government of this, together with the care 
of educating the young King, for he still al- 
lowed him to retain that title, though he had 
rendered it only an einpty name, he commit- 
ted to the Queen and Martinuzzi bishop of 

■ 

. * Sleid. 526. 529. K ?w\, 323. 3S8. Thttan. ^6. . 
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WdcsdiQi. whom the late King had appointed *^"^ 
joint-'.guardians. o£ his son, and regents of fai& Vi< ^v ^ 
cbminions^^ at ^ time when:. those piSS^es .were ^^^ 
of greater importance This .co-ordinate. jurist 
diction ; occasioned the same dissensions, in a 
small principality; as' it would have, excited ia 
a great kingdom; an .ambijtious young Qjueen^ 
possessed with an high. opinion of .her owa^a-; 
paeity for governing^ and an high-spirited pre* 
late, fond of power, contending who should en* 
gross the greatest share ia the administration^ 
Each had iheit partisans among the noblei; 
but as Martinu2zi, by his great talents, began 
to acquire the ascendant, Isabella. turned his 
Own arts against him> and courted the projtept 
tio](i of the Turks* 

The neighbouring Bashas, jealons of the Martiwi»i 
bishop's power as well as abilities, readily pror ^n«id>« 
mised her the . aid which she demanded, and S^Sf** 
woald soon have obliged Martinuzzi to have 
giten up to her the. sole direction of affairs, if 
bis ambition, fertile in expedients, had not sug- 
^ted to him a new measure, and one that 
tended not only to preserve but to enlarge his 
authority* Having concluded an agreement 
with the Queen, by the mediation of some qf the 
fiobies, who were solicitous to save their coun* 
try frona the calamities of a civil war, he secret* 
ly dispatched one of his confidents to Vienna, 
and entered into a negociation with Ferdinand 
As it was no difficult matter to persuade Fer- 
dinandy that the same man ^hose enmity and 
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intrigues had driven him oat of a great part df 
his Hungarian dominions, might, upon a re^, 
conciliation, become equally instrumental ia 
recovering them, he listened eagerly to the 
first orertures of an union with that prelate* 
Martinuzzi. allured him by such prospects of 
advantage, and engaged, with so much confi* 
dence, that he would prevail on the most pow* 
erful of the Hungarian nobles to take arms in 
his favour, that Ferdinand, notwithstanding his 
truce with Solyman, agreed to invade Transyl- 
vania. The command of the tipoops destinedi 
for that service, consisting of veteran Spanish 
and German soldiers, was given to Castaldo 
Marquis de Piadena, an officer formed by the 
famous Marquis de Pescara, whom' he strongly 
resembled both in his enterprising genius for 
. civil business, and in his great knowledge, ia 
the art of war. This army, more formidable 
by the discipline of the soldiers, and the abili- 
ties of the general, than by its numbers, wa» 
powerfully seconded by Martinuzzi and his 
faction among the Hungarians. : As the Turk* 
ish Bashas, the Sultan himself being at the 
head of his army on the frontiers of Persia, 
could not ^fford the Queen such immediate or 
effectual assistance as the exigency of her affairs 
required, she quickly lost all hopes of being 
able to retain any longer the authority which 
she possessed as regent, and even began to de- 
spair of her son's safety. ^ 

Martinuzzi did not suffer this favourable 
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f^pportunity* of accomplishing his own designs *<^o^ 
to pass unimproved, and ventured, while she v-^^v^^ 
was in this state of dejection, to lay before her Thesuccea 
a proposal, which at any other time she would ^ ^"^- 
have rejected with disdain. He represented 
how impossible it was for her to resist Ferdi- 
nand's victorious arms; that even if the Turks 
should enable her to make head against them, 
she would be far from changing her condition 
to the better, and Could not consider them as 
deliverers, but as masters, to whose commands 
she must submits he conjured her, therefore, as 
she regarded her own dignity, the safety of her 
son, or the security of Christendom, rather to 
give up Transylvania to Ferdinand, and to make 
over to him her son's title to the crown of Hun- 
gary, than to allow both to be usurped by the 
inveterate enemy of the Christian faith. At 
the same time he promised her, in Ferdinand's 
nanae, a compensation for herself, as well as for 
hei^ son, suitable to their rank, and proportional 
to the value of what they were to sacrifice. 
Isabella deserted bv some of her adherents* dis- 
trusting others, destitute of friends, and sur- 
rounded by Castaldo's and Martinuz^i's troops, 
subscribed these hard conditions, though with a 
reluctant hand. Upon this, she surrendered 
such places of strength as were still in^her pos- 
session, she gave up. all the ensigns of royalty, 
particularly a crown of gold, which, as the Hun- 
garians believed, had descended from heaven, 
and conferred on him who wore it an undoubt- 
ei righT; to the throne. As she could not 

VOL. IV, D 
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B^^ bear to rem&in a private person, >in acotititrf 
v-iiS'-w/ where she had once enjoyed sovereign - potver, 
. ^^^^* she instantly slet out with her son for Silesia, in 
order' to'take'posselssion of the principalities of 
Oppelen and Ratibor, Jthe investiture of which 
Ferdinslnd had engaged to grant lier son, and 
likewise to besto\^ one of his daughters upon 
him in marriage. 

Appdnted Upon the resignation of the young Kingy 
Sat^rtof Martinuzzi, and after his example the rest of 
wfaki^JL ^he Transylvaniaii grandeesy swore allegiance 
F ^' ^ *^ Ferdinand; who, in order to testify his grates 
ful sense of the zeal as well as success with 
which that prelate had served him, atfegted to 
distinguish him by every possibFe mark of fcb* 
tour arid confidence. He appointed him go^ 
vernor of Transylvania, with atmost unKtnited 
authority; he publicly ordered Caistaldo to pay 
the greatest deference to his opinion afid com^^ 
mands ; he increased his revenues, which were 
already very great, by new appointments^ he 
nominated him archbishop of Gran, and pre- 
vailed on the Pope to raise him to the dignity 
of a Cardinal. All this Ostentation of good-will^ 
however, was void Of sincerityy and calculated 
to conceal sentiments the most perfectly its re- 
verse. Ferdinand dreaded Martinuzzi*s abili-^ 
ties; distrusted his fidelity; and foresaw, that 
as his extensive authority enabled him to check 
any attempt towards circumscribing or abolish* 
ing the extensive privileges which the Hungai 
rian nobility possessed, he would stand fortbi 
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0& every occasion, the guardian of the. liberties ^^ ^ 
of bis edantry, rather .than ^act the part of. a v^^v-^*/ 
ricerpy; 4^oted to i the will of his sovereign; ' ^ ^^^^' 

For thisireason» hesecretly gav.e it m bharge Ferditand 
to Castaldo, to watch bis kjpotions^ to iguard ^fd^ 
against his. designs, and to thwart hib/'nGida^ ^SMi^iim. 
sures. But Martin ii2zi, either, because' 'he!di4 
not perceive>that Castkldo was placed, as a s|)^ 
on fails actions, or because he' despised .Ferdi^ 
nand's insidi^^us arts, assnnhed the .diFectibn of 
the war against the Turks with his .usu^I tond 
of aaihorityvand boridacted it with great: mag* 
nanimjty, and no' less sin^cess. He/reboVered 
some places of which the* Inf^els. had. taken 
poss^^iOiir ; he rertdjered their i^ttempts ' to rfer 
Ance others- abortive ^i and established Fefidi-i 
aaftd's authority not -only in Transylvahra, but 
in^tbe Ba^ntitt of li^ilies war^ and: seeoral of .tha 
couritrtes-adjacerrt. In^cantyiogion tfadseoperi 
a<4o«[s5 H^ofWir differed in sehtimtadid from Gas^ 
taldo and his officers, and treated the Tuiikish 
prisoners with a degree not only of humanity, 
but €v^>of generosity, which Ca^taldo' louflly 
coDde»rted. This was! represented aty^ienha 
as anat^&i tnetbodofzicouFting the friendship of 
th^ Snfiiptel9, 1hat,oby $jecttrihg their prdtactipd^ 
he)high^'shakeofi*all;depehdence upom the s()vet 
ppign «*h^«' hq ' iiow ackinowledged. )ThDiigli 
M^itii^v^i'^n.j'usti&eatiqn.of his pwh condu^€t> 
^f€^^t4iltt it was'iiajnpoliticiby linnece^sarijf 
seipft'fti^s^ftooykasperate jan eh^my ^rone t^iri^t 
teti^Cat^'tablo^d aceus^tioiis gained credit Ai^ith 
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^^?^ Ferdinahcf, prepossessed already against Ms^f» 
^^-y-*-^ tinuzzi^ and jealous of every thing that could 
•"^* endanger his own authority in Hungary^ in 
proportion as he knew it to be precarious and 
ill-established. These suspicions Casfaldo con- 
firmed and strengthened^ by the intelligence 
which he transmitted continually to his confi-^ 
dents at Vienna. By misrepresenting what wa» 
innocent, and putting the worst coustructioii 
on what seemed dubious in Martinuzzi's con-* 
duct by imputing to him designs which be never 
formed) and charging him with actions of which 
he wad not guilty; he at last convinced Ferdi- 
iiand, that, in order to preserve his Hungarian 
crown, he must cut off*that ambitious prelate^ 
* But Ferdinand, foreseeing that ilk would be 
dangerous to proceed in the regular course of 
law against a subject of such exorbitant power 
as might enable him to set his tovereign at de^ 
fiance, determined to employ violence, in order 
to obtain that satisfaction which the laws weire 
too feeble to' afford him. 


He is assas- He issued his ord^FS accordingly to Castaldo^ 

his CO] 
mand. 


^^0001-^ who willingly undertook that infamous service. 


Having communicated the design to some Ita^ 
lian and Spanish officers^ whom he ,ebuld trusty 
and concerted with them the plan of executing 
^^' **• it, they entered Martinuzzi's apartmiienti early 
one mornings under pretence of presenting td 
him some dispatches which were td be isent off 
immediately to Vienna ; and while he perused 
a paper with attention, one of tbeii? number 
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Struck him with his poignard in the throat, ^ook 
The blow was not mortal. Martin uzzi start- v-^^-y^^^ii.^ 
ed up with the intrepidity natural to him, and ^^^'' 
grappling the assassin, threw him to the 
ground. But the other conspirators rushing in, 
an old man, unarmed and alone, was unable 
long to sustain such an unequal conflict, and 
sunk under the wounds which he received from 
so many hands. The Transylvanians were re- 
strained by dread of the foreign troops station- 
ed in their country, from rising in arms, in or- 
der to take vengeance on the murderers of a 
prelate who had long been the object of their Theeflfect 
love as well as veneration. They spoke of the leat action, 
deed, however, with horror and execration; 
and exclaimed against Ferdinand, whom neither 
gratitude for recent and important services, nor 
reverence for a character considered as sacred 
and inviolable an^o^g Christians, could restrain 
from shredding the blood of a man, who^e only 
crime was attachment to his native country. 
The nobles, detesting the jealous as well, as 
cruel policy of a court, which, upon uncertain 
and improbable surmises, had given up a per- 
son, no less conspicuous for his merit than his 
rank to be" butchered by assassins, either re- 
tired to their own estates, or if they continued 
ynth the Austrian' army, grew cold to the ser- 
vice. The Turks, encouraged by the death of 
an enemy, whose abilities they knew and.dread- 
ed, prepared to renew hostilities early in the 
spring 3 and instead of the security which Fer- 
dinand had e;xpected from the removal of M»r» 
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tinu^zzii it. was evident, that hi? territories in 

» 

Hungary were about to be attacked with greater 
vigour, and defended with less zeal than ever*. 

\3y this time, Maurice having altnost finish- 
ed his intrigues and pne^rations was on the 
point of declaring his intentions, openly, and of 
taking the field lag^inst the. Empei'or. His 
first care, after he came to this resolution, was 
to disclaim that riarrow' bind bigoted maxim of 
the confederates of Smalkalde, which had led 
them to shun all connexion with foreigners. 
He had observed how • fatal this had been to 
their cause; and, instructed by their error, he 
was as eager to court the^ protection. of Henry 
II. as they had been Solicitous to prevent the 
interposition of Francis I. Happily for him, 
he found Henry in a disposition to listen to the 
first overture on his part, and in a situation 
which enabled. him to hnug the whole fi)rce of 
the French monarchy into action, Henry had 
long, observed^ the progress of the Emperor's 
arms with jealousy, ' and wished to distrnguiah 
himself by entering the lists against the same 
enemy, whom it- had been the glory of his fa^ 
therms, reign to oppose. He bad ' laid hold oa 
the first opportunity in his power of thwarting 
the Emperor's designs, by taking the Doke of 
Parma under his protection; and hostilities 
were' already begun, not only in that dutchy 

* Sleid. 535. Thuan. lib. ix. 309, &c. . Istuaniiaffi Hist. 
Kegn. Hungarki, lib. xvi. 189, &c. Mem. de Ribierj, ii. 
S71. Natalis Comitis Ilistoriaj lib, iy« 84-> ^c. 
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b«t in Piedmont Haying terminated the war- 
with England by a peace, no less advantageous 
to himsdf than honourable for his allies the ^^^^' 
Scots, tl]^ restless aind enterprising courage o£ 
his Qoblies waft impatient, to display itself on 
some itbeatre. of action more conspicuous than 
the.petty oper^itions in Parma or Piedmont af- 
forded'theuL: 

John de Fienne, bishop ofBayonne, whom His treaty 
Henry; had sent into^ Grermany, under pretence ''* 
of hiring. troopis to be employed in Italy, was 
empowered, to conclude; a treaty, in form with 
MxLurice and his associates. As it would have 
been: very indecent jn a King of France to 
have imdertaken the defence of the Protestant 
chtincfa, the interests of religion, how much so- 
ev^ they might be affected by the treaty, were 
not once mentioned in any of the articles. Re* 
hgious Goncems, they pretended to commit en-^ 
tirely to the - disposition of Divine Providence; 
the Only motiv^es^ assigoed for their present con- 
fedenacy against Charles^ were to procure the 
I^audgr^i^e liberty, and to prevent the subver- 
sions of Itfae ancient bonstitution and laws of the 
German Empire; In order to accomplish these 
lends, it wai^ jigreed, that all the contracting 
parties sbouldj at the same time, declare war 
agaiBSt the Emperor ; that neither peace nor 
truce should be made but by .common consent, 
nor without including each of the confederates ; 
that, in order to guai^ against the inconvenien- 
ces of anarchy, or of pretensions to joint com- 
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^oo^ mand, Maurice should be acknowleged as 
^-ii^v-w head of the German confederates, with absolute 
- / authority in all military affairs; that Maurice 
and his associates should bring into the field 
seven thousand horse, with a proportional mim* 
ber of infantry ; that, towards the subsistence 
of this army, during the first three months of 
the war, Henry should contribute two hun- 
dred and forty thousand crowns, and after- 
wards sixty thousand crowns a-month, as long 
as they continued in arms ^ that Henry should 
attack -the Emperor on the side of Lorrain 
with a powerful army; that if it were found 
requisite to elect a new Emperor, such a per- 
son should be nominated as shall be agreeable 
to the King of France*. This treaty was con- 
cluded on the fifth of October, some time be^ 
fore Magdeburg surrendered, and the prepara- 
tory negociations were conducted with such 
profound secrecy, that, of all the Princes who 
afterwards acceded to it, Maurice communicat- 
ed what he was carrying on to two only, John 
Albert, the reigning duke of Mecklenburg, and 
William of Hesse, the Landgrave's eldest son- 

The league itself was no less anxiously con-^ 
cealed, and with such fortunate care, that no 

rumour concerning it reached the ears of the 

Emperor or his ministers ; nor do they seem to 

have conceived the most distant suspicion of 

such a transaction. 

At the same time, with a solicitude which 

^ Recueil des Traitezjt torn. ii. 258. Thuan. lib. viii. ?79^ 
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was careful to draw some accession of strength ' ^^ ^ 
from every quarter, Maurice applied to Ed- \,^^^^^ 
ward VI. of England, and requested a subsidy solicit * 
of four hundred thousand crowns for the sup- J^^^^y, 
port of a confederacy formed in defence of the of Eogiand. 
Protestant religion. But the factions \^ich 
prevailed in the English court during the mi- 
nority of that Prince, and which deprived^both 
the councils and arms of the nation of their 
wonted vigour, left the English ministers nei- 
ther time nor inclination to attend to foreign 
affia^irs, and prevented Maurice's obtaining that 
aid, which their zeal for the Reformation would 
have prompted them to grant hioi^. 


Maurice, however, having secured the pro- Deii»«h 
tection of such a powerful monarch as Henry II. tJ^^he^ 
proceeded with great confidence, but with equal ^1§T** 
caution, to execute his plan. As he judged it scitatubef. 
necessary to m^ke one eflFort more, in order to *^' 
obtain the Emperor's consent that the Land- 
grave should be set at liberty, he sent a solemn j)ecemb«r. 
* embassy, in his own name, and iii that of the 
Elector of Brandenburg, to Inspruck. After 
resuming, at great length, all the facts and ar- 
guments upon which they founded their claim, 
and representing, in the strongest terms, the pe- 
culiar engagements which bound them to be so 
assiduous in their soHcitations, they renewed 
the request in behalf of the unfortunate prison- 
er, which they had so often preferred in vain. 

^ porne\'5 Hiat. of the Reform, vol. iL Append. 37» 
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Ko o Kz The Elector Palatine, tliie Dufce <Jf Wurlfembei^,' 
the_Dukes. of Mecklenburg> the Duke of Deux- 

.ponts^ .the iMarqais. of .Bjiaiiifenbung Bareitb, 
and the Marquis of Baden, ,hy their ambassa* 
dors, ooncnrred with them in. their suit Let- 
ters were likewise delivered Jto t^he same. effect 
from the King, of Denmark, the Duke ofBava* 
ria, and the Diikes of Luneiiburg. 'Even the 
King of the Romans joined in this application, 
beingmovied with compassion id w^rds tbeLand'^ 
graTie in his wretched situatioii, or influenced,- 
]lerhaps, by a secret jealottsy : of l^is brother's 
power and designs, which, since his attempt to 
alter the order of succession in the ^knpire, he 
had come to view with other eyes than former^- 

: ly, and. dreaded to a great degree. 

But Charles, constant tO' jtiis own system 
with regard io the Landgrave^ eluded a demand 
Hinged by such powerfulintercessors ; ^nd having^ 
declared th^t be would communicate his resolu^ 
; tion concerning.the matter to Maurice as sooit 
as he^arrived at Inspruck, where he was every * 
day expected, he did not deign to descend into 
any more particular explication- of his ifiten^' 
tions!*. This application^ though of no benefit 
to the Landjgrave, was of great 'advant^tge to 
Maurice. It served to justify his subsequent 
proceedings, and to demotistraie th^ necessity* 
of employing arms in order to -extort that equi^ 
table concess^iod, *^hiebhwmedialjOnofintre£rfy 

*,Sleid.531. Thuan. libvviM.>g8d ' * 
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could nolT obtain* It was; of use^ too, to cotl^ 
firin the Emperor in his security, as both tb^ 
solemnity of the application, and the solicitude *^^^- 
with which so many Princes were drawn in to . 
enforce it, led him to conclude that they plaped 
KU <heir bopes of. restoring the Landgrave to 

Jifclepty, in gaining his consent to dismiss him. 

... * 

t »» y . . . . . . 

-A^AU RICE employed d^i^tifices still more refin- ^»^ 
<id to cpnce^l his machinations, to amuse the oontinuMte 
Emf)er0r,^nd to gain time/ He affected to be SJ^^ 
more solicitous than ever to find out some ex- 
pediient for removing the difficulties with regard 
to the^^fe^epoduct for the Protestant divines 
^ppcrinted. to attend the council, so that they 
might repair thither without any. apprehension 
of danger. His. ambassadors at Treqt had fre- 
quent conferences concserning this matter with 
the Imperial amba^adors in that city, and laid 
open their sentiments to them with the appear- 
ance of! ihe most tfnreserved confidence. He 
was! wiHinJ?, at last, to have it.believed, that he 
thought ^ difiereAces with respect to this pre- 
liminary article were on the point of being ad^ 
jjosted ; and iti order' to. give credit to this opi- 
nion, hecommatided Mel^ncthon, together with 
his brethf efi> fcoset out on their journey to Trent. 
'At;thetsame.tirtie, he held a .elose correspon- 
dence, with the Imperial court at Inspruck, and 
jr«iewedx«i: evfery occasion his professions not 
pnty^of fidel5ty:hut of attachment to the Empe- 
ror. He talked continually of his intention of 
l^oing to Inspruck in person s ' he gave orders to 
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BOOK hire a house for him in that city, and to fit it 
\^^^ up with the greatest dispatch for his reception*. 

155«. 

TheEmpe- BUT, profoundly skilled as Maurice was^ in 
cdvcs some the arts of deceit, and impenetrable as he 
^SSIig thought the veil to be, under which he conceal- 
Jj^*®**" ed his designs, there were several things in his 
conduct which alarmed the Emperor amidst his 
{Security, and tempted him frequently to suspect 
' that h6 was meditating something extraordi- 

nary. As these suspicions took their rise from 
circumstances inconsiderable in themselves, or 
of an ambiguous as well as an uncertain nature, 
they were more than counterbialanced by Mau- 
rice's address ; and the Emperor would not, light- 
ly, give up his confidence in a man, whom he 
had once trusted and loaded with favours. One 
particular alone seemed to be of such conse^ 
quence, that he thought it necessary to demand 
an explanation with regard to it. The troops, 
which George of Mecklenburg had taken into 
pay after the capitulation of Magdeburg, hav- 
ing fixed their quarters in Thuringia^ lived at 
discretion on the lands of the rich ecclesiastics 
in their neighbourhood. Their licence and ra- 
paciousness were intolerable. Such as felt or 
dreaded their exactions, complained loudly to 
the Emperor, and represented them as a body 
of men kept in readiness for some desperate en- 
terprise. But Maurice, partly by extenuating 
the enormities of which they had been gufltyi 

* Arnoldi yita Maurit ap, Menken, ii. 1229.\ 
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j^rtly by representing the impossibility of dis- *^J^^ 
hEtnding these troops^ or of keeping them to re* \^-^/'^^ 
gular discipline, unless the arrears still due to ^^^^ 
them by the Emperor were paid, either remov- 
ed the apprehensions which this had occasion- 
ed, Of) as Charles was not in a condition to sa- 
tiny the demands of these soldiers, obliged him 
to be silent with regard to the matter** 

The time of action was now approaching^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 
Maurice bad privately dispatched Albert of action. 
Brandenburg to Paris^ in order to confirm his 
league with Henry, and to hasten the march of 
the French army^ He had taken measures to 
bring his own subjects together on the first 
summons ; he had provided for the security of 
Saxony, while he should be nteeht with the ar- 
my ; and he held the troops in Thtiringia, ou 
which^ he chiefly depended, ready to advance on 
a moment's warnings All these complicated 
operations were carried on without being dis^ 
covered by the court at Inspruck, and the £m« 
peror remained there in perfect tranquillity, 
busied entirely in counteracting the intrigues 
of the Pope's legate at Trent, and in settling 
the cotiditions on which the Protestant divines 
should be admitted into the council, as if there 
had not been any transaction of greater mo- 
ment in agitation. 

This credulous security in a Prince, who, by 

*Sleid. 549. Thuan. 339. 
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his sagacity in observing the comluQit. of^ alj^ 
around him^.was commonly led to an Je^Kcess. of 
^^1,^^' distrust, may seem unaccountable^ 'and has beeoi 
^««^ imputed to infatuation. But besides the exqui-^ 

vmch coo- *^ ^ . " , 

tnbi«tedto site address with which Maurice cbnqealed .Uis 
^ ^ intentions, two oircumstanceft oontribated .to 
the delusion^ The gout had retarhed. upon 
Charles sooii after his arrival, at Insptuc'k, with 
an increase of violence; and his constitution be* 
ing broken by such fnequent attacks* be was 
seldom able to exertliisnatural.vigourofaniiidi 
or to consider affairs, with his :usiial vigilancfS 
and penetration^ and Granvelie, liiafaop oiAn^ 
ras, his prime ministier, though ohe. of tfab 
most 5ubti<e 'Statesman of th^tor perhaps of any 
age, was on this occasion, t^a dupe of his own 
craft He entertained such. an hrgh^opinion: ol 
his own abiUtaeS) an^ he^ld thei political ' taleijita 
of the 6erma*ns'i«i^ such'coi^tempt^ t!hat bejde&f 
pised all the intimatlobs given him cooceaoiag 
Maurice's secret ttiaohihatiosis, orlhe.daxifjef'^ 

•ad his Ous des^giifi w<hich be- was (^a^eying!o^J - When 
the Dqkeof Alva, Ti^hose dark sfatspiciom 10104 ' 
harboured many double -concera ing the £lhetQiir(i 
sincerity,' proposed: callitig him imm^iatelijir to 
court to* answer for his* conduct, GranVelle 'i^ 
plied with great scornj That tbeser: afiptF^faem^ 
sions were groundless, and^thut'ardrniikevKGer^ 
man head was too gross to fortii ajpy.sbhemtt 
which he could not easily penetrate and baffle. 
Nor did he assume this peremptory^ tone 'mere- 
ly from confidence in his own discernment ; he 
had bribed two of Maurice's minrsters, and re- 


toiuisters. 
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eeived from, item frequent and minute informal 
tio9 concerriiilg.aU their master's motions. Bat 
through;this very thannely by which be expect^ 
edto giin .access to all Maance's counsels^ and 
eren to )ii8 tliougiitS) iuch intelligence was 
conveyed ito : bim as ^completed his deception. 
Mawici^)foiytuliateJy discovered the correspond 
dance o£ the two trditori^ with Grahvelle, >but 
instead of punishing them for thetr ' crime, he 
dexterou^y availed himself of their fmud, and 
turned his own arts against the bisbdp. He a£-' 
fectedtp treat these ministers withgreater coii^ 
fidence tluifi^er^ he admitted thetn-tohiscon^ 
8alt£U3ons ; he seeifaed to lay open his heart ta 
them; 'and taking care all the while to let them 
be acquainted with nothing but what it was 
his interest should be known, they transmitted * 
to Inspruck such accounts as possessed Gran*- 
velle with a firm belief of his sincerity as w^t 
as good intentions^. The Emperor himself, in 
the fjuioess of^ security, wias so little moved by a 
Biemk^rial, in nanie of the ecclesiastical Electors^ 
admonifihing him<to be on his guard against ' 
Maurice^ that he made light of this inteltigencei 
and his answer to them abobnds with dedans 
tioQs of hi(S entire and confident reliance on the 
fidelity: as weM as attachment of that Princef . ' 

At last Maurice^s preparations were complet- MaunM 
ed, and he had the satisfaction to find that his Ae\Tu^ua^ 
intrigues and designs were still unknown. But^ w,^^"*^ 

* MelviVs Memoirs, fol. edit. p. 12. 
t Sleid. ^35. 
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*^ ^ though now ready to take the fieM, hfe did not 
N^-v«w^ lay aside the arts which he had hitherto etd* 
^^^ ployed; and by one piece of craft more^ he de-^ 
ceived his enemies a few days longer. He gave 
out^ that he was about to begin that journey to 
Inspruck of which he had so oft«» talked* and 
he took one of the ministers whom Granvelle 
had bribed, to attend him thither^* After travel 
ling post a few stages, he pretended to be indis^ 
posed by the fatigue of the journey, and dis^ 
patching the suspected minister to make his 
apology to the Emperor for this delay, and to 
assuijg him that he would be at Inspruck with<^ 
in a few days ; he mounted on horseback, as 
soon as this spy on his actions was gone, rode 
full speed towards Thuringia, joined his army, 
March 18. ^hich amounted to twenty thousand foot and 
five thousand horse, and put it immediately in 
motion*- 


Pabiishes a At the same time he published a manifesto^ 

manifesto, 
justifying 
tuscoDduct 


manifesto, _ . . • , . /» ^ i_* »T»r 

justifying contammg his reasons for takmg arms. These 


were^ three in number : That he might secure 
the Protestant religion, which was threatened 
with immediate destruction } That he might 
maintain the constitution and laws of the EUn- 
pire, and save Germany from being subject^ 

* Melv. Mem. p. 1 3. These circumstances coQcerning the 
Saxofi ministers whom Granvelle had bribed, are not mention- 
ed by the German historians ; but as Sir James Melvil receiv- 
ed his information from the Elector Palatine, and as they are 
perfectly agreeable to the rest of Maurice*s conduct, they may 
be considered as authentic. 
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edtto the domhmii of an absblnte mcmardi} ^^^ 
That he ? might deliver the Landgrave of Hesise v^v-*^ 
froin the miseries of a long and oiiijast imprison* ^^^ 
nent -By the first, he roused all the favourers 
of the Reformation, a parly formidable by their 
zeal as well as nmnberSj and raidered desperate 
by oppression. By the second, he interested all 
t^e friends of liberty. Catholics nb less than 
Protestants, and made it their interest to uhite / 

with him .in asserting the rights and privileges 
common to both. The third, besides the glory 
which he acquired by his zeal to fulfil his en- 
gag^nents to the unhappy prisoner, was become 
a cause of general concern, not only from the 
compassion which the Landgrave's sufferings 
excited, but- from indignation at the injustice 
and rigotir of .the. Emperor's proceedings against ' 
him. Together with Maurice's manifesto, an* 
other appealed in the tia,me of Albert Marquis 
of Brandenburg Culmibach; who had joined him 
with a body of stdyentureiis whom he had drawn, 
together. - The same grievances which Mauirice 
had pointjcd out are mentioned in it, but with 
an excess of virulence and animosity suitable to 
the character of the Priiice in whose name it 
was published. 

The King of Frande added to these a mani- Htiipow^rw 
festo in his own name ; in which, after taking ported \tf 
notice of the ancient alliance betweeh the SL^**"^ 
French and German nations, both descended 
from the same ancestors; and after mentioning 
the applications, which, in consequence of this, 

vo;^ IV. E 
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s^* 9MM flf the nicist UluaArioiu amoag tbe GeraiM 
^■ j MNi v * ^ Priiusdis had wmde to him for his protection $ he 
^^^ dedareid^ (haik he now took arms tef re^eitablish 
the aaoient constitotian of the £mpirey to delw 
m ioff^ ^ its Priiif n ^oan captivi^f aad to 
atcure the priv ikget and iniiepeiideiice of all 
the jBfiMahiBrft of the Germanic body. I|i this 
manifeete^ Henry aafumed the extraordinary title 
of Pnt)to:Aw* of the Liberties of G&rmgny, and of 
»te ^e^^tiae JPrimces / and there vas engraved on it 
a eii{py the aneient sytubel of freedom, {^aeed 
hetweein two daggers, ial oc^er to iiitimate to the 
Gneimans, th^^t thie h^eiMtiiig was to be acqfuired 
and seeiilred by i&teo of araie^. 

. . . • , 

^ITt^s MAtTRiet bad fioar to ael a part entirely 
m the field, new, bat bifl fto^ihlf genius was eapable of ac« 
toHi|DodattiEig Heelf to every sitaatwi^ The 
moixkeiit he took arms, he ww as beM imd en** 
terprifmg in the flelc^ as be had heea eaatious^ 
and cfcafty i«i the cabinet He adianeed by 
rapid oiarchee toaisards tb^ Upper Germati^^ 
All the tbvma in his ivnay opeaed their gates a^ 
him. Hs reihistated the magtsltales wbtms the 
£nqMf or . had deposedi^ and gave possession of 
the churches to the Protestant ministers whom 
he had ejected. He directed his march to Augs- 
burg, 2mi ae the Impe^at gisnisen, which was 
ioet incQQltderablo to thi^k oi defending it, re* 
. t^lf d immed&tt^, he took piesseisioii of thai 


* mi «>9i Tbnsn; H^ ^ m^ Sfas. dtftibist^ ii. S1U 


gfeat cHjf «aA mAA the iiiH« &liA^ ih^te Ms ^ ^ ^ 


in th^ ttf#a» through wltioh hd hKd j^tteked^ ^%^ 

April 1. 

lll#ftt all* b«As«#ftati6h M ef e»ti3 So Une*|)etit. 2lSU 
«d* H# ddklf a gteM htittibef ef the Gertfifth 
PrinoM bM-m^ftgttihst \Atti, uM tlte t^^st either 
wady to join thetfiy dt wlshiti^ iucee^s to their 
«hter{rrtee. He beheld k pbWttM Mertiiroh un- 
ited with fhetn in eteise U^gnt, ietohding their 

operations in person at the head of a formidable 

ttrtnjTy while he, ihfough negligence sind dreduli- 
ty, whieh expd&ed hiin i)o lesi^ M keor h than t6 

im^tff had fleithef m^e, Mt Wats ill ccitiditidfk 
t6 mak€^^ AAy effedttmj prdVisriof«, either fdr 
crdtihtng hM rebe1K6«ls Subjeeti^, dr Resisting thfe 
iDftMtOfi of thd fbreigrt enemy. Pdrt 6f his 

SpadM tfd^p^ had beeti drdered intd ifangarjr 

iiig:^ib^t ther TtirKd ;, the t«^ h^d thttrched baclb 

to Itd^ly npm ddea^idn df the wskr in the dutch jr 
df i'a:rfi]i«. 'the bandsr h( nt^tm Gertnans hhA 
bee» dii^iiiii^y bedAusie he \Va^ not Able td pay 
tkem ; dr hrad entered ?ntd MAurlce's servlefe 
ftftef the i&ieg« of Magdeburg ; And he i^emained 
« iMpfuelt with lif body of soldievst hardly 
itttfhg enough td guard his d*^n petsOl^. Mis 
t^cAsUry Wa^ m nsnchf e^^hdusted^ &i his drm^r 
^W r^edueed. He had rfeceited nd ferfiittdncds 

ht seme titttefrofti the net* ivtytld. He h^d fdt'- 
feited all dredfii v^^lth th^ merchants of G^endi 

and Venice, who refused to lend him money, 

« iWiAi i55^ 9hii«m. S«2I. 
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^ ^^ *^ though tempted by the trfGer of exorbitant inte^ 
S-'-v^^ rest/ Thus Charles, though undoubted^' the 
most considerable potentate in Christendom^ 
and capable of exerting the greatest strength^ 
his power, notwithstanding the violent attack 
made upon it^ being still unimpaired,, found 
himself in a situation whiqh rendered him un- 
able to make such a sudden and vigorous ,^ffcrrt 
as the juncture required, and was necessary to 
have saved him from the present danger. 

I * 

fo^'^uSIS ^N this situation, the, Emperor placed all hU 
^tioHu^ hopes on negpciating; the only resource of 
such as are conscious of their own weakness. 
But. thinking it inconsistent with his dignity to 
make the first advances to subjects who were 
in arms against him, he avoided that indecorum 
by employing the mediation of his brother Fer- 
dinand. Maurice confiding in his own talents^ 
to conduct any negociation |n such a manner 
as to derive advantage from it, and hoping that, 
by the appearance of facility in hearkening to 
the first overture of accommodation, he might 
amuse the Emperor, and tempt him to slacken 
the activity with which he was now preparing 
.to defend himself, readily agreed to an ipter- 
view with Ferdinand in the town of Lintz in 
'Austria V and having left bis army to proceed 
on its march under the command of the Di^e 
of Mecklenburg, he repaired tbitber. 

prog«« of * Meanwhile the King of France punctually 
amy. fulfilled bis engagements to his allies. He took 
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the field early, with a nomerous ^and well-ap- 
pointed army, and marching directly into Lor- 
raifl, Toiil and Verdun opened their gates at ^*^^' 
his approach. His forces appeared next before' 
Metz", and that city, by a fraudulent stratagem 
of the Constable Montmorency, who having 
obtained permissibn to pass through it with a^ 
small guard, introdueed as many troops as were ^ 
sufficient to overpower the garrison, was like- 
wise seized without bloodshed. Henry made 
his entry into all these towns with great pomp ; 
he obliged the inhabitants to swear allegiance 
to him, and annexed those important conquests 
to the French Monarchy. He left a strong' 
garrison in Metz. From thence' he advanced 
towards Alsace, in order to attempt new con- 
quests, to which the success that had hitherto 
attended his arms invited him^. 

. The conference at Lintz did not produce Th««erji. 
any accommodation. Maurice, when h« con-' tween the 
sented to it, seenls to have had nothing in view f^M^I^ict 
but to amuse the Emperor; for he made such ®^«>eflect. 
demands, both in behalf of his confederates and 
their ally the French King, as he knew would 
not be accepted by a Prince, too haughty to 
submit, ^t once^ to conditions dictated by an 
enemy. But, however firmly Maurice adhered 
during the negociatioh to the interests of his 
associates, or how steadily soever he , kept in 
view the objects which had induced him to take 

* Thwan. 349, ' 
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tenniq^to (he AU6efWQ94 with |h^ ^per^F m 
paar»nQ9 of a p^«ii0« ^pQnition, f ^ir4iA»«4 

prQpot9«4 » weQQt) int^rvidw %,% pMf^u 9qe tl^ 
tweoty-sivth qf M»y» m4 (h»(. % ifKCf s|h»u14 
Qf>inin9nee i|a' that ^^ aA4 e««fMi«\i9 ti«^ (ttft 
i»nth of .[ttiui, in oitkr ^ gi^ jh(MA l^mm 

for ♦4iwtii>g ftUtlie B^inVl ift 4i^i^f . 

/ ■ 

"nest worn wg ; m^ «ta »«<!«*» <|ay* y^t re^iq^r 

tww. h» «>*9h*4 during ti>^t p^io^ tq sm^ 

would be so deaMYQt ^ tQ r^Q^^r ^b^ 9«fiOcisb 
tions at Passau extremely short, and entitle 

]|iw tp ^re^t; upo9 ^i^ p^Pi termsj. He ftwWw 
tth%t t^f prQspe0 of « 9pssat^ <»f ^j^i;^^ Viiu/ih 

-wm tQ t!^KQ {4»q« po wiw» y?g«ihe? vfitl* t;lii4 

opinion ^ his ^ar«^e8t»^aiii t<?, rer^^taWW* pi^aft?* 

qonl4 hawily fell V wpwing ^he £anp^ir Vfitlpk 

Wch fri*e |iQP^> ^Iwjfc l^e WQuW natvir*Ujf lp|)?'^ 
9ome> renD»isft» 9iq4 ?^W*^ WM^o wn>e 4e|P«% <^ 

f4.4irf«tly a^ (h@ h«4fl <^ 1)^^ ain^P^ <Niw4% 

motion that could be given to so great a body 
of troops. On th^ ei^teenth, he arrived at 


' 
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FieiMii, a post gi great cottiequeoee^ at Uto '^^' 
eotra&ce ioto tht Tyrolesdu There he foaad d y^^^yrmJ 
body of eigkt huAdrad mex^ wkmn the £nif«^ ^^- 
for bed Mseaibled, stf 09gl/ iatrenchedj m. ai^ 
der to oppoiBe bis progregi« He attacked tbtai 
kirtaAtiy wtih such rideace and impatdasilyi 
that tbef ebfladoiied llMirlmeft precipititdy^ 
atid» falling baek en a Mcoed body potted 
Mar Rote^ <)emiilufticated the paino terrof 
with whicth thiey themwlres bad been seijiedj 
%b those traopff ; go that tb^y likewiae toei^ to 
ii^ after ^ feeble MMtiuice^ 

El/ATfiD with th»6tt6eeM» wWeh exceeded Takes the 
hh nsKXit sangttiiie bepe^ M aerice pr^sBed £ih% ^^^,^ 
ward to Ebrenberght a castle situated oa ad 
high and steep precipiee^ wbieh cooxiUHMbd 
the only pass through the mountains. As 
this fori had iMeiv svrreodered to the Protes- 
tants at tine beginning ef the Smalkaldic wai; 
beeause the garrkKM taay tioMBit too \0ntk ter dei 
fend it) the Eaipenir^ iseinble o£ ita iia^airtAnot^ 
hadtak^n cm^^ at thi<S2J«MCtiH«^ to throw inM 
it a bo^ df troidpis saftoient to mamlain it 
igaimit the gneateatt^artarf . But a shidpberdt. ia 
pvrscrmg* agest which iKid stniyed ficaa hia 
fldclt^ bai4i^ dwtt^yvercd an uHkaowm path bjf 
wIMch ft wa^' pes^Mble to asaefld ta the top ojf 
tike raek, eaaie wiflt this^^ teasonabie piace e£ io^ 
tellt^itcci ia Manritte*; A raial) hmiA oi chossa 
seldiefs^^ ofyder the coiwiaawd of George of 
Mecklenburg) was instantly ordered to follow 
tlliis guide, Tbfey set mi m *h^ evening, and 
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^^^^ clambering up tlie rugged track with infinites 
fatigue as well as danger, they reached the 
suipsnit unperceived ; and at an hour which 
had been agreed on, when Maurice began the 
assault on the one side of the ciistle, they ap«^ 
peared on the other, ready to scale the walls, 
which were feeble in that ;plac0, beaause it had 
^ been hitherto deemed inaccessible. The gar? 
rison, struck with terror at .the sight of aa 
enemy on a quarter where they hf^d thought 
themselves perfectly secure, immediaitely threw 
down their arms, Maurice, s^lmpst withoujt 
bloodshed, and which was of greater conse-i 
quence to him, without loss of time, took pos^. 
session of a place, the reduction of which ii^ight 
have retarded him long,, ^nd have xcquire4 the 
utmost efforts of his yalour and skill ^« 

* 

A mutiny of MAURICE wasnowouly two. days march 
j«^i^^, from Inspruck, and without losing a ipoment 
he ordered his infantry to advance thither, h^vt 
ing left fats, cavalry, which was unserviceable in 
that mountainous country, at Fiessen, tQ guard 
the mouth, of the pass. He proposed to adr 
vance with such rapidity as to anticipate apjr 
accounts of the loss of Ehrenbergh, imd to sur* 
prise the Emperor, together with his attendants^i 
in an open town incapi^ble of defencje. Bu^ 
just as his troops began to move, a battl;alion of 
mercenaries mutinied,4eclaring that they woul() 
not stir until they b^d received the, gratuit/i 

* ' . * • 

* Arnoldi ¥ita Mavurit. 12$. 
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which^ according to the custom of that age, •^^ 
tbey claimed as the recompence due to "them >^i»> y ^*i / 
for having taken a place by assault. It was ^^^ 
with great difficulty, as well as danger, and not 
without some considerable loss of time, that 
Maurice quieted this insurrection, and prevail* 
edou the soldiers to follow him.to a place where 
he promised them such rich booty ad would be 
au ample reward for all their services* 

To the delay, occasioned .by this unforeseen The eh^ 
accident, the Emperor owed bis safety. He ct^doBMoa 
was informed of the approaching danger late ^^||^ 
in the evening, and knowing that nothing could 
save him butr a speedy flight, he instantly left 
Inspruck, without regarding the darkness of the 
night, or the violence of the rain which hap^ 
pened to fall. at that time; and notwithstanding 
the debility. occasioned by the gout, which ren^ 
dered him unable to bear any motion but that 
of a litter, he travelled by the light of torches, 
taking his way over the Alps, by roads almost 
impassable. His courtiers and attendants fol* 
lowed him w^th precipitation, some of them 
on such horses as they could hastily procure,- 
hmny of th0ul on foot, and all in the utmost 
confusion. In this miserable plight, very un« 
like the pomp with which Charles had appear- 
ed during the five preceding years as the con* 
queror of Germany, he arrived at length with 
his dejected train at Villach in Carinthia, and 
f^carcely thought himself secure even in that re^ 
)90$e inaccessible corner. 
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9 o o K Maurice entered Inspriick a dsw hmirs a£ier 
ii^ipC^ the Emperor and Iw attendants had left H; and 
M«^* enraged that tlie prey shonld escape out cf hh 
enters thai bands wheti be was just ready to seize i I, be 
pursued them some miles; but finding it innh 
possible to overtake persons^ to whom therr 
fear gave speed, he returned to the town, and 
abandoned all the Emperor's baggage, together 
with that of his ministers^ to be plarndered by 
the soldiers; while he preserved untouched 
e^very thing belonging to the Kmg of the Ro- 
mans, either because be had formed sdme Inend* 
)y connection with that Prince, or because be 
wished to have it bdieved that snob a connec* 
lion subsisted between them. A s^ there now 
remained only three days to the commencemeiit 
of the tmce (with such nicety bad Maurice cat- 
enated bis operations)^ he set ' ont for Passan^ 
that be might meet Ferdinand on the day ap^ 
pcmted/ 

Th€ Empe. BEFORE Clwirles l*ft InsprtNck, he withdrew 
mJ^^^ the gnards placed on thfe degraded Blector of 
swOT»yat Saxony, whom, dttriffg five years, be had cav^ 
ried about witb him a^ a prisoner; and set him 
entirely at liberty, either with an tdlention to 
embarrass Maurice by letting i^oo^e a rival, who 
might dispute h¥s titles to his dominions' and 
dignity, or froiii a seme of the indecency cif de^ 
taining'hin» a prisoner, while be himself nm the 
risk &f being deprived of hie awn liberty. Bvt 
that Prirtce, seeing no other way oi? escaping 
than that which the Emperor 40^ aod abhoi^ 




VimpM^y Qhvim m bi# flight, ^M t^ wpe<)i 
tb§ final 4wt^n of bi% htQ Iram Ibe tr^ty 

TitieaKAyeraRoi I}m wly eflfeote wbkb M««- Thecounca 
near! of^ajtioM {iro^uMl ill .wa^ np 9i9fmw breakup in 
kmmn sitXraoii ttot 1^ h»A ftidsfn wvs, th%n f^t^ 
% gCJQ^rsd c«i9ttetiatii»n tmzod tb^ felhoe^ of (ho 
eouoetL The German prektot mmediately 
Mrturoed h€«€s tbnK timy migbft pro^hle) {ot tt^ 
fmkky of tiMir vtfii|wsftive tavcitoiiM« Tbe ro^t 
V6M csKtremslyt impotie^t t^ bo gonoi w4. tthe 
kgSL^ who had hitborlo ^i^api^iiit^d »n tb^ 
todawaam of thd<Iiii|>triii) amba^wckK^ to pfo^ 
QiifQ an aodieoc^ in UMOouACftt fev.tbo Prol^f-* 
tmt diYtnui^ laHJl b^Id wiikb jqjf on jwKb t iiibKH 
9ble protoxji iw dk^ssjn^ 00 osMOibljri, wbkb 
h» k^ fomd it s« difiicoJl to govoiii^ Im 91 
^mgvegatMa bsld 09 i\» twontj^-^gbtb Qf 
ApHt* o fleoteo i0as; iaaiai: pKorogfiisi^lb^ CQuq^ 
«1 dbriog Iwoi y e^iSs otfid opipoiatMg; >t to iqoot. 
(ifc tho oxprrojkiMi o£ tbftk tim% if pe.i^ei imte* 
tb§i^ fiOfCistabliabed in EsMpo^.. Tbi^ pror<»^»* 
tbi^ bowevM^ceotfasiiiaAttioks^lbon too veor^;; 
90iA t^ ipn&seimg$ bi ; th^ ecMnciU ivbfio so^ 
Oia0«ii)ted m tbdiy^^^^ Miet tiioussifid Ave bmi- 
fir«d 3]mI a»|«jrvtwo4. &IL sqI^ imdra tbo pofKHl 
pMsdnbacblb tbbibbioRja 
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The convocation of this assembly had beeil^ 
passionately desired by all the States and Prin- 
Thi^^ <^^ in Christendom, who, from the wisdom as 
^j^**^ well as piety of prelates representing the whole 
body of the faithful, expected some charitable 
and efficacious endeavours towards composing 
the dissensions which unhappily had arisen in 
the church. But the severistl pkipes by whose 
authority it was called, bad' other objects in 
view, r They exerted all their power or policy 
to attain these; and by the abilities as weU as 
address of their legates, by the ignorance of 
many of the prelates, and by the servility of the 
indigent Italian bishops, acquired such influence 
in the council, that they dictated all its decrees, 
and framed them^ not with an intention to re-^ 
store unity and concord to the church, but to 
establish their own dominion, or to confirm 
those tenets, upon . which they imagined that 
dominion to be founded. Doctrines, which had 
hitherto been admitted upon the credit of tra<>' 
dition alone, and received with some latitude 
of interpretation, were defined with a scrupu^ 
lous nicety, and confirmed by the sanction of 
authority. Rites, which had formerly been ob« 
served ofily in deference to -custom supposed to^ 
be ancient, were established by the decrees of 
the church, and ' declared to .be essential parts 
of its worship. The brCach, indllead of being 
closed, was widened, and made irreparable. In- 
place of any attempt to. recdnciiie the conteiMk^ 
ing parties, a line was drawn with such studied 
^curacy, as ascertained and marked out the 
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dtstinctidn between them. This still serves to ^9^^ 
keep them at ^a ^distance; and, without some x^p-vW 
signal interposition of Dirine Providence^ mast ^^ 

render the separation perpetuaL 

-. ' 

Our knowledge of the proceedings of this Character 
assembly, is derived.from three different authors. nansVuiis 
Father Paul of Venice wrote his history of the ^^^^^^ 
Council of Trent, while the memory of what 
bad passed there was . recent, and some who 
had been members of it were still alive. He 
has exposed the intrigues and artifices by which 
it was conducted, with a freedom and severity 
which have given a deep wound to the credit 
of the council. He has described its deliberar 
4ions, and explained its decrees,. with such per* 
spicuity and depth of thought, with such va- 
rious erudition and sudi force of reason, as have 
justly entitled his work to be placed among the 
most admired historical compositions. About . 
half a century thereafter ; the Jesuit Pallavicim 
published his history of the council, in opposi- 
tion to that of Father Paul, and by employing 
all the force of. an acute tod refining genius 
to invalidate the credit, or to confute the rea* 
sonings of his antagonist, he labours to prove, 
by artful apologies for the proceedings of the 
council, and subtle interpretations of its decrees, 
that it deliberated with*impartiality, and decid- 
ed with judgment as well as candour. Vargas, 
a Spanish doctor of laws, who was appointed 
to attend the Imperial ambassadors at Trent, 
sent the bishop of Arras a regular account of 
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^^^^ the translbGtiond :iherc^ e&plftinits^ «U tiit tt^br 
v^^vw which the Le^ftte employ^ to influence or 
"**• ofwawe tJner couticit Hia letters have been 
' published, in which be infeighsagaiDft tht pa- 

pal court with that asperity of censure, which 
was natural to a matt whose ifttuatioa CAtibled 
him to obserre its intfigoei tkcrrooghly, and who 
was obliged to e^ert all his atteiittott atiA i*- 
ledts iH order to disappoint thetn. Bui whicb- 
Merer of these authors an intelligent pefwAi 
takes for hn guide, in fortntng a judgment Con- 
cerning the spirit of the cooncily he mu^t dii^ 
co?er so macb ambition fts well ai$ artiiioe l»- 
ttK^g soaie of tbememb^s, so much igi^oramce 
and cormption amonpg oehei^; he must obsiertre 
$Qch a large infosion of human policy and psil- 
sionfi^ mingted with du6h a scanty portion of 
that simplioity of hearty sanoticy of maifmnrs^ 
and )o?e of truth, which alone qn^lify m^n to 
determine what docttidf $ ar^ worthy of Ood^ 
and what vrorship is aco^aUe to him $ tba(> he 
will find it no easy matter to belike, thai imy 
extraordinary inftuence of the Vkiy Ohoit bc»- 
vered oter this assemblyr Md dioat^ W S^ 


Stimsburg ; 


The French Whfile Matirice i<^as employed ifi iiegoci**- 

endeavour ir 4 o 

to wrprise ing with the King of the Romatts^ at LiA t2f. Of 

jo making war ow the fimpefror \tt the Tyrol, 

the French King had advanced into Abade as 

far asStrasbiirg; and havJffg diemande^ led^^e 
of the Senate to uavcb shrough the ^^ji he 

hoped that by repeating the same fraud 
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k6 b%d practised at Mete, !fae might render ^^^ 
himsdf maator of the pla^oe^ and by that meant %^iy»^ 
secwe a passage over tbe Rl:uae into the heart ^^^ 
of Germany* Bat the Straabnrgher^, inatrocted 
and put onitheir guard by tbe crednlity and 
mtsfortisne of their neighbours, shut their gates; 
and having afifeemfoled a garrison of five thou*^ 
sand soldiers, repiaired their fortifications, rased 
the houses in their soburbst, and determiiied to 
ddeod themselTee to the utmost. At tbe same 
time they sent a deputation of their mort re- 
spectable cntieena to the Kinfv in order to di«- 
vert him firom makii^ any hostile attempt up* 
<m them. The Electors of Tretes and Cologn^ 
the Duke of Clevce, and other prinoea in the 
neighbourhood, kiterposed in their behsdf ; be«> 
fisechiag Henry that he would not forget so 
so€A tbe title which he had generoosly assam* 
ed^ and instead of being the Detivereir of Geiw 
many, become its Oppressor. The Swiss Can* 
Urns seconded them with aeal^ soliciting Henry 
to spare a city which had long been connect^ 
with their community in friendship and alliance. 

PoWBHPUL as this united intercession was, it ^^H^'^ 
would not have prevailed on Henry to forego a 
prase of so mbch- value, if he had been in a con^ 
dition to have, seized it* But, in that age, the 
method of subsisting numerous armies at a difr- 
tanee from tbe firontiers of their own country, 
was imperfectly understood, and neither the re- 
venues of Princes, nor their experience in the 
art of war, were equal to the great and compli* 
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cated efforts ivhkh such an undertaking re()ulr<' 
ed. The French» though not far removed from 
their own frontier, began already to suffer from 
scarcity of provisions, and had no sufficient ma- 
gazines collected f to support them during a 
^iege^ which must necessarily have been of great 
length^. At the same time, the Queen of Hun^ 
gary, governess of the Low*Countriet;, had as* 
sembled a considerable. body of :ti*€op9, which, 
under the command of Martin die Rossem, laid 
waste Champagne, and threatened the adjacent 
provinces of France^ . These concurring cir- 
cumstances obliged the King, though with re- 
Juctance, to abaiuio(n the enterprise. . But be- 
ing willing to acquire some merit with hisalli^ 
by this retreat which he could not avoid, be pre<- 
tended to the Swiss that he bad taken the reso- 
lution merely in compliance with their requestf ; 
and then, after giving orders that all the horses 
in his army should be 1<^ to drink in the Rhine, 
as a proof of his having pushed his conquest so 
far^ he marched back towards Champagne* 

Theopeim- While the French King and the main army 
AxbenA of the confederates were thus employed, Al- 
2^*°" bert of firandeuburg was entrusted with the 
<x^mmand of a separate body of eight thousand 
tnen, consisting chiefly of mercenaries who 
had resorted to his standard, rather from the 
hope of plunder, than the expectation of regu- 

'■...'. 

* Thuan. 35 U 332. 

j" Sleid, 557. Brantome, torn. vii. 39. 
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lar pay. ^ That Prince, seeing himself at thfe 
head of • sttch a namber of desperate adventur- 
ensy ready to follow wherever he should lead 
them, soon began to disdain a state of subor* 
dination^ and to form such extravagant schemes 
of aggrandizing himself, as seldom occur^ ev^i 
to ambitious tninds, Unless when civil frar or 
violent factions rousfe^ them to bold exertions^ 
by aliuring them witb immediate hopes 6( suc^ 
oessb . Pull of these aspiring thoughts^ Albert 
made war in a manner very different from the 
other confederates. He endeavoured to spread 
the terror of his arms by the rapidity of his 
motioi^, >» well as the extent and rigour 
of his devastations; he exacted > contributions 
wherever he. came, in order to amass such a 
sum of money, as woidd put it in his power to 
keep l»s. army together; he labdured to get 
possession of Nuremburg, Ulm, or some'otbev 
of the free cities in Upper Germany^ in which^ 
as a capitsil, he might fix the seat of his powen 
But, finding these cities on their gnaid, and in 
a condition to resist his aittacks, he turned all 
his ragCi against the popish ecclesiastics, whose 
territories, he plundered with such wanton and 
merciless barbarity, as gave them«a very unfa* 
vourabte impression of the spirit of that refor-^ 
matioa in; religion, with 2eal for which he pre^ 
tended to be animated. The bishops of Bam* 
bergh and Wurzburgb^ by their situation, lay 
particularly exposed iahis ravages; he obliged 
the former to transfer td him, in property, al- 
most one half of his extensive diocese; and 
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^idinpelled iht latter to advance a ^Veat AQtn df^ 
moneyt in order to sarc bis terrikorito frou^ 
l-ttiil^ tod desolation*. During all tliosd wiki a^ 
lies Albert paid no r^brd either to. Silaurioe'ft 
iMrderd> whose eommands as Generaliasiicio of 
tifte leag«te he hud engaged t<> ohey«c mr to the 
Temonsttwiees of the other coolederaleb $ and 
maniiestty diacOTered^ that he attewied only to^ 
his oiMn private eitiolmnenty without mijr $<94iett 
tiidi tibout the eoaimon cause, dr the geoeraif 
el^^eots.whick had indnvced fl»m te^ lake arlM^i 

The nego. M^UAt C £ hofriitt' e«idered his iaFliiy t^ niarcb 

eiations of ^ *' 

peace at b«iok vo^ BatariEi, ai»d hav^mg published a pro»^ 
elamatioti enj6inic^ the Latiberttti deingjr and 
instruetors of youths .to resume the ^ys&a&am of 
their fitnetitfas tn aU the citiesy sohoofa^ and 
amvccisilies fr<n^ which they had been <^ected^ 
met Ferdiaand.at Passani an the twenty^Ktte 
^y of Majr^ As matters of the greatest coii«> 
seqneooe to- the AituHe ^tfit and indeipeiidence 
,ef the Enifiire were \o be settled \vt this coi^» 
greSs, the eyes of all Gtetntany were fitted iip« 
OD it. B^des Ferdvoand dtOd tbe Im^rtal 
Itmba^tdorsy the I>uke af Bav^^a^ the hishops 
«f Salt£fo«irgh aod Aichstadt^ the ministers of 
all the Electors^ tojpsther. with deputies fron 
most of the iconsiderable Princes and free cities^ 
resoHted to Putssau. Mamice, ia the tiirare of 
his associatesy and the King of the Romates ai 
ihe £kDpet*or's representaliter ofiened the neg^^^ 
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father with th^ cUputie^ of siiph »(» w0rp fi.l?i- ^^^. . W 

niQtivps of t|i|3 owa cQndiiet, Aft«r hurmg enur 'J^jjj^ 
imratMftll tbf uwjanstituiion»l ftn4 pppre«$if« p"*"***- 
a/Gt^ (>f tfa^ Emperored ftcjipmirtr^ioii; be, agme^ 
fil>ly tQ %\m mftnilfito wbich b^ b^d publi^bed 
wbun b^ took ^tm ^tgnimt him, limfted hi^ der 
m9^M$ ta tbrae iirtial09 ; Tbat the LaniigrQ.Ff 
q( H^sft 0bou}d be immediately s^t at liberty i 
That the grievanoes in the civil gpy^rfim^ent of 
tb? Eoipire ffbonUi be redfMSfd ; and that the 
Frot«0t»iite ehoubl bt allowed tbo publie ^xert 
cid0 of their- religioa witheut molestation. Fer-r 
dipaad and the imp^al ambassadorB diseoverr 
log their unwilliogiiegfi to gratify him with re^ 
^rd to all thf $0 points, the mediators wrote a 
jeint tetter to the Emperor, beseeebiog him to 
Mirer Germany frpm the calamities of a civil 
urmr* by givieg such satisfaction to Mauried 
Mid his party as might induce them to lay 
down their arms ; and at the same time they 
pmvailed upoti Maurtee tp grant a prplonga^ 
tioo of the truce ior a 6hort time, during which 
they iu»dertoofc to procure the Eaiperor'fi fi^al 
MMver to hi« demaada. 

Tsrif request wa^ presented to the Emperor PowofuUf 
in the name of ell the Princes of the Empire, b^^Se** 
fiopidi ae well as li^otestapt, iij the aame of ^j'lS^ 
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such as had lent an helping hand to forward 
his anibitious schemes, as well as df those who 
had vierw^ed the progress of his power with jea^ 
lousy and dread. The uncommon and cardial 
unanimity with which they concurred at this 
juncture in enforcing Maurice's demands, and 
in recommending peace, fl(>wed from different 
causes. Such as were most attached to the 
Roman Catholic church could not help obsenr* 
ing, that the Protestant confederates were at 
the head of a numerous army, while the Empe^ 
ror was bCit just beginning to provide for his 
own defence. They foresaw that great efforts 
would be required of them, and would be ne^ 
cessary on their part^ in order to cope with ene- 
mies, who had been allowed to get the start so 
far, and to attorn sdch formidiaible power. Ex* 
J)erience had taught tliem, that the fruit of all 
these efforts would be reaped by the Emperor 
alone, and the more complete any victory prov- 
ed which they should gain, the fester wbuld 
they bind their own fetters, arid render them 
the more intolerable. These reflections - made 
them cautious how they contrtbated a second 
time, by their indiscreet zeal, to put the Empe^ 
ror in possession of power which would be fatal 
to the liberties of their country. Notwithstand* 
ing the intolerant spirit of bigotry in that age, 
they chose rather that the Protestants shoold 
acquire t^hat security for their religion which 
they demanded, than by assisting Charlesto op- 
press them, to give such additional force tb the 
Imperial prerogative^ as would overturn the con- 
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ftiitttion of the Impire- To all these cotisidera- ^ ^^ ^ 
tions, the dread of seeing Germany laid waste v-*^/-^^ 
by a cml war added new force. Many states ^^^** 
of the Empire, already felt the destructive, rage 
of Albert's arms, others dreaded it, and all wishr 
ed for an accommodation between the Emperor 
and Maurice, which they hoped, would save 
them from that cruel scourge. , 

Such ware the reasons that induced so many The motives 
Princesi notwithstanding thevariety of their po- flu^^ibe 
litical interests, and the opposition in their reli- ^'^.*' 
gious sentiments, to unite in recommending to tme. 
the Emperor an accommodation with Maurice^ 
not only as a salutary, but as a necessary mea- 
sure. The motives which prompted Charles to 
desire it, were not fewer or of less weight. He 
was perfectly sensible of the superiority which 
the confederates had acquired through his own 
negligence ; and he now felt the insufficiency 
of his own resources to oppose them. His Spar 
nish subjects, disgusted at his long absence^ 
and weary of endless wars, which were of little 
benefit to their country, refused to furnish him 
any considerable-supply either of men or money; 
find although by his address or importunity he 
might have hoped to draw from them at last 
more effectual aid; that, he knew, was too dis- 
tant to be of any service in the present exigeur 
cy of his affairs. His treasury was drained ; his 
veteran forces were dispersed or disbanded, and 
he could not depend much either on the fidelity 
t>r courage of the new levied soldiers whom he 
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* 6 « ^ftg eolleirtiftg. There was no hop* of f ef>«fet« 

^ ^i^ y ' ^fc*^ \tig with sticdesfi the same artifices whlfch had 

'^^^' weakened And rtlided the Smalk^ldi^ league. 

Ab the etid at which he aimed was tidw known^ 

he tbtlld T\t> longer employ the specious prfe- 

lexts whi@h had formerly concealed his ambi^ 

lidtis designs* EVei*y WinQ^ iti Ge^matiy wai 
alarmed and on his gUlirdi aild it was vain 
to think of blinding them a second time to such 

& degree^ as to tntike dne part ^f them iiistru- 
i^ents to ^nsla\re the other* The tpirit of a 
tiotifederAey, whereof Maurice was the head^ 
eiiperiettce had taught him to be very diflferefii 
frbm that of the leag:ue of Smalkalde; andfr^iA 
what he had already felt, he had ito reasoh to 
flatter himseif that its couneils would be as \t> 
resolute, or its etforts as timid and feeble. If ho 
fehould resolve ott contmiiiug the war> he might 
l^e assured, that the most eousiderable. states in 
Germany would tak« part in it against hitt^ 3 and 
a dubious neutru.lity was the utmost he could 
expect from the rest* While the eoftfeder^ttet 
^ ifound full employ ment fer his larms in one <\tM^ 

ler, the King of France would sei^e the fav^f* 
able opportunity, and push on K^^ t>periatimis in 
sinoiher, with afmost cert«tin suc^ss. ThM 
monarch had already made con^u^i^tis in iho 

Empire, whi<5h Cfc^tes Wafe no less eager t^ rO* 

tsover^ than impaiifeftt i^ be retfenged on him 

for aiding his tofeJ^tdnitent ^5ubjfe<i*3. Th^Migh 
iienvy bad noW fetii^d from th* bankrs of lh6 
Rhine, he had Ottly varied the sfeene tolF ht:>stili«- 
^ies^3 feMng invaded the Low-Oountriw With ail 



Ks forces. Tho Tarks^ rou&ed by the solioita^ 
tioos of the French KiBg, aa weU as stimulated 
by refleutoMnt mgaiost Ferclinapd for having ^^*' 
fiolatad the truce in Hungary^ had prepared a 
powerful fleet to ravage the coaats of Naples 
and Si/cily, which he had Jeft ^most defenc^lessi 
hy calling thence the gfeatest part of the regth 
lar troops to join the army which he was now 
Assenabling. 

- F£RDlNiiNS>, who west in person to Villach^ Ferdinand 
in order to lay befoi*o tho Emperor the result of prot^ai] 
the conferences at Passau» had likewise rec^sons ^^°^!^ 
peculiar to himself for desiring an accommoda* 
tion. These prompted him to second, with the 
greatest jearaestness, the arguments which the 
Princes ass^nbled there had employed in re^ 
irommendiiig it He had observed, npt without ^ 
secret satisfaction, the fatal blow that had been 
given to the despotic power which his brother 
had usurped in the Empire, tie was estreme*' 
ly solicitous to prevent Charles from recovering 
his former superiority, as he foresaw that ambi* 
tious Prince would immediately resume, with 
increased eagerness, and with a better chance 
of success, his favourite scheme of transmitting 
that power to bis son» by excluding his brother 
from the right of succession to the Imperial 
throne. On this account he was willing to con-' 
tribute towards circumscribing the Imperial au« 
thoiity, in onder to render his own possession of ; 
it certain. Besides, Solyinan, exasperated at ' ' 

the Joii» of Transylvania, and still xpore at the 
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fraudulent arts by which it had been seized, had 
ordered into the field an army of an hundred 
thousand men, which having defeated a great 
body of Ferdinand's troops, and taken several 
places of importance, threatened not. only to 
complete the conquest of the province^ but ta 
drive them out of that part of Hungary which 
was still subject to his jurisdiction. He was un- 
able to resist, such a mighty enemy; the Empe* 
ror, while engaged in a domestic war, could af- 
ford him no aid ; and he could not even hope to 
draw from Germany the contingent, either of 
''' troops or money, usually furnished to, repel the 
invasions of the Infidels. Maurice, having ob« 
served Ferdinand's perplexity with regard to 
this last point, had offered, if peace were re-es* 
tablished on a secure foundation, that he would 
march in person with his troops* into Hungary 
against the Turks. Such was the effect of this 
well-timed proposal, that Ferdinand destitute of 
every other prospect of relief, became the most 
zealous advocate whom the confederates could 
have employed to urge their ckiims, and there 
was hardly any thing that they could ihave de» 
manded which he would not have chosen to 
grant, rather than have .retarded a pacifica-^ 
tion, to which he trusted as the only means of 
saving, his Hungarian crown. 

circum- . When SO many causes Conspired in render* 

stances , , , , . 

which re- lug an accommodatiou eligible, it .might have 

^*^^ been expected that it would have takea place 

immediately. But the inflexibility of the Em* 
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peror's temper, together with his unwillingness 
at once to relinquish objects which he had long 
pitrmed with such earnestness and assiduity, ^^^^ 
counterbalanced, for some time, the force of all 
tbe motives which disposed him to peace, and 
not only put that event at a distance, but seem* 
ed to render it. unoertain. -When Maurice's 
demandS) together with tbe letter of the me- 
diators at Passau, were presented to him, he 
peremptorily refused to redress the grievances 
which were pointed out, nor would he agree to 
any stipulation for the immediate security of the 
Protestant religion, but proposed referring both 
these to the determination of a future diet. On 
his part, he required that instant reparation 
should be made^to all who, during the present 
war, had suffered either by the licentiousness of 
the confedecate troops, or the exactions of their 
leaders. , 

Maurice, who was well acquainted with the Maurice's 
Emperor's arts, immediately concluded that he I^rau^ns 
had nothing in view by these overtures but to ^^^^^ **• 
amuse an.d deceive ; and therefore, without lis- 
tening to Ferdinand's intreaties, he left Passau 
abruptly, and joining his troops, which were en- 
camped at M^rgentbeim,. a city in Franconia, 
belonging to the knights of the Teutonic or- 
der, he put them in motion, and renewed hosti- 
lities. As three thousand men in the Emperor's 
pay had thrown themselves into Frankfort on 
the Maine, and might from thence infest the 
neighbouring country of Hesse, he marched to- 
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wards that citj» and laid siege toit in'ferai{ 
The briskness of this enterprise^ and the vigour 
with which Maarice carried on his apptoaches 
against the town, gave such «an alarm to the 
Emperor, as disposed him to lend a more favour* 
able ear to Ferdinand's arguments in babalf of 
itn accommodation. Firm and haughty as bis 
nature was, he found it necessary to bmid, and 
signified his willingness to make concessions on 
his part, if Maurice, in return, would abate 
somewhat of the rigour of his demands. Fendi^ 
nand, as soon as he perceived that his brother 
began to yield, did not demi from his importu* 
nities, until he prevailed on him to declare what 
wa<$ the utmost that he would. grant for the so* 
curity of the confederates. Having gained this 
difficult point, he instantly dispatched a mes^ 
senger to Maurice's camp, atd imparting to 
him the Emperor's final resolution, conjured him 
not to frustrate his eiideavours for the re-esta- 
blishtnent of peac^ ; or, \xy an unseasonable 0b* 
stinacy on his side, to disappoint the wishes oC 
all tjl^ermany for that salutary event. 


Mamiee 
desiioasof 
an Bccom- 
IBodation. 


MAUftiCE,: notwithstanding the prosperous vit 
tuationofhis affairs, was strongly inclined te 
Jisten to this advice. The Emperor, though 
over-reached and surprised, had nofw begun to 
assemble troops, and however alow his motions 
•might be^ while the fitet fleets of hisoonsterni^ 
lion remained, he was sensfUe that Charles 
must at last act with vigour prdportidnal to the 
extent of his power and territoides^ and lea^ ^ 
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h Oentadny an army formidable by itB numbers; « oo k 
and still more by the terror of his name, as well ^^s^w 
ts tbe remembrance of bis past victories* He ^^^ 
^idd scarcely hope that a confederacy, cdm-^ 
posed of 60 many members, would continue to 
operate with onion and perseverance sufficient 
to resist the consistent and Well-directed efforts 
of an army, a^ tbe absolute disposal of a leader 
scofistomed to command aiid to conquer. He 
felt already, although he had not hitherto ex* 
perienced the shock of any adverse event, that 
te himself Wast the head of a disjointed body. 
He savr, ftom the example of Albert of Branden^ 
burg, how difBcuh it would be, with all his ad« 
dtlsss and credit, to prevent any particular 
member from detaching himself from the whole, 
ftnd how impossible to recal him to his proper 
rank and subordination. This filled him with 
apprehensions for the common cause. Another 
Coi^decation gave him no less disquiet with r^ 
gsfd to his 4WII particular interests. By setting 
at liberty the degraded Elector, and by repeal- 
ing the act by wbich that Prince was deprived 
of his hereditary honouts and dominions, the 
fimperor tod it in hva power to wound him in 
Hm most tender part. Ttie efforts of a Prince 
beloved by his ancient subjects, and revered by 
til tlve Pnotestant party, in onder to recover 
^ft^t luid been onjustly taken from bim, coukl 
hardly ha?e failed of exciting commotions in 
Saxony, which would endanger all that he had 
acquired at the expence of so much dissimula^ 
tioi| and 4rrific9. tt was no less in the Empe- 
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ror's power to fender vain all the solicitatian^ of 
the confederates in behalf of the Landgrave. 
He had only to add one act of violence more 
to the injustice and rigour with which he had 
a.lready treated him ; and be had accordingly 
threatened the sons of that unfortunate Prince^ 
that if they persisted in their present enterprise^ 
instead of seeing their father restored to liberty, 
they should hear of hils having suffered the pu- 
nishment which his rebellion had merited*. 


The peace HAVING deliberated upon all these points 
^kidS with his associates, Maurice thought it more 
atpassan. prudcht to accept of the . conditions offered, 
though less advantageous . th^n those which he 
had proposed, than again to commit all tb the 
doubtful issue of warf: He repaired forthwith 
to Passau, and signed the treaty of peace j of 
which the chief articles were. That before the 
twelfth day of August, the confederates shall 
lay dowii their arms, and disband their forces ; 
Aug. 2. That on or before that day the Landgrave 
shall be set at liberty, and conveyied in safety 
to his castle of Rheinfels ; That a diet shall be 
held within six months, in order to deliberate 
concerning the most proper and effectual me- 
thod of preventing for the future. all .disputes 
and dissensions about religion ; That; in the 
mean time, neither the Emperor, nor any 
other Prince, shall, upon any pretext wliatt 
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W^er, oflter any injury or violence to such as ad* ^^^ ^ 
hered to the confession of Augsburg, but allov^ v.#-v-w^' 
them to enjoy tte free and undisturbed exer- *^^^ 
cise of their religion ; That, in return, the Pro- 
testants shall not molest the Catholics either 
in the exercise of their ecclesiastical jurisdic- ' 
tion, or in performing their religious ceremd* 
nies ; That the Imperial chamber shall adminis^ 
ter justice impartially to persons of both par* 
ties, and Protestants be admitted indiscriminate-^ 
]y with the Catholics to sit as judges in that 
court ; that if the next diet should not be able 
td^ terminate the disputes with regard to reii» . 
gion, the stipulations in the present treaty in 
behalf of the Protestants shall continue for ever 
in full force and vigour ; That none of the con^ 
federates shall he liable to any action on ac« 
count of what had happened duiring the course 
of the war; That ''the consid^ation of those en- 
croachments which had been made, as Mau- 
rice pretended, upon the Constitution and liber- 
ties of the Empire, shall be remitted to the ap- 
proaching diet; That Albert of • Brandenburg 
^all be comprehended in the treat}-, provided 
he shall accede to it, and disband his forces 
before the twdfth of August *. 

' .Such was' the memorable treaty of Passau, Rcflectiong 
that overturned the vast fabric, in erecting ^ce^^and 
which Charles had employed so many years, ^nduS^of 
and had exerted the utmost efforts of his power Maurice. 

* Eeceuil desTraitez^ ii. 261. 


BOOK said policy; tbat MDuUed 9il hi# regnlikU^iMI 
V^v-^i^ with regard to religioq ; def«at^ ^1 bif» kop^ 
^^^ of rendering the Imperial authority absolute 
and hereditary ia hie family i and established 
the Protestant church, which had hitherto mht 
»sted precariously in Germany, through cont 
na¥ance^ or by eKpedient^^ upoi^ a firm and §ff 
care basis. Maurice reaped all the glory of 
. having concerted and completed this uni^pect^ 

ed revolution. It in a singular circumstancei 
that the Reformation should be ifwlebted for 
its aecnrity and full ^rtablisbmefit in Germany^ 
to the same hand which had brought it to tb^ 
brink of destruction* and that both eveote should 
have been accomplislied by the same arts of 
dissimulation. The efids» however* which Maur 
rice had in view^ at those dtffer^t juncturest 
seew to have been more attended to than ths 
mesms by which be attained tbem ; and he was 
now as universally extiriJed for his zeal and pub^ 
Kc spirit as he had lately betm condemned Hot 
his indifference aad interested policy. It is n^ 
less worthy of observation, that the Fiseneb 
King, a monarch zealous for the Catholic faiths 
should employ his power in Offder to protect 
and maintain the Reformiaiiofi isi the Empine* 
at the very lime when he was persecuting his 
own Protestant subjects with ail the 'fiero^iess 
of bigotry^ and that the league for tids purpose^ 
winch proved so fatal to the Romish churchy 
should be negociated aod signed by ja Itomaa 
Catholic bishop. So wonderfully doth the wis- 
dom of God superititetid and regulate the ca- 
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fnce of humsn pussions, and render thejKn aub^ ' V^ ^ 
ler? lent tonrards the accomplisbmieat of his owa 


IS^L 


King in t\u» 


LnTLS attention was paid to the interests of uttienifia^ 
tbe French King during the negociations at Ih^p^ench 
Passaiu Maurice and hia associates, . haying 
gained what they had in view, discovered no 
great solicitude about an ally, whom, iperhaps, 
they reckoned to be overpaid for the assistance 
which he had given them, by his acquisitions 
in Lorrain. A short clause which tbey pro^ 
cured to be inserted in the treaty, importing, 
that the King of France might communicate 
to the confederates his particular pretensions 
or causes of hostility, which they would lay he* 
fore the Emperor, was the only sign that 
they gave of their remembering how much 
they had been indebted to him for their success* 
Henry experienced the same treatment, which 
every Prince who lends his aid to the authors 
of a civil war may expect. As soon as the rage 
of faction began to subside, . and any prospect 
of accommodation to open, his services were 
forgotten, and his associates made a merit with 
their sovereign of the ingratitude with which 
they abandoned their protector. But how 
much soever Henry might be enraged at the 
perfidy of his allies, or at the impatience with 
which they hastened to make their peace with 
the Emperor, at his expence, he was perfectly 
sensible that it was more his interest to keep 
well with the Germanic body, than to resent 
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BO^OK ^)ie indignities offered him by any particular 
members of it. For that reason he dismissed 
the hostages which he had received from Maii« 
rice and his associates^ and affected to talk in 
the same strain as formerly 5 concerning bis 2eal 
for maintaining the ancient co4stitution and 
liberties of the Empire. 
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BOOK XI. 

ZjLS soon as the treaty of Passau was signed, book 
Maurice^ in consequence of his engagements >.^^yW 
with Ferdinand, marched into Hungai-y at' the ^ *^^^* 
head of twenty thousand men. But the great Maurice 
superiority of the Turkish armies, the frequent toHungaqr 
mutinies both of the Spanish and Gierman sol- xSSf *^* 
diefs, occasioned by their want of pay, together 
with ihk dissensions 'between Maiirice and Cas- 
taldo, w^ho was piqued at being obliged to re- 
sign tne chief command to him, prevented his 
perfdrmiAg any thing in that country suitable 
to'his former fame, or of great benefit to the 
Ki»g ofthe Romalns*. , ' 
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^%^^ When Mauriee set out for Hungary, the 
^-.pvw Prince of Hesse parted fr^^L him with the forces 
Thl^w- wnder his eotnmandy aad marched baek into his^ 
g^^ ow» countfy^r that p^^ mifbt b^ rwdy lo receive 
covers his his fatberupotir bis^^rfeturh, sMfrf givetrp to him 
the reins of goyeriiment which he had held dur- 
ing his absence. But fortune was not yet weah 
ry of perseeuling the l^andgr^ye. A battahoft 
of mercenary tnoopc^, whi<$h had been in the 
pay of Hesse^ being sedoced by Reifenberg their 
colonel, a soldier of fertuhe, reacfy to engage 
in any enterj[jFfee,. ^eeret^y witfalrew: ffoxn the 
young Priftcf^ as fee wai mardiing hbtirewardsr 
and joined Albert of Bramlenburgy^ who still 
continued in arm» ogfti iiit the EmperoTy refusing 
to be inckided in the treaty of Passau. Un- 
happily for the Lmdgr^v;e;^^ ^ aecotint of tht^ 
reached the Netherlands^ jiist as be was disnys^ 
S^d from the citad^ of MechliE^.wher^:^)M l^J 
been confined^ but before ^ l>ad ^ot beyoni^ 
the frontiers of that cbjmtVy, ,lrhe Quaen. of 
Hungary, wbp goveiriWd there \n, her brpteerV 
name, ince^^ed at suc)i a^n open violat^Qp^ of th^ 
treaty to wl^iqh Ibe bwect. jiis literty^ issji^^ or- 
ders to arrest tiim, and coinmUted U\i^ »^mn.XQ 
the custody 6f tlf^ sam0 %)an^^^ capt?^iv\ wW 
ha4^gtt£vrde4 him for fi|ve,ye^rs with th^ jXk^s% 
severe yigilance. FhiFip t)ebeld all th^ borroF9 
of his imprisbnm^nt renew^d^ .^nd.bi^ SiMrilU^ 
sUrbsidingin the. same pr^portio^ a8 the j laaid 
risen during the short Interval in which* \f^ ba^ 
enjoyed liberty ; be sunk into despair^ and be- 
lievQ^Uikmelfi tc^ be ikiOc»ed: to p6r|i«tiiil capti- 
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waty. 1^1 ihe matter hei^fiu3f^0M^^ ^^^ 

finptf or> ta fiflfy isatifified ixim tbtt tte ntmII 
of Rctfeiiberg^t mevoeoariM oouUl be kK^uttd 
tttfttfier to the Laoidgiwre nor taint wn^ life f a¥f 
ordefB tmr hisrciesse; «m1 Fl»li|i at kat oblsai» 
ttd th^ iilMPty for viiivb he hgd «o l<m^ iatniguiihh 
fd^v Bi»t tttfiugh he. recQ^rered lits fiteMkotii^ «m1 
was r6«his|jited in ins dondkiibM, hSt s«ffFtia!|l 
seem to have broken the vigour^ atnditO'ham^M- 
tingnished the activity of his mind : From being 
the boUnrt 4ls wii\ M most enterprisoig Prince 
m the fimpire^ he* became the meet timid and 
MMtioua^ and pieaed the tmamxdtor of his dafs 
in a paci&t i|iileleiiee« 

The degraded Ehecior of 8aK0iiy» liimrbe ^^"^^ 
]M«>oarid bin liberty m oonseqoeniee ef the tfM- orsMsr* 
tr ef Passae. The Eaiaeror havi«w beea ohlitf* 


ed to jrelinifatsh all his eehemes lot extirpiitii% 
the Proteitanft r^igi<>n» had no ienger «ny Mf- 
life iir detaining him a prisoner ; and being lift^ 
treeaely soliisiitoees^ at that jotietare, to reco^R* 
the eopfidence aad geod^wilt of the OemiaMy 
-aAiote: assistance Wag essential to the Miccess 4tf 
the enterprise mijAoh he tneditatcd ag$kist tbit 
&ing 4>£ f^^ance, h^ among other expedients fm 
that peipoee, thought of wieasing from impii* 
iMiniml a Frinee ^bos^ merit entMed bhti no 
less te/esteetti, thhn Ims safferingi rendered him 
tbeebjeet of^compiMsion. John ftedtenik took 
^^opses^tod accm^ingly of that ps;rt n^T his teni^ 
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^ ^L * *^^^ wkicb bad been riservted: for . bim» wbett 

Sry^ Mauricei was tin vested iiitfa* the Eleotoral digir^ 

idB2. ^y ^^ -^ l^y g situationir he continaed to. dis» 

pJay tbe same :virtuous magnanimity for which 
•lie; had been conspieuoits in a more prosperous 
aatid spkndtd states and .which he had retained 
9mi^fii all his sufferings^ . hei maintained^ during 
4he: ren^indir ,of his life that high repuf ation to 
^whicb he had so:jast.a title* 

The Empe- , .x^E loss (ti UetZf Tool, ! and . Vcrdiin, had 

ror resolves . / ' , 

to make jHiade a deep impression on the Emperor. Ad* 
France, ^mtomsd . to terminate all his operations against 
France with advantage to^hdmseli^ he thought 
that it nearly concerned his honour not to allow 
' 'Henry ! the. superiority >inlihislwar> or> to -suffer 
hifio^to !admifliis<40ationitot be. stained iwitfai the 
.iptamy of having permitted ter ritotrtesi.6Ef such 
^eonsequence to be.dismeinbf^red froeaiitfae Em-. 
. {^ire. , This ! was no les^ a <poin t. of . interest, than 
.of hofiftntv . .; As . the. frontier, of Champagiie was 
imorejid^e^, and laymnre-expoi^d Ibanthat'of 
, any |>r(>rin€[e in Francb^ Ghaiies had fmquientliy^ 
'^during, his :tvars with that ; kingdom^ .^made i ia- 
»jpads upon th^ quaartefiwitbi^^eat suofifrss aiud 
iieffeqt;:;but if Henry jw«r<e aUo^ed to ireta|ni bis 
.late pQ^uests^i Erauce^wduld gain suph a^xfor* 
^^midablei bariier on .that sidet a;s to1)e;aU0^;fit)iier 
1 ise^ure, ^A;bere f orno^erly s^e. biftd, i been n/f^kest. 
^On t)ie ofcheil bandi the Empire had novf lost las 
^jiiiich i)i ^foti9f securityi asiFrani^ badac^quir* 
•ed; and being "stripped of the defence which 
those cities afforded it, fay open to be invaded 
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o» a 4rfariber, w^re'lillithe towns l»ting been '^^J^ 
hitherto conaiilWed'asfinterior^ aQd remote fiom 
any enemy, were' but slightly fortified. These 
eoqfeidieraM<ms determimSd (CharlesTflo lattetfipt 
re4DO?ering the three tpw^s bf wbiqh Henry .had 
made himself master; and the {>repara^tions 
which he had m^de lagftinst Maurice? ^nd< his 
associates, enabled him to carry. \M resolatro)^ 
into immediate execution. . 


As a^n then, as the peace was cioncloded atr Hisprepa. 
Passaii, he left his inglorious retreat atViUach, this purpose 
and advanced to Augsburg, a^t the head of a 
considerable body of Germans which he had 
levied, tjogether with all the troops which he 
had dr^wn out of Italy and Spain, To these 
he added several'battaltons, which having been 
ii^the pay of the confederates, entered into his 
$^rvice when dismissed by them ; and he pre- 
vailed likewise on some Princes of the Empire 
to join him with their vassals. In order to coa- 
oeal the destination of this formidable army,- 
atid to guard against alarming the French King, 
so as to put him on preparing for the defence 
of bis late conquests, he gave out that he was 
to march forthwith* intd Hungary, in order to- 
second Maurice in his operations agjajnst the- 
Ififidels. When he began to advanoe towards 
thet Rhine, and could no longer employ that 
pretext, he tried a new artifice, and spread a^ 
report; that he took this rpute in-order to chas- 
tise Albert of Brandenbttrg, whose ' crwel exac- : 
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for his intefposition to check them. 


a^^te But the Frwich having grown a€N^^n«ed) at 

French for In^i^ With arts by whiefa they had b*en so ofied 

«f Metz. deceiyed, viewed all Charles*^ mofiams With di»« 

trust. Henry immediately discernod th^y trwtf 

ot>je(ji of hig vast tire|Hif atio^^, aftd resoSyed to 

defend the important eonquests which^ he had 

gained with vigour equal to that with which 

tttey were about to be attacked. As he foresaw 

' tJidft \h^ i^hole weight cf the wai* vf<HAA h6 

turned against Meta^ by whose fate that of 

Toul and Verdun would- be determined, he ^o- 

The nuk6 fninated Francis of Lorrain, Duke of €kiise>» to^ 

appointed takO' the- command^ in that city ddHi^g the ^ieg^^ 

Slt^i^^ the issue of which would equally afl^t the ho^ 

nour and iotei'est of hiis country. His choic?^ 

coiild not have fallen upon any person more 

worthy of that trust. The Duke of Guise p^ 

seSBod^ jti a high degree, aU the talents of cottv 

rdge, sagacity, and presence of mind, wbith' 

render men eminent in military command. He 

was largely endowed with that magi^affimity of 

soul whiefa delights in bold ^terprises, and as^ 

pi^es to fume by splendid and' extraordinary ac*^ 

tioos. He repaired with joy to the dtengerott# 

statioti^sstgned him, as to a thedrtre on whieH 

he nlight dis^play bis great qualities under. thi^ 

imiheeliate eye of his countryniet), all reddy M^ 

applaud him. The me^rtial genins of th6 Fretted 

nobility in that age, which considered i* as^^ th* 

greatest reproach to remain inactive, when thero 


tage» pr^mpieA great nuiubers ta follow a leader v.^-^^^^ 
triio iffts die darling w w4U ms the pattern of ^^^ 
m9»y Mb diat eoarted maHuay Ame. Setand 
Frincet^ tba MmcI, toady aablemea of the 
bigliait: laak, aod ail tkn^ j^tmg oS^ets wba 
eaatd ebtam tlie JLiUfj^'s penniiskttit Altered 
M^tzid voUiat^cnu By fbeir prt^vnue tbejr 
added e^tirit 14 itie gamspii^ aod emibledth^ 
Deke of Oaise to empi^y^ an everyi amefgeacyv 
penons eager ta disiingui^ tiMoaAvts^ and fit 
ta odadact aay enrniae* ' 




BU7 with iviiateret alaeiity di0 Dahe of Pn^^nsat 
Gaiie andmaok the ddeaw af Meia^he foaad defence, 
ewiy jtbiagy apoa bb arrival tfaere^ ia raiii a 
eilaaliiaa^ u might have indacad any^^pemm of 
leu iatMpid ooilrage ta deeparr of defeiidii% k 
with fiacetea The i^ity ww of great estealk 
with^ lai^ siibuiibBy ttia witlk were in maay 
{>(eoai £Biebla and witfaan^ raaiparts} tbedifidi 
aanrowf atidthe aid toweiSy which pi^ajected f» 
etead of Iny^tioajti were ht lioo great distanot 
kom each 4M;hi»r ta d^Md the sp^koe betareoa 
thma. Kof atl theee de&ote he endeavonareok ta 
provide the best nrediMy wbieb the time waold 
panmti -BaoidwedtlK^ gotoarbs, whbaat spaN 
hig ^bk^ qMnaftdma or: ebanphes, not area that 
€rf^S&Axttid|A»ia which.- sH^eiaiiyntgi^ of Franca 
hMbeetiibdif^tote leteiled with the gtoaad^ 
bat 10' itt^er to gi»ed agatoit the ithputattoa of 
Hnplatyv to a4ii(S[b isuoh;4 violai^ieii ol^' io trnvq' 
sacred edifices^ as well as the ashes of tttedeaii^ 
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might estpQse bim, be executed : this witbi mupk 
religious ceremony. Having* ^ Ord^ced all the 
boLy vestments and uteDsilfi,'itogetb^r^, with the 
bones of the Kin^ amd dthen pemooys deported 
in these, churches, tO: be/r^efil^v^ tbey were, 
carried ia^solemnprocBssibn to a piturch wittiiii 
the walls^ he himself walkiiig before them baiter 
hefided, .with a torch in his baud. . He..tbfe£i 
'pulIeddQwn such.houses.as stood nearitfae'waUs* 
cleared and . enl&Rged the ditchi repaiii^ed the 
xuixi^pias^'fbftificatioria,. and ereeted npw on^ 
As it was necessar;^ that ^IL these workis should 
be finished with the utmost expedition, he lat-, 
boured at tbam with his own halnds^ the oflHoers 
land vpluntecrl imitated his. exafi^l^y>andLthe 
soldiers submitted mth cheSerfulnes^ to the most 
severe a^id fatigusing: service>! when; they ..saw 
fth^ti. their : superiors did mot decline rtQJ bear a 
pmt in it. At;tha:9an3e: timeihe jctompeUed . aJl 
iiseless persons toJeave ith^ pkifie^ib^ fiUiedith^ 
in^gazines^ with: prckvifiikHafii land mil Uary i stores ; 
he burnt the rtiiUs, and/destrby^ditbeoorA-and 
forage for seyenal. mile&foun^ :tba town. iSuch 
mere bi^ popular takii;t$y:as^;w^Uiri|s hi$iai^9of 
ecquiring an.^cendanti dver theitnindi of.^eHj, 
Ahat tbe,citi2}ins;aedonded him twitbuolJBssrjarr 
doiir tbaia the.s6ldiec»; ^^d> every.) o4her pasaioi^ 
being swallowed. lip: im th& z^bA tti'iO^ulfie tb/e 
«nemy; wit h ' which>h€i ifispired I tjiispi, f itb^y,rb(0^ 
held the ruiaof/thfdiir estat^s,.(t/)g^tb^riwithitbe, 
havoc wbijsb :he{nnsade;9»mfeii^;their'ipitblicr and 
private biifcildingsi' withouti, any jemofcic^ to£ ;rftr 

Sentmefijt*..- --'..« 'b*- /!'; ->; II •• ^i; .-'^'^hAv^ b-^ •:>: 

* Thuan. xi. 387. 
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Me A NTlil£ th^ . JEmperor^ . having collected ® xl * 
idl bis forces, continued . bis march towards v«p(v«to./ 
Mete. As he ipassed throug^b the ci ti es on tbet cb^^u^'ad^ 
Rhiae> he «aw the dismal effects of that li^en^ vanccsto- 
tious-and wasteful war which Albert bad carri-, 
edon 10 those pcArts. Upon his approach, that 
Prince, ttioughiat the head of tweoity thousand 
men, ]witbdrew into Lorrain, as if he had intend-* 
editO'join t^e^jFrenoh King, whose arms be had 
quartejred with hia own in all his standards and 
ensigns. Albert was not in a condition to cope 
with the; Imp^iad troops^,' which amounted at 
lea^ to si^ty thojufiiand men, forming one of the 
most numeildttS'and'best appointed armies which 
had b^en brought into the field during that age^ 
in aoy o£ the wars among Christian Princes. 


r • 
i 


, The chief coaimapd, under the Emperor, was invests the 
committed to ihe Duke of Alva, assisted by the ^ 
Marquis de Marign^p, together with the most 
experiencedof the Italian and Spanish generals. 
As- it w^ 'now towards the end of October, these 
intelligent officers repriesented the gr^at danger 
of beginiiin]^, at such an:advanced season, a si^e 
which «c6uld not fail to prove very tedious. But 
Charlesi adhered to his own opinion with bis . 
usual obstiiia<;y, and being confident that he 
hadinade 9iich preparations^ and taken such 
precautions, as would ensure success, be ordered 
the city to be invested. • As soon as the Duke oct \9* 
of AlTa.appeari^y alarge body of the French 

* Natal Gomitifl!^ Hist. 127. 
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dallied out and attacked Im vat>-gaard Wkh 
great vigour, ptit it in confwtoii^ and killed or 
'^^^ took (yrtsoners a coMiderabte imttiber of nken. 
By this early specimeii wbtcb ttiey gate &£ the 
conduct of tb^r offieera, as well ag the valoor of 
their troops, they shewed the ImperialistB what 
an enemy they bad to encoantar, and how deat 
every advantage most cost them^ The plaoe^ 
however, was completely invested, tfee tmnchat 
were opened, and the other woi^ beg«». 

SteSISilr ^^* attention both of the iMisieg^fs and be* 
to gain Ai- sieged wtts tnmed for some tittt^ towards Albert 
deobuig. ' of Brandenburg, and tbey strove with emolaftion 
which should gain that Prince, wb<v stilt boter« 
ed in the neighbourhood, flact«iating it^ a}l the 
uncertainty of irresolution, natural to a man, 
who, being swayed by no principle, waa atbured 
different ways by contrary view^ of iffterest^ 
The French tempted him '^idi otfers extremely 
beneficial ; the Frnperialists 'sMuple^ afe no pro* 
mise which they thought mi^ allanrc kial. 
After much hesitation hn was gained by tiie 
Emperor, from whom he esitpected tatecnve 
advantages which wci^ both Move loiiiicritiiaite 
and more permanent. * As the Fl^ncb King^ 
who began to ^uspecit his inteiktiom^ had *afM 
pointed a body > of • troops under the Dokd ot 
Aumale, brother to the Duke of Gifiscv ^^ wiiiteli 
1^0,. 4. his motions, Albert fell upon thism unexp^rcted* 
ly with such vigour tha|. he rotated themettlirto^ 
ly, killed many of the officers^ wounded Aumale 
himself, and f6ok faim prtioncr. Immediately 


«fte? thh Yietorjr, he marched in trtatn|iti to ^^f * 
Met*, and jioined- hi* army to that of the Em- v^^s^w 
perof. CJharleSj ii^ reward for thii* service; and! ^^^^ 
the gretit acf^idti dF strength flitch he brought 
irhn^ granted Albert a fofdiat pardon ef all past 
^SRmces, and eonfiVmed him in the possessicm of 
tke terrkoHes #Mcb h£ had violently usurped 

4 i • , . • 

I 

Tbl! I^ke oF^nise, though deeply afl^ted rhmwOm^ 
witli Ms htbthetYiitiktottime^ ^ not remit, in SSmJJ 
4i}y degfeei, tlieVtgonr with wMcJh he def^ded 
the town, tte harassed the besiegers by fre^ 
^tieht sallies, in Ifftieh his officers were so eager 
to dfsfmguisfr themselves, (hat his authority be«^ 
mg hardly snflkiient to restrain the impetuosity 
of their tiourage, he wai ob%ed at different 
times to shut the gates, and to conceal the keys, 
h oi*der to prerent the Princes of the Mood, and 
AoUemen oflfre first ranlk, from exposing ihtmf 
srfres to danger in ev«ry sally. He repatred lit 
the hight What the enemy'is artiHery had beat 
fcwn dtniirg tbe day, or erected behind the 
mined works new fortification* of almost equat 
atfeilgth. ' iTie Imperiilists, on their part, push<> 
e^'on the attadc with great ^irit, and carried 
forward, at ^ee, approiiehes against diflereiit 
iHirt* of the tdwtt< Bdt the art of attackttig 
ftH^d pfac^ wa^ hot theti arrived at that de« 
gfee of perfeCtioii to Which it ivas carried to» 
Kttdt the eiwi of the sixCeentli Century, during 
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» o^o BT tiie long iy ar in the^Netherlasnck. The besiegers, 
Vi^-vW aft^r the opweai^ied }abpur of many weeks, ibuiul 
^^^* that they had mad^.but iittle. progress) and aK 
though their batteries had made breaches in dif- 
ferent places, they saw, to their astonishment^ 
works suddenly app^ear^ in demolishing which, 
ttieir fatigues and dangers wp^ild be renewed. 
The Emperor enraged at the obstinate resist 
tance which his army met with, left Thionville, 
-^ •• , .,r i^'here he had been confined bv a Violent ^fit of 
' the^goutx and though still sPiinfirn^.that he was 
^^^'%^ 9bhged to be c$^Tied;in al^tt^^, lie repaired, to 
' the caipp; that by bis pre§e^qe,.he might ai)i« 
mate the sol^iers^ and urge on the a.ttaQk with 
greater spirit^ . Upon his arrj.vaht new hatter;ies 
were erected, afid new^ effocts.were made witM 
redoubled j^rdoiur. 




rial amy, great jrigourj.tljecs^inp'wais alfprii[^^ly delu^pedf 
iKJth xain or :qovefed .with .snow ;. at ' the ^^%, 
ti,^e provisions . w^ere, bec9me. exti:einely scarcan 
as -g. body of Frenqh cavalry u^hich haverq^ ip the 
neighboi^rhpqd, . often io^ercqpted the coiivoys^ 
or rendered their arrival difficult ,^f^ une^ftain*. 
Dis^a^Qs began to spread^ am o|pg the. sqldi^i!S» 
especially among th^I^alians and^ Spa^j^iard^s yxor 
acciBtpme^ .to suclitiiiqlfmeQjt,wfat)i^r^^ &^^t 
number^ >vere disabled frf>n^ s^ryijEig;,.a,Qd lYi^my^ 
died, A^ length, such >r^ac^Sj,j^ere,|m«de %& 

seemed praqtic^bj^e,.^^^nid. CjjFlfM •^6so|ve4.tQ har 
zard a general assault, in spite of all the remon- 
strances of his. generals agdin^thb iinprudence 
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e^aJHakekiDg a'^nimierbtts garrrisdn^ condueted 
iffld animated hy l^ewMt gallant of the Fise&ch 
nobility, > with isiA 'adxiy. w^eakened by diseases^ 
and disheartened With: iU success.^ The Dulce 
ofGoise, suspecting the Emperor's intentions 
from the extraordinary moTements which he oh^ 
senred in 'the eneftiy's eanip, ordered alt bis 
troop6^to.theiv:resrpeetive posts. They appear* 
ediinmediately^ron the: walls,' axid behind the 
breache*^ with snk^ifaia determii^* contitenahce, 
80 eager for the 'combat,- and ^o well prepared 
to giv'e the''assai}a(nts ^a warm reception, that 
die Imperialists, instead of . advancing to the 
ehargewiien the.'wofd of command was given, 
stood imotionk^si in . a timid dejected silence. 
The Emperor perceiving thatJhe conld not trust 
troops, whose spirits were so much broken, re- 
tired abraptly to his quarters, complaining that 
heiwas now deserted by his soJdiers, who de* 
•(served ho longer the .name of me^^i 




•ifD^BPLV as this behaviour of ^ his troops mor- The Empe. 
tified ^nd afieoted Charlesi he would -not hear the metSS 
ofi^abandoning the siege, though he saw the ^■"'*^ 
necessity of changing the method of attack. 
He suspended the fury of his batteries, and pro- 
posed to proceed by the more secure but tedious 
method of sapping* But as it still continued 
to rain, or to snow almost incessantly, such as 
Were employed in this service endured incredi- 
ble haidships; and tlie Duke of Giiise whos^ , 

* Thuaiu 397.. . ... , 
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indttstry wa^. 091 iol^ior to imr^iowi dhsfgrnm 
ing a)t their mweo, oooaAer^ork^ tkam^^ ta4 
^^^ pmeoted theirieflteet At latt Charieft Mug it 
kniiwsibb to contend any longer wkb Ibe m» 
irerity of tbe tiea^on^ Md witb iMi«»ie6 wbom 
he oould neither overpover by fim:e« noorxidh 
4ue by art» «faUe. #1; the iMw time a ceatngioiii 
di^ieoiper 1 4ged Mdong 1m troops^ «id c«« cff 
dAily greftt vpsaberi of the offi^fers an weil ai 
9oktier9^ yieidisd to the soliftitiiiimift of his gn^ 
Heralds irbo coojared htm im save the nomaios 
^ hi9 army by a timely retreats '^ FDrtone^" 
fays he, '' I ooir p«nrceiipe» res^inbles laitlii^ k^ 
males, and ohooaes to coofer her &inoitra oa 
young men> while she turna her hMk on those 
vfkQ pn idrefioed 10 yeaia." 


26. Upon this, be sare ordeiis mmiedia^elr t^ 

Obliged to . ^. . J 1. -x^ J X xi J. 

tatiietiie raiso. the 8)ege» and submnttm to the di^raoi^ 


of abandonif^ the enter|Hriae» after having eon»- 
tinued fifty-six days before tbe town, during 
whieb pinm hie. had lost u^wiards of thirty tfaou- 

. ' f§^ mm\^ who died of di&eases;» dr wmre lulled 

hjr tb^ esieniy. The Ddke of Gutse^ bb aoM 
9$ be perceived the iRtenfcioci of the laapefiafc- 
UiSp Mkt out several bodies botJk of cavalry atid 
infaniry to infest their rear^ to pick op ^atrag- 
^lers, and to aeite every oppontomty o£«ttai}}i- 

ittrfnorthe rieg them with advanti^. Sadi waa the con- 

m^^M-- fusipa with which they naade their retre»t, thart; 

S°Mi. *^® French might have harassed tbeaa in ihfe 
most cruel manner. But when they sallied out, 
a spectac!*} presented itself to their view, which 


#^ 



«li|a;^«ha4 »t ooqe all boiUle nge, and melt- 
id tb^e» into .teiidemas0 and campai^ion. The 
ImptriiU camp wm filled with tbe sick and 
wawded>: wiUi the dead and tbe dyiog. lu all 
tbe differtot ipadf by whwh the army retiiedi 
lumbers yrm^ foood, whfr baru^ made an ef^ 
finrl t0 e9oape«. beyond th^ir ittr^ogtli, were lieft^ 
wjien tbey oould go no &rtb«r, to peri^ with« 
OHt «l»siatapce, TJ^i^; tbey reosiv^ fr^m tbeit 
eneniiest and w^re indebted t^ tbem for all tbe 
kiod officer iirljiMb ibeir friends bad not the 
pAw^r to. i^erfertn. The Duke of Goiae immet 
4iately ordevid proper refreabmelitH for 9w:h as 
Vtw.dyiiig ^f bitager; be Uppe^nted jorgeons 
t^.attend the tick and ivoainded; be. removed 
meb a» could bear it into thea4^K>ent viUages; 
mi tbwe who would have imffered by being 
carried so far, he admitted into the hospiMb 
which he had fitted up in the city for his own 
sUdierfr Ab ^oon aa they reeovered be sent 
tj^m borne under an eseort of $oklier8> and 
with nion€Qr<ta bear their eharges. By these 
«f(^.of humanity, which were uncommon in 
^bfi; age^ "wben «var wae carried on with greatf 
^franppwr and ferooity than, at preaent» tbe 
l^bfi of Guiae completed the fame which he 
knA acquired by bis gallant and successful de* 
fiiaoe of MeU* and engaged those whom be 
M vanquished to vie with bis own country* 
aien ia eactolling his nanne ^. 

♦ SIcfd. 5T5. Thuaii. Kb. xi. 389, «t(f. Fere Danief, 
Hist de Prance, torn* iii. 592. Pere Daniel's account of this 
^ytgt ii taken fron the journal of the Sieur de Salignac, wh* 
wag present NauL Comit Hist 129. 
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To these calamities in Gefinany, Were added 
such unfortunate events in Italy, as render^ 
this the most disastrous year in the Emperor'^ 
life. During his residence at Villach, Charles 
had applied to Cosmo di Medici for the loan' of 
two hundred thousand crowns. < Bcit his credit 
at that time'Was so low, that in order to obtain 
this inconsiderable sum, he was obliged -to put 
him in possession of the principality of Piom^ 
bino, and by giving up that, he lost the footing 
which he had hitherto maintained in Tuscany, 
and enabled Cosmo to assume, for the future, 
the tone and deportment of a Prince altogether 
independent. Muph about the time that 'his in- 
digence constrained him to part with this' va- 
luable territory, he lost. Siena, which was of still 
greater consequence, through the ill-conduct of 
Don Diego de'Mendoza*i • . 


Thererolt 
of Siena. 


SieNa, like most of the great cities in Italy, 
had long enjoy^ed a republican government, un* 
der the protection of the Empire; but being 
torn in pieces by the dissensions between-tbe 
Mobility and the people, which divided :airf he 
Italian commonwealths, the faction of the peo^ 
pie, which gained the ascendant, besought thi 
Emperor to become the guardian of th<e adrai^ 
nistration which they had established, ^and/ ad^ 
mitted into their city a small body of Spaiiisb 
soldiers, whom he had sent to countenaiice the 
execution of the laws, and to preserve tran- 


* Thuan. lib, xi. 376. 
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qaiyity ainong them. The command of these 
troops was given to Mendoza, at that time am- 
bassador for the Emperor at Rome, who per- 
suaded the credulous multitude, that it was ne- 
cessary for their security against any future at* 
t^mpt of. the nobles, to allow him to build a 
citadel in Siena; and as he flattered himself 
ths^ by means of this fortress he might render 
the Emperor master of the city, he pushed on 
the works with all possible dispatch. But he 
threw off the mask too soon. Before the forti- 
ficatipns .were completed, he began to indulge 
his natural haughtiness and severity of temper, 
and to'tr^at the citizens with great insolence. 
At the same time the soldiers in garrison being 
paid as irregularly as the Emperor's troops us- 
ually were, lived almost at discretion upon the 
inhabitants, and were guilty of many acts of li- 
cence and oppression. 

These injuries awakened the Sienes.e to a Thesiene^ 
sense of their danger. As they saw the necessi- ^^^Ji^ 
ty of exerting themselves, while the unfinished «^J'»«»c^ 
fortifications of the citadel left them any hopes 
of success, they applied to the French ambassa- 
dor at Rome, who readily promised them his 
master's protection and assistance. At the same 
time forgetting their domestic animosities when 
.isuch.a mortal blow was aimed at the liberty 
and existence of the republic, they sent agents 
to the exiled nobles, and invited them to concur 
with them in saving their country from the ser- 
vitude with which it was threatened. As there 
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^ xP^ was Mi ^ mdment tb lose, iheasui'es were <j(W> 
certed S|Jeedil)r, bill With grieat pfii&efiiiey and 
WerlB executed with eqUal tigmir. The citi- 
zen^ rose suddferily in arttts; the ejciles- ^cked 
into the f own frorfi aiffcrent jparts with alj their 
|)ahis^hs, ahd Wh^t tfott|>s th^y couM drdM^ to- 
gether; and several fcadies of ni^i'cebaries ih \hi 
jpay of ]^rant:fe iit)pe^red tb support thetai. Th* 
Spaniards, tboo^h inrprised, and much iiilertttt 
hi ntittiber, defended thetris^Wes iVkH pfeAl cStih 
rkge 3 but seeing no pi-'dspect 6f relief, ai^d hav- 
ing no hopes of maintaining th^etr i^tatidh long 
ih a half-finished fortress, thfey sooh gave it iip^ 
The Sienese, with the utfeost felacntv-^ levetl^ 
ik with the ground, that nd mtStaiimeiit rhight 
?emain of that odious structure, /Which -hStf 
heeti raised in order to enilave thteid. At. thfe 
sortie time renouncing all Cbhiit^clion Wikh th^ 
Emperor, they sent ambbssadotfe to tharf!^ th^ 
King of F'rance as the restorer of their liberty, 
hnd to entreat that he WouM fefecure t^ Ihero 
the perpetual enjoyment of that blessing, "by 
continuing his proffection to theii republic*. 

t>csccntof To tbefee misforrtunes, dhe sttB/more ftftAl had 
in the king- almosl succceded. The seVeris administt^atioBf 
domofNa- :^f jy^^ p^^^.^ ^^ Toled<), vIceToy of IS^plfes, 

fraving filled tlmt kingdom with murmuring a'nA 
disaffection, the Pi'ince of Salertib, \he hed.d <rf 
the malcontents^ liad fled to the cJouH; of Fr^ncfe, 

. • * Pecci Meraorie de Siena,' toI. iiL.p. 230. 261. Thuan. 
375. 377, &c. Paruta. Hist. Venet. 267* Mem. dc Ribier^ 
'424', &c. * 
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ifiiiepe all itbo bot6 ill^iH to the Emperor w ^^*^ 
his rtiiniiterB w«e *ttre of Ending prot^tioti 
md ft»3i^t^tt<^e. That tioblefifisin, \tk the u^ail 
«tyte<df e^ifedj bottstiftg much of th^j ti^mfeer and 
. |iOMr«r^ h« partisans, atid of hfe great infl6ten<3fe 
ivtth theifi, prevailed on Henry to think of in- 
fftding Niipie^, fpom an ejipectetion of being 
Joined by nil those wi»Ji whom the 5Pritiee of 
&Iemo held cotresp^Midettce, of who were tliss»- 
tiifled ifi^th Toledo's got ernment. But though 
the fim hint of this enterprise was stiggestefl 
by the Prince of Salerno, Henry did not ehoosfe 
that its success should entirely depend upon his 
l)^ng 9Mb tb fulfil the promises which he had 
«Mde» He itpplied futr aid to Sotytnan, wh(>rh 
lie 60tirted, aftef bi^ fatlM^^'s enampk^ "ail' hts 
most vigorottn a^sddlM^y ag^n^t the EiilperM*, 
Utid t^kited hiall to decofk) !bm dperi^licm^ by 
tt^Ading a pawerful Heel into the Medite^aAe«ii». 
h wafi not difiiGuU to obta^«n whd.t he i^e^iuesDett 
taiifth^ Sultan^ who, At this time, wki highly k»- 
^iis^ agaiAst the house of Au^ria> od a«^i(Mibt 
^ t^ prodeedings ii\ Hungary. He ^oi<d%^e4 
on hiindt^d and fifty ^hips to be equipped^ thitt 
t^ might ^1 towkrdi^ the co^t of Naplei^ 
«t whatetei' time Henry should na«ie, and might 
CfO^opeiut^ with the F^eneh tro6ps in their ati- 
ttitipts upon that kingdom. The comitya«id ^ 
thisi &et^ wa» given to the eorsai^ I>r^ut> iiSk 
^cer trained up under Barbaro^isa) tix\d scdroe^- 
ly inferwM' to his master to courage, in tafents^ 
or in good fortune. He appeared on the coast 
of CiVabria at the time which hati been agreed 
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V^xT^ on, landed at sevieral places, plundered and 
0^-^-v-!V .burnt several villages; and at last, casting an- 
*^^^" chor in the bay of Naples, filled that city with 
cpnsternation. But as the French fleet, detain- 
ed by some accident, which the contemporary 
historians have not explainqd, did not join the 
Turks according to conqert, they,>'aftei? waiting 
twenty days, without hearing any tidings of it, 
set sail for Constantinople, and thus deliver^fd 
the viceroy of Naples from the terror of an' in- 
rvasion which he was not in a conditicm to hav^ 
resisted^ 

1553. As the French had never given s6 severe It 

The £mpe- ' • r • 

tor sensibly .cheek to the Emperor in any former campaign, 
wiu^the they expressed immoderate joy at the suaeesfs 
S^rs*^^ of their arms. Charles himself^ aecustdoaed to 
-a: long .series, of prosper! ty^ f^lt the calaiftity 
most sensibly, and retired from.Metz ipto th^ 
JLow-Cowntries, much dejected with the: cruel 
reverse of fortune which affected bim ill his der 
dining age, when the violencetof the gofut had 
incre^Lsed to such a pitch, as entirely broke the 
*igp^r of his constitution^, and rendered him 
peevish, difficult of access, aqd often. incapable 
pf applying to business. But whenever. he en* 
joyed any interval of ease, all his thougbt^s were 
feent on revenge ( and he deliberated, with the 
greatest solicitude concerning the most proper 
jpeans of annoying France, and of effacing the 
^teiin which had obscured the reputation and 

1 * Thnau, 37^. 380. jMem. de Ribier, ii. 403. Gianone. 
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glory of his arms. All the schemes confcfei'ningi 
Germany, which had engrossed him so long,' 
being disconcerted by the peace of Passau, the 
affairs of the Empire became only secondary 
objects of attention ; and enmity to France was 
the predominant passion which chiefly occupied 
Ws mind. 


The turbulent ambition of Albert of Branr '^^^^ 
denburg excited violent commotions, which dis- ingsofAi. 
turbed the Empire during this year. That Bmndeo,- 
Prince's troops having shared in the calamities ***''*• 
of the siege of Metz, were greatly reduced in 
number. But the Emperor, prompted by gra- 
titude for his distinguished services on that oc- 
casion, or perhaps with a secret view of foment- 
ing divisions among the Princes of the Empire; 
having paid up all the money due to him, he 
was enabled with that sum to hire so n^any of 
the soldiers dismissed from the Imperial army, 
that he was soon at the head of a body of men 
us numerous as ever. The bishops of Bamberg 
and Wurtzburg having solicited the Infiperial 
chamber to annul, by its authority, the iniqui- 
tous conditions which Albert had compelled 
them to sign, that court unanimously found all 
their engagements with him to be void in their 
ifwu nature, because they had been extorted by- 
force; enjoined Albert to renounce all claim to 
the performance *of them ; and, if he should per- 
sist in such an unjust demand, exhorted all .tha 
prince^ of the Empire to take arms against him* 
as a 4istvrber of the publi? trancjuillity. To 
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this deet&ion, Albert opposed the canfonnatWQ 
of bi9 transactions with tt)e ^wo prelates, wbicb 
the Emperpr h^ granted bim as tbe reward of 
bis having joined the Imperial army at Met3 1 
and in order to intiinidate bis antagonists, as 
well as to convinqe them of his resplution not 
to relinquish his pretensions, he put bis troop$ 
in motion^ that he might secure the territory in 
question* Various endeavours were employed, 
and ttiany expedients proposed, in order to pre* 
vent the kindling a new war in Germany, Bot 
the same warmth of temper which rendered Al* 
)^rt turbulent and enterprising, inspiring bim 
with the most sanguine hopes of success, even 
in his wildest undertakings, be disdainfully re* 
jected all reasonable overtures of accommodat 
tion. 

Hebetm. XJpQN tbis, the Imperial chamber issued its 
theimpe- decroe against him» and required the Elector of 
rod Cham- g^^pny, together with several other Princes 
mentioned by name^ to take arms in order to 
carry it into execution. Manriccst and those 
associated with him, were not unwilling to un^ 
dertake this service. They were extremely so^ 
licitous tp maintain public order by supporting 
the authority of the Imperial chamber, and saw 
the necessity of giving a timely check to tb^ 
usurpations of an ambitious Prinoe» who had nd 
principle of actiojei hut regard to bis own inte- 
rest, aud no motive to direct him biiit the imi» 
pulse of ungovernable passions. They ba4 
good reason to suspect, that the Emperor cqt 
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«Q»F^gi«d Allwt in Ijis extravagant and irregfr ^^^ 
Jar pro(;qe4ipg&, f^p4 secretly afjorded him a*- 
mt^%ce^ thatj by rai^qg hiip up to rival M^Vl- 
rice i« ppwer, jie naigbt, i^ aay future broil, 
I9£^ke vsie of hi$ ^sis^anpQ to counterbalance 
AQcl <;qpturQpI the authority which the Qtber bad 
gpg^jred ^ft the gropire* 

THE^ 9Qqi^if4eratii>n3 united the most po^^r^r- /^Sw^ 
fui f^rinqes in G^rmjiny }n a league gainst AV ™?^^ 
jb^flu of wbich Ijt^urice was declfired geqerftlipF ofwwch 
Bimq. Tbi& fftrnRidfi^bJe co»fc|deracy, h<)wever» ^Ji^hSi 
I'^^oyg^t Qp ch^ng^ in All^^rt's se0f;imen^^i^ bu|; 
as he. };pev^ t;bat he qould not resist sq n)$^ny 
Princes^ if b^ should fillpw them time to asseitv- 
h|q thgif forp^B, ^e endeavoured by bis activity, 
to deprive tb^m of aU >be a^vantage^ wbicb 
i\i^y H\ighti d^rivis from their united power and 
ft4^!9bept a ancj f<?r tb»t reason marched directly 
'ftSaiufit M.auric§, the i^n^my wjw>n> be dreaded 
pio$L I^ wa^ b^ppy fpr the allies th^t |;be coiv 
4pp^ of their. sJOT^JFs w?.s i^p^mitted to ^ Priqpe 
of puflb ftl^Iitifi^t He, by bis authority ^pd e^^r 
*aip|^,ii^ ipspirpd thena with vigppri and hay-* 
iug c*mp4 pft thf ir preparations with a degrep "^ 
qf %pj4ity pf wbiph cpnf#jd|er»te bodies are spV- 
doipc^ ^d'P^ble, be w?^? in cppditipn tp face Albert 
before he could make any considerable prp- 
gress. 

Their armies, which were nearly equal in ^beiST** 

* Sieid. 5S5' Mem. de Ribi^> ii. 44^2. Arooldi rita Maur 
rit. ap. Menkeiv ii« 12^2* 
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^ x?^ number, each consisting of twenty-four thou- 

v^-v-^^ sand men, met at Sieverhausen, in thedutchy of 

1555. Lunenburgh ; and the violent animosity against 

each other, which possessed the two leaders, 

did not suffer them to continue long inactive. 

The troops, inflamed with the same hostile rage, 

June 9. marched fiercely to the combat; tliey fought 
with the greatest obstinacy ; and as both generals 
were capable of availing themselves of every fa- 
vourable occurrence, the battle remained long 
doubtful, each gaining ground upon the other 

aiid defisats alternately; At last, victory declared for Mau* 
isanny. ^j^^^ ^^^ ^^^ Superior in cavalry, and Albert's 

army fled in confusion, leaving four thousand 
dead in the field, and their camp, baggage, and 
artillery, in the hands of the conquerors. The 
allies bought their victory dear, their best 
troops suffered greatly, two sons of the Duke of 
Brunswick, a Duke of Lunenburg, and many 
other persons of distinction, were among the 
but is killed number of the slain*. But all these were soon 
tie. forgotten ; for Maurice hiiiiself, as he led up to 

a second charge a body of horse which had 
been broken, received a wound with a piBtol- 
bullet in the belly, of which he died two days 
after the battle, in the thirty-second year;of his 
age, and in the sixth after his attaining the elec- 
toral dignity. ' 

Hischarac- Of all the persouagcs who have appeared in 

ter. 

* HIstoria pugnoe infelicis inter Maurit. & Albert Thorn. 
Wintzero auctnre apud'Scard. n^ dBi^. Sleid. • 583. ' RosceHi 
epistres aux Princesi 154. Arnoldi vka Maurit. 124^. 
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the history of this active age, when great oc* 
CTirrences and sudden revolutions called forth 
€!ttraordinary talents to view^^ and afforded 
them full opportunity to display themselves^, 
Maurice may justly be considered as the most 
remarkable. If his exorbitant ambition, his 
profound dissimulation, and his unwarrantable 
usurpation of his. kinsman's honour and domi* 
nions, exclude him from being praised ^as a vir- 
tuous man; his prudence in concerting his 
measures, his vigour in executing them, and 
the uniform success with which they were at- 
tended, entitle him to the appellation of a great 
Prince. At an age when impetuosity of spirit 
commonly predominates over political wisdom, 
when the highest effort even of a genius of the 
first order is to fix on a bold scheme, and to 
execute it with promptitude and courage, he 
formed and conducted an intricate plan of po- 
licy, which deceived the most artful Monarch 
in Europe. At the very juncture when the 
Emperor had attained to almost unlimited des- 
potism, Maurice, with power seemingly inade- 
quate to such an undertaking, compelled him 
to relinquish all his usurpations, and established 
not only the religious but civil liberties of Ger- 
many on such foundations as have hitherto 
remained unshaken. Although, at one period 
of his life, his conduct excited the jealousy of 
the Protestants, and at another drew on him 
the resentment of the Roman ^Catholics, such 
was his masterly address, that he was the only 
Wiiice of the age who, in any degree, posses^ 
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* xt * ^ *^^^ confidence pf both, an4 wbQ>» both |ft- 
Vnrv-*^ minted ^ thq most ab)e as v^ell as £^i)t;h%l 
*^^ guftrdi^n of th^ cpn^titutioq »nd i?iW$ pf Iji^ 
cow«try. 

Albert con- The con§tejrng.tiw which Maurje^*^ im!(\^ 

JJ^*'*^ occafiiioned apaopg bjs troppp, prev^flted tfeei^ 

from making tb^ proper in^provfimpnt of tbp 

.viptgry which they hpid g^i^edr ^Ib^rt* who*P 
active QQur^g^, wd profuse liberality, reod^r^ 
biip the darling of sijcb military gdveptw^eiTS ^ 
iver€i little ^olicitousi aboMt the justice 9f his 
caqse, ^oon rora^fiiemblpd hj^ brpk;e» forges fm^ 
road^ frejh levies with sycb 3WCf*§, th^^t b& 
was quickly at the b^ftd pf fifteeri thoagij^nd 
in^n, and renewed his depr§?dation3 with ^4i- 
tioiaal fury. But Henry of Brnnswictp, baying 
tak^n the command of the alljqd tjroops* d^f<9ft!^ 
Sept. 12. ed bini in a second battle, sp^rqely less bloody 
than the former. Even Xhm bi? fiowr^ge did 

not ^ink, nor wm^ hi§ re*oijj!Qei ^xhapsted, Up 
made several ^pr.ts, and sppii^ pf tben^ very Yt 
gorons, to retrieve bis affairs,: 3«t being J^id 
under the ban of the Einpire by the Jnipedal 
chamber; being driven by dfgr^^s pnt of aH 

bis hereditary territories, a^ well ai| .tho^e which 

he h^d usurped i being forsaken by nanny .of big 
officers, and overpowered by tbe namber of bie 
He is driven encmies, be fled fpjr refuge into Frjunce, After 
many. ' having been, fpF a Considerably tisie, tfai? tcrrpT 
and sconrge of . Germany* be lingered out, some 
years in an .indigent and dependent state of 
exile, the miseries of wjjicb b[s restless and {ir- 


X!^gmt spirit endor^ with tbeflH)st iitdignimt; '^f^ 
mf^^^^lk^. Up0fi bis death without \%s^, Ui% 'v^^^f^ 
territorijB^^ *liiich hftd been 9^i;^d by the Prin- janutry i^ 
ce$ who* t<>Qk ^rew ^gc^inst him* were restored, ^^^''• 
by a^ df»r^ Qi the Empire, to his collateral 
W\m Qf the bou^e of Brandenburgh *. 

MAUHlcehavip^ left only one daughter. y^Uo Manners 
waa . afteirward^ married to Wijliain Priiice oi g^\uc' 
Orange, by whom she had a i?on who bore his l^ed™. 
grandfather's name, and inherited the great tar ^^^ ^'^* 
lents for which he was conspicuous, a violent 
4ispqte ar^^>^ conqeming the succession to his 
hon^ur^ and territoriea Johp Frederick, the de* 
graded Elector, claimed the electoral dignity, 
ani^ that part of bis patri^poonial estate of which 
he had been violently i^tripped after the Smal- 
kftldic war. AugUSrtu^, Maurice's only brother, 
pleaded bis right not only tq jthe hereditary pos^ 
^f iQns of their family, but to the electoral dig^ 
fljty a^nd to the territories which Maurice bad 
acquired. A^ Augustus was a Prince of consi* 
derablf^ abilities, as well as of great candour and 
geaUfue^s- of manners, the states of Saxony, 
fcrg^ting the merits and sufferings of their for- 
mer master, declfured warmly W bis favour. 
His pretensions wer* pa werfuHy supported by 
the }^\»g of Denmarlc, wbwse daughter he had 
naa^fied, arid zealously ^^p^^u&ed by the King 
Qf the Rotnans, out of regard to Ms^n rice's me- 
mory. The degraded ^Elector, jtjipugh secretly 

^ SJteid. »93, 5^4, ^jlp. Ptr»iy* Coip, flist Germ, 1075. 
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^x?^ favoured by his ancient enemy the Empemr; 
was at last obliged to relinquish his claim, up- 
on obtaining fei small addition to the territories 
which had been allotted i6 hittij together with 
a stipulation, securing to his family the even- 
tual succession, upon a failure of male heirs in 
the Albertine line. That unfortunate but mag- 
nanimous Prince, died next year, soon after ra- 
tifying this treaty of agreement; and the elec- 
toral dignity is still possessed by the descen- 
dants of Augustus*. 


Hostilities 
in the Low- 


During these transactions in Germany, war 
Countries, was Carried on in the Low-Countries with con- 
siderable vigour. The Emperor, impatient to 
efface the stain which his ignominious repulse 
at Metz left upon his military reputation, had 
an army early in the field, and laid siege to Te- 
rouane. Though the town was of such impor- 
tance, that Fi^ancis used to call it one of the 
two pillows on which a King of France might 
sleep with security, the fortifications were in 
bad repair: Henry, trusting to what had hap- 
pened at Metz, thought nothing more was ner 
cessary to render all the efforts of the enemy 
abortive, than to reinforce the garrison with a 
considerable number of the young nobility. 
But d*E.sse, a veteran officer who commanded 
them, being kirted, and the Imperialists pushing 
the siege with great vigour-and perseverance,' 
Ji»e2i. the place was takeh by assault. , Thafcit mightr 

* Sleid. 587. " Thuan.*4:09i Struw'Cbrp'^Hist. Germ. 
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'Ipot fall again mto the b^mds of the French, ^^P'^ 
Charles ordered^not only the fortifications but v««>^yW 
the town itself to be rased, and the inhabitants *^^ 
to Jt^. dispersed 'ill the adjacent cities. Elated 
with this oyccess, the Imperialists immediately 
invested Hesdin, which^ thopgh defended with 
•great bravery* was likewise taken by assault, 
and^siich of the garrison as escaped the sword 
were made prisoners. . The Emperor entrusted 
the conduct, of this siege to Emanuel Phili'- 
bert of Savoy 9 Prince of Piechaont^ who, on 
that occasion, gave the first display of those 
great talents for military compaand, which &|Oon 
entitled him to be ranked among the first gene- 
rals of the age, and facilitated his re-establish- 
ment in his hereditary dominions, the greater 
part of which having been over-run by Francis 
in his expeditions into Italy^ were st^U retained 
by Henry*. ' 

The loss of these towns, together with so The pro- 
many; persons of distinction, either killed or ^^^^ 
taken by the enemy, was no inconsiderable cBh ^si'^ 
lamity to France, and Henry felt it very sensh vimg. 
bly ; but he was still more mortified at the £m- 
peror's having recovered his wonted superiority 
in * the field so soon after the blow at Metz, 
which the French had represented as fatal to 
bis^ power. He was ashamed^ too, of his own 
remissness and excessive security at the open- 
ing, of the campaign ) and in order to repair 

* Thnan, 41U . Haraei Aonaies Brabant. 669. 
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^ x?*^ that error, he ndsembled t tiuMerous army, ^ 
^^— v^ led it into the I^ow-Couttlri^. 

Roused at the approsteh <rf ^^eh a fohtaW- 
ahle enemy, Charles lefk Brossel^i where h* had 
t>een shut up s^ closely during Beven months, 
that it cath6 to be believe in many parld df 
Europe that he was dead ^ and though he w«s 
so much debilitated by the gout th^t h^ couW 
hardly l>ear the n^otion of a litter, he hastef^ed 
to join his army. The eyes of all Europe were 
turned with expectation towards those mighty 
and exasperitted rivuls, between whom n deci- 
sive battle was now thought unavoidable. But 
Charles having prudently decHned to haxferd a 
general engagement, and the violence <^ the 
autiimnal rains rendering it imp6ssible lt)r thfe 
French to undertake ahy isiege, they retired, 
without having performed any thing suitable to 
the great preparations which they had made*. 

r ' 

^rJfS^ The Imperial MiOB vrwe not attended /With 
succcssftd the same success iti Italy. Tbfe narrowness of 
^' the Emperor's titiknces seldom allowed him to 
act with vigour in two different places At th* 
«ame time ; and having exerted himself to tb* 
utmost in pr^er to make a great efflfort In the 
Low-Countries, his operations on the other sfde 
of the Alps were proportionttlly feeble. Tht 
viceroy of Naples, in conjunction withCosm6 
di Medici, who was greatly alarmed at the in- 
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^rfwibtt^ ^ Ft^ew* troops into S^ »^p 

xd^t^d td bef^oti^ teaser of that ^ity. But, in« 
8f^ t]^f uddiri^iigi tim Sien^s^^ the ittiptsmUsto 
W0^^ c1^]^^ eb retire abruptly/ in order lo de^ 
fehd l;^fr o#ti cdimtryY ttpoci tbe eppearoncb 
^ lUfe TUrk4d) fleets whidfa t^teatened tiie ooast 
«r Nftpl^^ ; a^ the FreHidib bdt only estabilBbed 
th^in^V^ Idore Umily in Ttisc^atiy, Imt^ by the 
iysiiiilM<^ 6f 1^^ 1%¥4^» Mnquered a great past 
^th^ idkhd <^f Corsick^ 4mi^ec% at that taiiae to 
the Cteil<^s<^*4 

. . ■ ■» 

'ftlE ^^fts of the hdu^ of AusfHa d^liti^d ^^ 
m tess in iHWngaiy dtairitog the course of tJkm ^^^"^ 
yelih As the tt^pd whkh Ferdinand kept in 
TAtisylvatiia t^edeived iheir p^y tcry irfegaliar^ 
ly, they Uv^ afhuost at dii^trdtion upon l;h6 in^ 
habitants ; and their indoIeUte' add rapaiskmi^ 
neiss greatly disgusted all ranks of men^ and 
dratted iiimi frt>m th^ir new sovelrefigii, who, 
instead 6t ^t6tmfl^tkg^ pltmileri^d his sabjetts. 
Tik^ indig^^Udti at thisj added to tlieir de^re 
of Vei^enging Marti ifiuzr&i's dealth> i^rought so 
tifibh ttp^kk ^ Hurbuien^ nobility iln patient of im 
jfiry^ and upon a fierce pefople prtone to change^ 
thiit they We^e ripe for a revolt. At that very 
jilhcture, thei)^ late C^een Xftabeiia^ together 
with her son, appeared in Transylvania. Her 
aitibitiouls mind could not bear the solitude atid 
tnafetivPty of a private life j and repenting quick*- 
iy of the cession which she , had made of the 

♦ Thuan. 417. 
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crown in the year one tbom^ad five hundred, and 
fifty-ofae, she left the plaqe of her retreat, hop-r 
ing that the dissatisfaction of the Hnngarian^ 
with the Austrian government would prompt 
them once more to recognise her, son's right to 
the crown. Some nobleinen of great eminence 
declared immediately in hi^ favour. Thel^asli^ 
of Belgrade, by Soly man's. order, espoused hia 
cause, in opposition to Ferdinand; the Spanish 
and German soldiers, instead , of advanciiiig 
against the enemy, mutinied for want of pay, de- 
claring that they would march back to Vienna; 
i^Mnd go that Castaldo, their general, was oWiged/to 
abandon abandou Transylvania to Isabella and the Turks^ 
tJ^? and to place himself at the head of the muti- 
neers, that by his authority he might restrain 
them from plundering the Austrian . territories 
through which they passed*. 

r 

d^Sr Ferdinand's attention w^s turned so entire- 
flistresses. |y toAvards the affairs of Germany^ and his trea^ 
sures so much exhausted by his late efforts in 
Hungary, that he made no atte^npt to recover 
this valuable province, although a favourable 
opportunity for that purpose presented itself, as 
Solyman was then engaged in a war with Per- 
sia, and involved besides in dopnestic calamiti^$ 
which. engrossed and disturbed his.mind. Soly- 
tnan, though distinguished by many accom- 
plishments from the other Ottoman Princes, 
had all the passions peculiar to that violent and 

. * Thuan. 4.30. 
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haughty race. He wias jealous of his authority, * ^ ^ 
sudden as well as furious in his anger, and sus- 
ceptible of all that rage and love, which reigns 
in the East, and often produces the wildest and 
most tragicial effecta His favourite mistress The tragi- 

» cal historv 

was a Circassian slave of exquisite beauty, who of his sod 
bore him a son called Mustapha, whbm, both ^^*^p^ 
on account of his birth-right and his merit, he 
destined to be, the heir of his crown. Roxalana, 
a Russian captive, soon supplanted the Circas- 
sian, and gained the Sultan's heart. Having 
the address to retain the conquest which she 
had made, she kept possession of his love with- 
out any riyal for many years, during which she 
brought him several sons and one daughter. 
All the happiness, however, which she derived 
from the unbounded sway that she had acquir- 
ed over a monarch whom one half of the' world 
revered or dreaded, was embitteced by perpe- 
tual reflections on Mustapha's accession to the 
throne, and the certain death of her sons, who, 
sheforesaw, would be immediately sacri3ced, 
according to the barbarous jealousy of Turkish 
policy, to the safety of the new Emperor. By 
dwelling continually on this melancholy idea, 
she came gradually to view Mustapha as the 
enemy of her children, and to hate him with 
more than a step-mother's ill-will- This prompt- 
ed her to wish his destruction, in order io secure 
for one of her own sons the throne vfhich was 
destined for him. Nor did she want either am- 
bition, to attempt such a high enterprise, or the 
arts requisite for carrying it into execution. 

VOL. IV. I 
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Havmg prevailed on the Sultan to give her onty 
daughter in marriage to Rustan the grand Vi-* 
siery she disclosed her scheme to that crafty 
minister^ who perceiving that it was his own in- 
terest to co-operate with her, readily promised 
his assistance towards aggrandizing that branch 
of the royal line to which he was so nearly al^ 
lied. 

As soon as Roxalana had concerted her mea^ 
sures with this able confident, she began to af-* 
feet a wonderful zeal for the Mahometan rel^ 
gion, to which Solyman was superstitiously st* 
tached, and proposed to found and endow a. 
royal mosque, a work of great expence, but 
deemed by the Turks meritorious in the highest 
degree. The Mufti whom she >consulted, ap- 
proved much of her pious intention ; but, hav«* 
ing been gained and instructed by Rustan, told 
her, that she being a slave could derive no be- 
nefit herself from that holy deed, for all the 
merit of it would accrue to Solyman, the mas-^ 
ter whose property she was. Upon this she 
seemed to be overwhelmed with sorrow, and to 
sink into the deepest melancholy, as if she had 
been disgusted with life and all its enjoymentSir 
Solyman, who was absent with the army, being 
informed of this dejection of mind, and of the 
cause from which it proceeded/ discovered all 
the solicitude of a lover to remove it, and bv a 
writing under his hand declared her a free wo- 
man. Roxalana having gained this point, pro^ 
c^eded to build the mosque, and re^assumed her 
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usoal gaiety of spirit But when Solymaciij on 
bis return to Constantinople, sent an eunuch, 
according to the custom of the seraglio, to bring 
her to partake of his bed, she, seemingly with 
deep regret, but in the roost . peremptory man- 
ner, declined to follow the eunuch, declaring 
that what had been an honour to her white a 
slare, became a crime as she was now a free 
woman, and that »he would not involre either 
the Sultan or herself in the guilt that must be 
contracted by such an open violation of the 
law of their prophet. Solyman, whose passion 
this difficulty, as well as the affected delicacy 
which gave rise to it, heightened and inflamed, 
bad recourse immediately to the Mufti for his 
direction. He replied, agreeably to tlie Koran, 
that Roxalana's scruples were well-founded > but 
added, artfully; in words which Rustan had 
taught him to use, thatnt was in the Sultan's 
power to remove these difficulties, by espousing 
her as hi«r lawful wife. The amorous monarch 
closed eagerly with the proposal, and solemnly 
married her, according to the form of the Ma- 
hometan ritual ; though, by doing'so, he disre- 
garded a maxim of policy which the pride of 
the Ottoman blood had taught all the Sultans 
since Bajazet I. to consider as inviolable. From 
bis time, none of the Turkish, monarohs bad 
nmrried^ because, when he was vanquished and 
taken prisoner by Tamerlane, his wife had been 
abused with barbarous insolence by the Tartars. 
That no similar calamity might again subject 
the Ottoman family to the same disgrace, tb« 
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BOOK gultans admitted none to their beds but slaves^ 
whose dishonour could not bring any such stain 
upon their house. 

- But the more uiiccmimon the step was, the 
more it convinced Roxalana, of the unbounded 
influence which she had acquired over the Sul- 
tan's heart ; and emboldened her to prosecute^ 
with greater hope, of success, the scheme that 
she had formed in order to destroy Mustapha. 
This young Prince having been entrusted by his 
father, according to the practice of the Sultans' 
in that age, with the government of several dif- 
ferent provinces, was at that time invested with 
the administration in Diarbequir, the ancient 
Mesopotamia, which Solyman had wrested from 
the Persians, and added to his etnpire. In all 
these different commands, Mustapha had con- 
ducted himself with such cautious prudence asr 
could give no offence to his father, though, at 
the same time, he govefrned with so much mo- 
deration as well as justice, and displayed such 
valour and generosity, as rendered him equally 
the favourite of the people and the darling of 
the soldiery. 

There was no room to lay any folly or vice 
to his charge, that could impair the high opi- 
nion which his father entertained of him. Roxa- 

4 

lana*s malevolence was more refined ; she turn- 
ed his virtues against him, and made Use of 
these as engines for his destruction. She often 
Hjentioned, in Solyman 's presence^ the splendid 
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qualities of his son; she celebrated his courage, "^ xP^ 
his liherality, his popular arts, with malicious, 
and exaggerated praise. As soon as she per- 
ceived that the Sultan heard these encomiums^ 
which were often repeated, with uneasiness; 
that suspicioa of his sou began to r^ingle itself 
with his former esteem; and that by degrees he 
came to view him with jealousy and fear; she 
introduced, as by accident, ^ome discourse, con- 
cerning the rebellion of his father Selim against 
Bajazet his grandfather: she took notice of the 
bravery of the veteran troops under Mustapha's 
command, and of the neighbourhood of Diarbe- 
quir to the territories of the Persian Sophi, Soly- 
man's mortal enemy. By these arts, whatever 
remained of paternal tenderness was gradually 
extinguished, and such passions were kindled in 
the breast of the Sultan, as gave all Roxalana's 
malignant suggestions the colour not only of 
probability but of truth. His suspicions and 
fear of Mustapha settled into deep-rooted hatred. 
He appointed spies to observe and report all his 
words and actions ; he watched and stood on his 
guard against him as his most dangerous enemy. 

f 

Having thus alienated the Sultan's heart from 
Mustapha, Roxalana ventured upon another 
step. She entreated Solyman to allow her own 
sons the liberty of appearing at court, hoping 
that by gaining access to their father, they 
might, by their good qualities and dutiful de- 
portment, insinuate themselves into that place 
in bis affections which Mustapha had formerly 
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^^,?^ held ; aiid, though what she demanded was ccm- 
Ni»-y-*^ timxy to the practice of the Ottoman &mi\y in 
^^^^* that age, the uxorious tnonarch granted her re- 
quest. To ail these female intrigues 'Rustan 
added an artifice still more suhtle, which com- 
pleted the Sultan's delusion, and heightened his 
jealousy and fear. He wrote to the Bashaws 
of the provimces atdjaoemttoDiarbeiquir, instruct- 
U3g them to send him regular inteUiigenice of 
Mustapha's proceedings in has government, and 
to each of them he gare a priyate hint, flowing 
in appearance from his i^eal for their interest, 
that nothing would be m<H>e aoceptabie to the 
Sultan than to receive £aivouraUe accounts of a 
son whom he deistined to sustain the glory of 
the Ottoman name. The Bashaws, igoorant^of 
his fraikiulefit intention, and eager to pay court 
to their sovereign at such an easy price, filled 
their letters with studied but fatal pani^yrics of 
Mustapha, representing him as a Prince worthy 
to succeed &nch an illustrious fiither^.and a$ 
endowed with talents which migtit enable him 
io emulate, perhaps to e<).ual, his fame. These 
letters were industriously shewn to Solyman^ at 
the seasons when it wasknown that they would 
in9ke the deepest impression. Every expres- 
sion in recommendation of his son wounded 
him to the heart; he suspected his principal 
officers of being ready to favour the most des- 
perate attempts of a Prince whom they were 
so fond of praising ; and ^mcy ing that Jbe ^blw 
them already assaailting his throae with rebel- 
lious arms, he determined, while it was yet in 
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fcis power, to aoticipate the blow, and to secure ^ ^^ ^ 
hk own safety by his sott's death. 


For this purpose, though wnder pretenee of 
renewing the war ag^in^t Persia, he ordered 
Rusitan to inarch towards Diarbeqnir at the head 
of a numerous array, and to rid him of a son 
whose Ufe he deemed inconsistent with bis own 
safety. But that crafty minister did not chuse 
to be loaded with the odium of having executed 
this cruel order. As soon as he nrrived in Syria 
he wrote to Solymau, that the danger was so 
imminent as called for bis immediate presence ; 
that the camp was full of Mustapba's emrs- 
sariess that m^^ny of the soldiers were corrupt- 
ed 5 that the affections of all leaned towards 
him; that he had discovered a negociation which 
had been carried on with the Sophi of Persia 
in order to marry Mustapha with one of his 
daughters; that he already felt his own talents 
as well as authority to be inadequate to the exi- 
gencies of such an arduous conjuncture; that 
the Sultan $^lone had sagacity to discern what 
resolution should be taken in those circumr 
stances, and pow^r to carry that resolution in- 
to execution. 

This charge of courting the friendship of the 
Sophi, Roxalana and Rustan had reserved as the 
last and most envenomed of all their calumnies. 
It operated with the; violence which they ex- 
pected from Solyman's inveterate abhorrence of 
the Persians, and threw him into, the wildest 
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•^^p^ transports of ras^e. He set out instantly for 
v-^^v*-^*^ Syria, and hastened thither with all the preci- 
^^^^' pitation and impatience of fear and revenge. 
As soon as he joined his army near Aleppo, and 
had concerted measures with Rustan, he sent a 
Chiaus, or messenger of the court, to his son, 
requiring him to repair immediately to his pre- 
sence. ' Mustapha, though no stranger to his 
' step-mother's machinations, or to Rusta;n*s ma- 
lice, or to his father's violent temper, yet rely- 
ing on his own innocence, and hoping to dis- 
credit the accusations of his enemies by the 
promptitude of his obedience, followed the mes- 
senger without delay to Aleppo. The moment 
he arrived in the camp, he was introduced in^ 
to the Sultan's tent. As he entered it, he ob- 
served nothing that could give him any alarm; 
no additional crowd of attendants, no body of 
armed guards, but the same order and silence 
which always reign in the Sultan's apartments. 
In a few minutes, however, several mutes ap- 
peared, at the sight of whom Mustapha, knowing 
what was his doom, cried with a loud voice, ** Lo, 
my death!" and attempted to fly. The mutes 
rushed forward to ^eize him; he resisted and 
struggled, demandinsj with the, utmost earnest- 
ness to see the Sultan ; and despair, together 
with the hope of finding protection from the 
soldiers, if he could escape out of the tent, ani- 
mated him with such extraordinary strength, 
th'at, for some time, he baffled all the efforts of 
the executioners. Solyman was within hearing 
of his son's cries, as well as of the, noise which 
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the struggle occiasioned. Impatient of this ® x?*^ 
delay of his revenge, and struck with terror 
at the thoughts of Mustapha^s escaping, he 
drew aside the curtain which divided the tent, 
and thrusting in his head, darted a fierce look 
towards the mutes, and, with wild and threaten- 
ing gestures, seemecl to condemn their sloth 
and timidity. At the sight of his father's fu- 
rious and unrelenting countenance, Mustapha*s 
strength failed, and his courage forsook him; 
the mutes fastened the bow-string about his 
neck, and in a moment put an end to his life. 

The dead body was exposed before the Sul- 
tan's tent. The soldiers gathered round it, and 
contemplating that mournful object with asto- 
nishment, and sorrow, and indignation, were 
ready, if a leader had not been wanting, to have 
broke out into the wildest excesses of rage. 
After giving vent to the first expressions of their 
grief, they retired each man to his tent, and 
shutting themselves up, bewailed in secret the 
cruel fate of their favourite; nor was there one 
of them who tasted foodi or even water, during 
the remainder of that ,day. Next morning the 
same solitude and silence reigned in the camp; 
and Solyman, being afraid that some dreadful 
storm would follow this sullen calm, in order 
to appease the enraged soldiers, deprived Rustan 
of the seals, ordered him to leave the camp, and 
jraised Achmet, a gallant officer much beloved 
in the army, to the dignity of Visier. This 
pbange, however, was made in concert with 
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Rustan himself; that crafty minister suggesting 
it as the only expedient which could save himr 
^^^ self or his master. Rut within a few monthly 
. when the resentment of the soldiers began %9 
subside, and the name of Mustapha to be for- 
gotten^ Achmet was strangled by the Sultan's 
command, and Rustan reinstated in the office 
of Vigier. Together with his former power, h^ 
re*assumed the plan for exterminating the race 
of Mustapha which he jjad concerted with 
Roxalana ; and as th^y were afrai4 that an oiv 
ly son whotu Mustapha had left, might grow 
up to avenge his death, they redoubled their ac* 
tivity, and by employing the same arts against 
him which they had practised against his far 
ther, they inspired Solyman with the same fears, 
and prevailed on him to issue orders for putting 
to death that young innocent Prince. Th^^ 
orders were executed with barbarous ^eal, by 
an eunuch, who was dispatched to Burso, the 
place where the Prince resided j and no rival 
was left to dispute the Ottoman throne -with 
the sons of Roxalana*. 

chariespro- SuCH tragical scene$, prodqctive of so deep 
riagebe- distrcss, scldom occur but in tli^ history of the 
iJ^Tnd * great monarchies of the East, where the warmth 
SiL^^ of the climate seems to giv? fvery emotion of 
the heart its greatest force, and the absolute 
power of sovereigns accustoms and enables them 

* Augerii Gislenii Busbequii Legationis Turcicae Epistol® 
IV. Franc. 1615. p. 37. Tliuan. lib. 12. p. 4-32. Mem. cle 
Eibieo ii« 457. Mauroceni Histon Venetd* lib. vii. p. 6Q» 
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to gratify all their passions without controul. 
While ithis interesting tfansaction in the C(hxtV 
of Solyman engaged his whole attention, Charles ^^^ 
was pursuing, with the utmost ardour, a new 
jK^heme for aggrandizing his family* About 
this tinci^, Edward the Sixth of England, after a 
3hort reign, in which he displayed such yirtue«& 
as filled his «mbjects with siSinguine hope3 of be- 
ing happy under his government^ aad made 
them bear with patience all that they suffered 
from thie weaknefis, the dissensions, and the am- 
bition of fctie ministers who assimied the admi- 
nistration during his minority, was seized with 
a lingering distemper, which threatened his life. 
The Emperor no sooner received an account of 
this^ than hiB ambition, always attentive to seize 
every opportunity of acquiring an increase of 
power, or of territories, to bis son, suggested 
the thoi»ght of adding England to his other 
kingdomf^, by tlie marriage of Philip with the 
Princess Mary, the heir of Edward s crown. 
Being appreb^^ive, however^ that his son, who 
was then in Spain, might declipe a match with 
a Princess in her thirty-eighth year, and eleven 
years ol4ier than himsejf*; Cbaries determined, 
notwithstanding hh own age and infirmities, to 
m^e oi£^>of himself as a h^^band to his cousin. 

BjjT tbougb Mary wa* so far advanced in TowWch 
jrears, and de^titue of every charm either of h^^coiS 
person or manners that could win a^ection^ or 

f PaJar. Hipt ft»ca, Trij}» r. ii. c. 13. p. 150. 
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command esteem, Philip, without hesitation, 
gave his consent to the match proposed by bis 
father, and was willing, according to the usaal 
maxim of Princes, to sacrifice his inclination to 
his ambition. In order to ensure the success of 
his scheme, the Emperor, even before Edward*8 
death, began to take such steps as might facili- 
tate it. Upon Edward's demise, Mary mounted 
the throne of England ; the pretensions of the 
lady Jane Gray proving as unfortunate as they 
were ill-founded*. Charles sent immediately a 
pompous embassy to London to congratulate 
' Mary on her accession to the throne, and to 

The senti. proposc the alHancc with his son. The Queen, 
SIlJ^Mdof dazzled with the prospect of marrying the heir 
the English of the greatest Monarch in Europe ; fond of 

with r^rsurd 

to it uniting more closely with her mother's family, 

to which she had been always warmly attached; 
apd eager to secure the powerful aid which she 
knew would be necessary towards carrying on 
her favourite scheme of re-establishing the Ro- 
mish religion in England, listened in the most 
favourable manner to the proposal. Among 
her subjects, it met with a very different recep- 
tion. Philip, it was well known, contended for 
all the tenets of the church of Rome, with a san- 
guinary zeal which exceeded the measure even 
of Spanish bigotry ^ this alarmed all the numer- 
ous partisans of the Reformation. The Casti^ 
lian haughtiness and reserve were far from be- 
ing acceptable to the English, who, having sq-^ 

* Carte's Hist of England, iii. 287. 
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Vdral times seen their throne occupied by per- ®^^^ 
§ons who were born subjects, had become, ac- v-p*vW 
customed to an unceremonious and familiar in- ^^^^' 
tercfourse with ' their sovereigns* They could 
not' think, without the utmost uneasiness^ of 
admitting a foreign Prince. to that influence in 
their councils, which the husband of their Queen 
would natarally possess.^ They dreaded, both 
from Philip's overbearing temper, and from the 
maxims of the Spanish monarchy which he had 
imbibed, that he woiild infuse ideas into .the 
Qaeen's mind, dangerous to the liberties of the 
pation, and would introduce foreign troops and 
nlohey iiito the kingdom^ to assist her in any at- 
tempt against them. 

Full of these apprehensions, the House of The Hoase 
Commons, though in that age extremely obse- monsre- 
quious to the will of their monarchs, presented ^^^ 
a warm address against the Spanish match ^ 
many pamphlets were published^ representing 
the dangerous consequences of the alliance 
with Spain, ;and describing Philip's bigotry and 
arrogance in the most odious colours. But 
.Mary, inflexible in all her resolutions, 'paid no 
regard to the remonstrances of her Commons, 
Qr to the sentiments of the people. The Em- 
peror^ having secured, by various arts, the mi- 
nisters whom she trusted most, they approved 
warmly of the match^ and large sums were re- 
mitted by him in order to gain the rest of the 
council. Cardinal Pole, whom the Pope, im- 
mediately upon Mary's accession, had dis- 
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^ x?^ patched as his legate into England, m order to 
v«^vw reconcile his native country to the see of Rome, 
1**^ was detained by the Emperor's command at 
Dillinghen in Germany, lest by his presence he 
should thwart Philip's pretensions, and employ 
his interest in favour of his kinsman Coartnay 
Earl of Devonshire, whom the English ardent- 
ly wished their sovereign to choose for a hns^ 
band*. 

» -' 

T^«™»''- As the negociation did not admit of delayv 
«oociuded. it was Carried forward with the greatest rapidi- 
ty, the Emperor agreeing, without hesitation,' 
to every article in favour of England, which 
Mary's ministers either represented as neceff- 
sary to soothe the people and reconcile them 
to the match, or that was suggested by their 
own fears and jealousy of a foreign master. 
The chief articles were, that Philip, during his 
1554. marriage with the Queen, should bear the title 
January 12. ^f King of England, but the entire administrar- 
tion of affairs, as well as the sole disposal of 
all revenues, offices, and benefices, should re- 
main with the Queen ; that the heirs of the 
marriage- should, together with the crown of. 
England, inherit the dutchy of Burgundy and 
the Low-Countries ; that if Prince Charles, 
Philip's only son by a former marriage, should 
die without issue, his children by the Queen, 
whether male or feitoale, should succeed to the 
crown of Spain, and all the Emperor's hereditary 

,* Carte, in. 28S. 
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^fflinions ; that, before the consunimation of ^%^^ 
the marriage^ Philip should swear solemnly, that ^^^^^^ 
he would retaiti uo domestic who was not a ^*^ 
subject of the Clueen« and would bring no fo- 
reigners into the kingdom that might give um- 
brage to the English ; that he would make no* 
alteration in the constitution or laws of Eng- 
land; that he would not carry the Queen^ or 
any of the children born of this marriage, out - 
of the kingdom $ that if the Queen should die 
before him without issue, he would immediately 
leave the crown to the lawful heir, without 
claiming any right of administration whatever; 
that in consequence of this marriage, England 
should not be engaged in any war subsisting 
between France and Spain; and that the aHi<* 
ance between France and England should re« 
main in full force*. 

But this treaty, though both the Emperor rfecwitei* 
and Mary's ministers employed their utmost heiJoSor 
address in framing it so as to please the English, t*»«^«^»*- 
was far from quieting their fears and jealousies* 
They saw that words and promises were a 
feeble security against the encroachn^ents of 
an ambitious Prince, who, as soon as he got 
possession of the power and advantages which 
the Queen's husband must necessarily enjoy, 
could easily evade any of the articles which 
either limited his authority or obstructed his 
schemes. They were convinced that the more 

* Rymer's F«d. toL xv. 377. 393. Mera. de Ribicr, ii. 498. 
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favourable the conditions of the present tr^a^ 
ty were to England, the more Philip would 
be tempted hereafter to violate them. They 
dreaded that England^ like Naples, Milan, and 
the other countries annexed to Spain, would 
i*oon feel the dominion of that crown to be in- 
tolerably oppressive, and be constrained, as 
they had been, to waste its wealth and vigour 
in wars wherein it had no interest, and from 
which it could derive no advantage. These 
sentiments prevailed so generally, that every 
part of the kingdom was filled with discontent 
at the niatch^ and with indigmation against the 
WyatNin. advisers of it. Sir Thomas Wyat, a gentleman 
of some note, and of good intentions towards 
the public^ took advantage of this, and roused 
the inhabitants of Kent to artns, in order to 
save their country from a foreign yoke. Great 
numbers resorted in a short time to his stand- 
ard ; he marched to London with such rapidity, 
and the Queen was so utterly unprovided for 
defence, that the aspect of affairs was extreme- 
ly threatening; and if any nobleman of dis- 
tinction had joined the malecontents, or had 
Wyat possessed talents equal in any degree, to 
the boldness of his enterprise, the insurrection 
must have proved fatal to Mary*s power. But 
all Wyat's measures were concerted with so 
little prudence, and executed with such irreso- 
lution, that many of his followers forsook him; 
the rest wer'e dispersed by an handful of sol- 
diers; and he himself was taken prisoner, with- 
out having made any effort worthy of the cause 
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that he had undertaken; or suitable to the ar- * xl ^ 
dour. with which he engaged in it. H^ suifered -!^-y^ 
the punishment dufe to hit^ rashness and rebel- 
lion. The Queen's authority was confirmed 
and increased' by her success in defeating this ' 
incon^derate attempt to abridge it The lady 
Jane Gray, whose title the ambition of her re- 
lations had set up in opposition to that of the 
Queen, was, notwithstanding her youth and in- 
nocence, brought to the scaffold. The lady 
Elizabeth^ the Queen's sister, was observed 
with the most jealous attention. The treaty 
of marriage was ratified by the parliament. 

Philip landed in England with a magnificent The mar- 
retmue, celebrated his nuptials with great so- bnted. 
lemnity; and though he could not lay aside 
his natural severity and pride, or assume gra* 
"cious and popular manners, he endeavoured to 
conciliate the favour of the English nobility by 
his extraordinary liberality. Lest that should 
fail of acquiring him such influence in the go- 
vernment of the kingdom as he aimed at obtain^ 
ihg, the Emperor kept a body of twelve thou- 
sand pfi^n on the coast of Flanders, in readiness 
to embark for England, and to support his son 
in all his enterprises. ■ - \ , 


. » 


Emboldened by all these jbvourable cir* Mary»« 
cumstances, Mary, pursued the scheme of extir- overturn 
patirig :the ProtestiEint religion but df her dor ISS^ITie- 
minions, with the most precipitate zeal. The ^^^ 
laws 6f Edward the Sixth, in favour of the Re- 
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i od k foi^ndiatloW, W^e repeaUd ;i r the P^otasiant cfer* 
'gy ejected; all^he fornas and rites of the po- 
pish 'Worship were re-established f the nation 
was Boiemnly absolved from the guilt which it 
had contracted dttriog the period of its aposta- 
cy; and was ptiblieiy reconciled ta the church 
of Rome by Cardinal Po>e^ who, immediately 
after the Queen's marriage, was permitted to 
eontinue his journey to Englandy and to exer- 
cise his tegatine functions 'with the most ample 
power. Not satisfied with having overturned 
fhe Protestant church, and re-estaldisbing the 
ancient systei^ on it^ ruinSy Mary insisted thai; 
all her subjects should conform to the same 
mode of worship which she preferred ; should 
profess their fakh in the same creed which she 
h^ad approi^'ed; iand abjure ev«ery practice or 
t^inion that was deemed repugnant to either 
of them. Powers altogether unknown in the 
English consti|tutionv were vested in certain 
ipersons appointed to take cognizanoe ©f heresy, 
a^ thfey proceeded to^xereise them, with more 
fhan inquisitorial severity. Thel prospect of 
dangjer, however, did not intimidate ihe'^rinci- 
p^i teaehers of the Protestant doctri«eB>/who 
b^liev^d iih^ thte^ were contending fop ' truthi^ 
of the utmost consequence. to t^e happiness oi 
mankind. They boldly avowed their senti- 
s»entSy and wcrejcondemned to that cruel de^tb 
whidi trhe leburch of Rome reserves for its «iie^ 
mies. This! shocking punishment was infticted 
with thati>arbarity wliich the rancour of &.l6e 
-zeal'alone can inspire. The EngiisK vvho are 
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ibferipr ia humanity to no people in Europe, 
tod remarkable for the mildness of their public 
QxeoutioA^y beheld with f^stonishinent and hor- ^^ 
ror, peraOna who bad filled the most respectable 
stations in their churchi and who were vener* 
able on account of their age, their piety, and 
their literature, condemned to endure torments 
to which their laws did not subject even the 
most atrocious criminals. 

> • 

This extreme rigour did not accomplish the Theobsta- 
end at which Mary aimed. The patience and she had to 
fortitude with which these martyrs for the Re^ wimount. 
formation submitted to their suffecings, the he^ 
roic contempt of death expressed by persons of 
every rank, and age, and ses:, confirmed many 
more in the Protestant faith, than the threats 
of their enraged perseciutors could frighten into 
apostacy. The business of such as were en^ 
trusted with trying heretics multiplied contin^ 
ually, and appeared to be as endless as it was 
odious. The .Queen's ablest ministers became 
sensible how impolitic, as well as dangerous, it 
was to. irritate the people by the frequent spec^ 
tacle of public executions, which they detested 
as no less unjust than cruel. Even Philip was 
so thoroughly Convmced of her having run to an 
excess of rigour, that on this occasion he as^ 
sumed a part to which he was little accustom*^ 
ed, becoming an advocate for moderation and 
lenity*, 

* Godwin's Annals of QU Mary ap. Kennet, v. ii« ?• 329. 
Burnet's Hist, of Reform, ii. 298, 305. 
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^ X? ^ BuTy notwithstanding this attempt to ingra^ 

w^v-^ tiate himself with the English^ they discovered 

The Eng- & constant jealousy and 4i0tnist of all his inten^ 

of Vh^/p"* tions ; and when some members, who had been 

gained by the court, ventured to move in the 

House of Commons that the ilation ought to 

assist the Emperor,' the Queen's fathei^in<*law, 

in his war against France; the proposal was re** 

jected with general dissatisfaction. A motion 

which was made, that the parliament should 

give its consent that Philip might be publicly 

crowned as the. Queen's husbsmd, met with 

such a cold reception, that it was instantly 

withdrawn*** 

The French Xhe King of Fran CO had observed the pro* 
edatthe grcss of the Empcror's ncgociatiOn in England 
t^^Fhi. with much uneasiness. The great accesaion of 
^^^ territories as well- as reputation which his ene- 
my would acquire by the marriage of his son 
with the Queen of such a powerful kingdom, 
was obvious and formidable. JHe- easily fore- 
saw that the English, notwithstanding all their 
fears and precautions, wpuld be soon drawn in 
to take part' in the quarrek on the continent, 
and be compelled to act in subserviency to the 
Fanperor's ambitioiis schemes. For 'this reason, 
Henry had given it in charge to his ambassa- 
dor at the court of Ldndon, to employ all his 
address in order to defeat or retard the treaty 
of marriage ; and as there was not, at that time, 


* Carte's Hist, of England, iii. 3 U. . , , : 
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^ny Prtoceof the blood in France, wlicnn he. ^^l^ 
jcould ^fMTopose to the Q.ueen as a husband, he v^i-v-«^ 
ipstritated him to bo*operate with such of the ^^^' 
English as wished their sovereign to marry oi;ie 
of her own subjects. But the Queen's ardour 
Itnd precipitation in closing with.t)ie first over- 
t^e$ in favour of Philip, having rendered all his 
{endeavours inefFeciuaU Henry was so far from 
thinking it prudent to give any aid to the Eng^ 
)ish rmaAoonltentS) though earnestly solicited by 
Wy&t and their other leaders, who tempted him 
io take fthem .u):ider his protection, .by offers of 
great, advantage to France, that he commanded 
hii srmbassador to congratulate the Queen in 
th0 warmest terms upon the suppression of the 
insurr^tion. 

-Notwithstanding these external profes- HUpreptr. 

, ' __ 11-1 11 ations for a 

9ton3^ Henry dreaded so much the consequence vigorotu 
t>f this alliance, which more than compensated *^*°*p**^- 
for AM the Emperor had lost in Germany, that 
he'd^ermined to carry on his military operas 
ttons, both in the Low-Countries and in Italy, 
with extraordinary vigour, in order that he 
might compel Charles to accept of ai) equitable 
peace, before his daughter-in^aw could sur- 
mounit the aversion of her subjects to a war on 
the continfent, and prevail on them to assist the 
Emperor either with money or troops. For 
this purpose he exerted himself to the utmost 
in order to have a numerous army early assem- 
bled on. the; frontiers, of the Netherlands, and 
whiles one part of it laid w'ast^ the open, conn** 
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* X?* ^^y ^^ Artoig, the main body, under the Consta- 
ble Montmorency, advanced towards the ptCh 
yinces of Liege and Hainault by the foreist of 
Ardennes, 
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^'^niis ^^^ campaign we* opened with the siegie of 
arms. Mariemburgh, a town which the Queeft of HuH'- 
gary, the governess of the Low-Countrii^, had 
fortified at great expence; but, being destitute 
of a sufficient garrison, it surrendered in six 
June 28. days. Henry, elated with thin success^ put him- 
self at the head <>f his army, and investing Boa* 
vides, took it by assault, after a short reiBJstlince 
With equal facility he became master of Di«> 
nant; and then turning to the left, bent htl 
The Enpe- march towards the province of Artois. Tb6 
Sie^toob- ^^^g^ sums which the Emperor had remitted 
f^^^w^'i^ iato England had so exhausted his treau^a ry, as 
to render his preparations at this juncture slower 
and more dilatory than usual. He had noi b6dy 
of troops to make head against the French at 
their first . entrance into his territories ; and 
' though he drew together all the forces in the 
country in the utmost hurry, and gave the com^ 
mand of them to Emanuel Philibert of Savoy, 
they were in no condition to face an enemy to 
far superior in number. The Prince of Savoy, 
however, by his activity add good conduct, 
made up for >his want of troops. By watehifig 
all the motions of the French at a distance, and 
by choQ(^ng his own posts with skill, he put it 
out of their power either to form any- ^g^ of 
consequence^ or to attack him. Want of ^nb- 
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Astence soon obliged them to fall bade, toveardft ^ ^ ^ 
Aeir own frontiers, after bikvkig btirat f^l the v^^v^^^^ 
open towns, and having plundered the country ^**** 
through which they marched with a cruelty 
and Ikence more becoming a body^ of Uglit 
troops than a royal army led by a gireat mo- 
aafch. 

BvV H€!nry^ that he might not dismiss hisl 'The French 

. . *' . , invest Ren- 

$rmy withoot attemptrng" some conquest ader' a. 
^ate to the great preparations,, as well as san^ 
gutne hopen^ with which be had opened the 
campaign, inti>ested Renti, a place deemed in ' 
that age of great importiuiee, as, by its ditvation 
on the confines of Artois and the Boulonnois, 
it covered the former profinee, and protected 
the parlies which made in«rnrsions into the lat- 
ter. The town, which was stroogiy fortiftedl 
and prorided with a numerous garrison^ made 
a gallant defence ; but being warmly pressed 
by a powerfol army, it mnst soon have yielded. 
The Kosperor, who at that time enjoyed a short 
interval of ease from the gout^ was so solicitoos 
to save it, that, although he could bear no other 
m&don but that of a titter, he instantly put 
himself at the head of his ^my^ which, having 
received several reinforcements, was now strong 
enough to approach the enemy. The French 
were eager to' decide the fete cf itenti by a. hat* - 
tie, and expected it from the EmperorV arrival . 
in hb camp ; bi|t Charles avoided a general ac** 
tfon with greatt industry, and as he had nothing 
in view but to save the town, be hoped tO: ac« 
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^ xP ^ complish that, without exposing himself to the 
Vi^^yW conseqaences of such a. dangerous and doubtful 
^^^- event. 

Anactkm NOTWITHSTANDING all his precautions, a 
two armies, dispute about a post which both armies endea- 
^^^' ^^' voured to seize, brought on an engagement 
which proved almost general. The Duke of 
Guise, who commanded the wing of the French 
. which stood the brunt of the combat, displayed 
valour and conduct worthy of the defender of 
Metz; the Imperialists, afterim obstinate strug- 
gle, were repulsed ; the French remained mas- 
ters of the post in dispute ; and if the Constable* 
either from his natural caution and slowness, or 
fi^om unwillingness to support a rival whom he 
hated, had not delayed bringing up the main , 
body to second the impression which Guise had 
made, the route of the enemy must have been 
complete. The Emperor, hotwithstanding the 
loss which he had sustained, continued in the 
same camp; and the French, being straiten- 
ed for provisions, and finding it impossible to 
carry on the siege in the face of an hostile ar- 
my, quitted their entrenchments. They retired 
opeiily, courting the enemy to approach, rather 
than shunning an engagement. 

^ impt. But Charles, having gained his end, suffered 

▼ade Pi- them to march off unmolested. As sooii as his 

^^' troops entered their own country, Hc»ry thi^evir 

garrisons into the frontier toWns, and disi(Kiis!9ed 

the rest of the army. This encouraged the Ito- 
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p'erialists to push forward with a considerable ^ ^P'^ 
body of troops, into Picardy, and by layin'g 
waste the country With fire and swords they en^ 
eleavoured to revenge theiafiselvesfor the ravages, 
which the French had committed in Hainault 
and Artois*; But, as they were qot able to re-' 
dace any place of importance^ they gained no< 
thing more than the enemy had done by this 
cruel and inglorious method of carrying on the 
war. 

- The arms of Franqe were still more unsuc- ^^^unof 
cessfiil in Italy. The footing which the French ^' 
had acquired in Siena, occasioned much uneasi- 
ness to Cosmo di Medici, the most sagacious 
and enterprising of all the Italian Princes. He 
dreaded the neighbourhood of a powerful peo^ 
pie, to whom all who favoured the anqient re- 
publican government in Florence would have 
recourse, as to their natural protectors, against 
that absolute authority which the Emperor had 
enabled him to usurp; he knew how odious he comxidi 
was to the French, on account of his attachment ^j^^' 
to the Imperial party, and he foresaw that, if ^*>* ^^s^ 
they were permitted to gather strength in Siena, 
Tuscany would soon feel the effects of their re- 
sentment. For these reasons, he wished with 
the utmost solicitude for the expulsion of the 
Frrach out of the Sienese, before they had time 
to establish themselves thoroughly in the coun- 
try, or to receive such reinfortcqments from 

N 

* Thuan. 460, &c. Hara^i AnmBrab. 67 i- 
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^x?^ France as would render it dai^gercms to attack 
them. Ai this, however^ was properly the Em- 
peror's business, who was called, by^ his interest 
as well as honour to dislodge those formidable 
intruders into the heart of bid dominions, Cosmo 
laboured to throw the whole burden of the en« 
terprise on him; and on that account had given 
no assistance^ during the former campaign, but 
by advancing some small sums of money to- 
wards the payment of the Imperial troops. 

HcBcgoci- But as the defence of the Netherlands en- 
i^Em^ grossed all the Bmperor's attention, and his re^ 
mittances into England had drained his trea^ 
sury, it was obyiou^ that his operations in Italy 
would be extremely feeble ; aind Cosmo plainly 
perceived, tlmt if he himself did not take part 
openly in the war, and act with, rigour, the 
French would scarcely meet with any annoy- 
ance. As his situation rendered this resolution 
necessary and unavoidable, his next care wasto 
execute it in such a manner, that he might de- 
rive from it some other advantage, beside that 
of driving the French out of his neighbourhood. 
With this view, he dispatched an envoy to 
Charles, oiFering to declare war against France, 
and to reduce Siena at his own charges, on con- 
ditton that he should be repaid whatever hef 
might expend in the' enterprise, and be permit- 
ted to retain all his conquests until his demands 
were fully satisfiM. = Charlesy to whcwn, at thfe 
juncture, the war against Siena was an intoler- 
able burden, and who had neither expedient nor 
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resodrce that could enable him to carry it on *^^^ 
with proper vigour closed gladly with thjs over^ ^^^ v ^*^ 
ture 3 and CoBmo> well acquainted with the low *^^' 
6tate of the Imperial finances, flattered himself 
that the Emperor, finding it impossible toreim'^ 
burse him, would suffer him to keep quiet pos^ 
fldffiron of whatever places he should conquer^. 

Full of these hopes, he made great prepar- Bnten into 
fttions for war, and as the French King had ^SLm. 
tnrned the strength of his arms against the Ne- 
tbertauds, he did not despair of assembling such 
ft body of men as would^prove more than a suf» 
ficient match for any force which Henry could 
bring Into the field in Italy. He endeavour^, 
by giring one of his daughters to the Pope's 
nephew^ to obtain assistance from the Holy 
See, or at least to secure his remaining neutral. 
He attempted to detach the Diike of Orsini, 
whose family hla.d been long attached io the 
French p^tty^ from his ancient confederates, by 
bestowitig on him another of his daughters ; 
eiid what was of greater consequence than ei-* Gives the 
ther of these, he engaged John James Mede*^ hb army to 
ciHo, Marquis of Marignano, to take the com- ^'^^*^''^* 
tnand of his armyf* This officer, from a very 
low condition in life, bad rftised him^f, through 
ftU the ranks of service, to high command, and 
had displayed, talents, and acquired reputation 
in war, which entitled him to- be placed on a 
}evel with the greatest^ generics iti that martial 

* Adriani I«toria de suoi texnpi« yoL i. 662, 
t Adrian! Istori^r, vol. i. p. 66S> 
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^ X? * age. ! Having attained a station :of eminence 
"Wi-vW so disproportionate to his birth, he Uboijired 
1554. ^jjjj a fond solicitude to concaal his of^nal 
obscurity, by giving out that he was de3ce»ded 
of the family of Medici, to which honoiiir the 
casual resemblance of his name was his only 
pretaision. ' Cosmo, happy that he could grati- 
fy him at such an easy rate, flattered his vanity 
in this pointi acknowledged him as a relation, 
\ and permitted him to assume, the arms of his 
family. , Medecino, eager to serve the hfead of 
that family of which he now CQn$ideired himself 
as a branch, applied with vvo^derful zeal and 
assiduity to raise troops; and as^ during his long 
service, he had. acquired great credit with the 
leaders of those mercenary bands which formed 
the strength of Italian armies, he engaged the 
most eminent of them to follow Cosmo's stand* 
ard. ' 

r 

Peter strez- To opposc this.ablc general, and the formid- 

with the able army, which he had assembled, the King 

Sr!^^^^ of France made choice . of Peter Strozzi, a Flo* 

J^y^*^ rentine nobleman, who had resided long in 

France as an exile, and who had risen by his 

merit to high^ rep^itatioh, as well as command 

in the army. Hte was the son. of Philip Strozzi, 

who, in the year! one (thousand five hundred aiid 

thirty-seven, h^f con^cuured with such ardou!>iil 

the attempt to i^xpel thtrfatoi^y of Medici out 

of Florence, irt <*?der to re-establish the ancient 

republican form of government^ and who had 

perished in the tmdertaking. ' The son .inherit- 
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^ditfae iiiiplacable arersionitb xtbeiMedi^^ *^* 

welKas 'thesaime enthasU&tic. z^ for the libert v^«*v-^»/ 
ty of FlbrejTce, which :had annnated his ; fath^, ^^* 
whose death he was impatient to revenge, 
Bm^y ifl^tteied . hioaiself that hia j&rjmy vf^ld 
a»ike?apid progress iindera^eneral whosq.^eal 
to.proiilot^ his interest. wa«>QU30d faqd §ecotid-. 
ed by sucb>pow(frful passions; e^ecially ^ h§ 
badaUotted^hiinii, fojr the sciene of.i$fit)on^ bi^.n;^ 
tive:couiitry, in.wbich.he ^hod many potv^rfi^jL 
partisans,, ready ,t0 facilitate aU hi^^pperatiOj^ftc! 

; ■ ..lit -vvi ... •.".:...}:..'' . (loii; •' 

But how specious lioevcr. tlue motives imgkt J^® "^' 
appear whicb induced. Henry! to make .fhia uuschoioe. 
efaoice, it proved fatal to the interests of Franoe 
in Italy. Cosmo, as sobn as he. heiard. that ]lbe 
mortal enemy of his family was.:appQint6d:<tQ 
take the command in Tuscany, cbn.cluded:jth^ 
the King of France aimed at something mbret 
than the protection of the Sienesej and saw the 
Ji^essity of qiaking extraordinary efforts, not 
iB^rely to reduce Siena, but to save himaelf from * 

destruction^. At the same time, the Cardinf^l 
q£ Ferrara, who, had the entire direction of the 
French affairs in It ajy, consjidered Stro2;zi as a , 

foru^idable rival in power, and in order to pre- 
vent his acquiring any increase of authority from 
success^ he wa^ extremely remiss in supplying 
b^; either with money to pay his troops, or 
Ivitti provisions to suppoi^t them. Strozzi hiihr 
self,.bliji<j€d by his resentment against the Me- 


» . • 
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^xf ^ dt^i> pushed on his operations with the imp&> 
tuosity oi revenge J rather than with the cantion 
and prudence hecomibg a great general. 
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The batde At fit^t, howcvef, he attapcked set^ral towns 
ciana ' in the territory of Florence witl^ such vigour as 
obliged Medecino, in order to : eheck hifi pro^ 
gress, to withdraw the grejater part of his arhiy 
from Siena, which he had invested b^for^Strozsii's 
arrival in Italy. As Cosmo sustained the whole 
burdi^n of military operations, th« expetice of 
which must soon have exhau$ted his revenues j 
as neither the viceroy of Naples nor governor 
of Milan weref in condition to: affi^d him any 
effectual aid ; and as the troops which Medeciab 
had left in the camp before Siena could attenspt 
nothing against it during his absence $ it was 
Strozzi's business to have protracted the war^ 
and to have transferred the seat of it into the 
territories of Florence ; but the hope of ruining 
his enemy by one decisive blow>J precipitated 
August 3. him into a general engagement iiot &r from 
Marciario. : The armies were rf^early equal in 
In which number; but, a bbdy of Italian cavalry^], in 
aredlfe°at. which $ttx>zzi placed' great Confidence, having 
fled without making any re^stance,' either 
through the treachery or cowardice of the ofli- 
cers who commanded it, his infantry remained 
exposed to the attacks of all Medecino's troops. 
Encouraged, however, by Strozzi's presence iwid 
example, wbp, after receivirig. a dangerous 
wound in endeavouring to rally the cavalry, 
placed hi nfisdf^ at the bead of the 'infantry, and 
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matiifested ati adiieiirable preseade of mind/ as 
ndl as extraordinajry valour, they stood their ' 
ground tvith great firmness, an4 repulsed siich ^^^* 
of the enemy as ventured to approach them. 
But those gallant troops being surrounded at 
last on every side, and torn in pieces by a bat- 
tery: of cannon which Medecino brought to beat 
upon them, the Florentine cavalry broke 'vx on 
their flanks, and a general rout ensued. Strdsrzi, 
faint with the loss of blood, and deeply a^eeted 
with the fatal consequencesof his own ra^iiess, 
found the utmost difficulty in making bis e$r 
eape with a handful of men*. 

Medecino returned immediately to the siege Medecino 
of Siena with his rtctorious forces, and as Strozzi ^^^ 
could not, after the greatest efforts of activity, 
collect as many men as to form the appearance 
of a regular army, he had leisinre to carry on 
his approaches against the town without moles- 
tation. But theSienese, instead of sinking into which is 
despair upon this cruel disappointment of their Sfendedby 
only hope of obtaining relief, prepared to defend !J,^ ti^a^ 
themselves to the utmost extremity, with that luc* 
undaunted fortitude which the love of liberty 
alone cait inspire. This generous resolution 
was warmly seconded by Monluc, who com- 
manded the /French garrison in the town. The 
active and enterprising courage which he had 
displayed on many occasions, had procured 
hia) this command; and as he had ambition 

* 

*' Peoci M«morie della Siena, vol. ir. p. I&7. 
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which aspired at the highest military dignities, 
without any pretensions to attain them hut 
what he could derive from merit, he determined 
to distinguish his defence of Siena by extraordi* 
nary efforts of valour and perseverance. For 
this purpose, he repaired and strengthened the 
fortifications with unwearied industry; he trains 
zed the citizens to the use of arms, and accuse 
touied them to go through the fatigues and 
.dangers of service in common with the soldiers; 
and as the enemy were extremely strict .in 
guarding all the avenues to the city, he hus- 
banded the provisions in the magazines with 
the most parsimonious oeconomy, and prevailed 
on the soldiers, as well as the citizens,, to re- 
strict themselves to a very moderate daily al- 
lowance for their subsistence. Medecino, though 
his army was not numerous, enough to storm 
the town by open force, ventured twice to as- 
sault it by surprise; but he was received each 
time with so much spirit, and repulsed with 
such loss, as discouraged him from repeating 
the^attempt, and left him no. hopes of reducing 
the town but by famine. 

With this view, he fortified his own camp 
with great care, occupied all the posts of 
strength round the. place, and having entirely 
cut off the besieged from any communication 
with the adjacent country, he waited.patieptly 
until necessity should conjipel them to f open 
their gates. But their enthusiastic zeal for li- 
berty made the citizens despise the distresses 
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occasioned by the scarcity of provisions, and ^^i^^ 
supported them long under all the miseries of V-^^v^^^ 
famine: Monluc, by his example and exhor- 
tations, taught his soldiers to vie with them in 
patience and abstinence s and it was not until 
they had withstood a siege of ten months, until 
they had eaten up all the horses, dogs, and 
other animals in the place, and were reduced 
almost to their last morsel of bread, that they 
proposed a capitulation: Even then they de- 1555. 
manded honourable terms; and as Cosmo, 
though no stranger to the extremity of their 
condition, was afraid that despair might prompt 
them to venture upon some wild enterprise, he 
immediatiely granted them conditions more fa- . 
vourable than they could have expected. 

The capitulation was made in the Empe- April 22. 
ror's name, who engaged to take the republic obliged by 
of Siena under the protection of the Empire; '^"^t^^w 
he promised to maintain the ancient liberties of 
the city, to allow the magistrates the full exer- 
cise df their former authoritv, to secure the 
citizens in the undisturbed possession of their 
privileges and property ; he granted an ample 
and unlimited pardon to all who had borne arms 
against him; he reserved to himself the right of 
pilaeing a garrison in the town, but engaged 
.not to rebuild the citadel without the consent 
of the. citizens. Monluc and his French garri- 
son-were allowed to march out with all the ho- 
nours of M^ar. 

VOL. IV, I. 
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Medecino observed the articles of capito- 

lation, as far as depended on him, with great 

^®^ exactness. No violence or insult whatever was 

offered to the inhabitants, and the French gar^ 

rison was treated wjth b\1 the respect due tp 

Many of the their Spirit and bravery. But many of the ci- 

Sienesere* . • . i. . 

tiretoMon- ti^eus suspectiDg,. ffoui the extraordinary faci* 
^*°°* lity with which they had obtained such favour- 
able conditions, that the Emperor, as well as 
Cosnio, would take the first opportunity of vio- 
lating them, and disdaining to possess a preca- 
rious liberty, which depended on the will of 
another, abandoned the place of their nativity, 
and accompanied the French to Monte-Alcino, 
PoFto Ercole, and other small towns in the te^ 

br^h^fi^e "^^^'y ^^ ^^® republic. They established, in 
govemment Montfe-Alclno, the samc model of government 
to which they had been accustomed at Siena, 
and appointing magistrates with the same ti- 
tles and jurisdiction, solaced themselves with 
this image of their ancient liberty. 

Hardshipft The fcars of the Sienese concernina: the fate 

to which /. ,1 • . . ^ , . 

the citizens 01 their couutry were not imagmary, or their 
tcrTrab- suspicion of the Emperor and Cosmo ill-found* 
jccted. gj . f^^ jjQ sooner had the Imperial troops taken 

possession of the town, than Cosmo, without re- 
garding the articles of capitulation, not only 
displaced the magistrates who were in office, 
anfl nominated new ones devoted to his own 
interest, but commanded all the citiaens to de« 
liver up their arms to persons whom be appoinlt- 
ed to receive them. They submitted to the 
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former from necesrity, though with all the re- * ^p ^ 
luctance and regret which men accustomed to ^^^m^^v^'ttj 
liberty feel in obeying the first commands of a ^^^' 
naasten They did not yield the same tame 
obedience to the latter; and many persons of 
distinction, rather than degrade, themselves; 
from the rank of freemen to the condition of 
daves^ by surrendering their arms, ^ed to their 
countrymen at Mont^-Alcino, and chose to eth- 
dure all the hardships, and encounter all the 
dangers which they had reason to expect in 
that new station, Avhere they had fixed the 
fseat df their republic^ 

Cosmo, not reckonins: himself secure while p>fBo«t- 
fuoh numbers of implacable and desperate ene* whohad re- 
mies were settled in his neighbourhood, and re- 
tained any degree of power, solicited Medecino 
to attack them in their different places of re*- 
treat, before ttJey had time to recruit their 
strength and spirits, after the many calamities 
which they had suffered. He prevailed on him, 
though his army was much weakened by hard 
duty during the siege of Siena, to invest Porto . 
Ercoie; and the fortifications being both slight 
and incomplete, the besieged were soon com- 
pelled to open their gates. An unexpected or* juw 13. 
der, wkich Medecino received from the Empe- 
rw to dietach the greater part of his troops in- 
U> Piedmont, prevented farther operations, and 
permitted the Sienese exiles to reside for some 
time undisturbed in Monte-Alcino/ But their 
unhappy cp^mt;'yme» whp reuf^^ined ^t^3iena, 
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^ xi^ ^ ^^^^ ^^* y^^ ^^ *^^ ^"^ ^^ ^^^^^^ suflFerings ; for 
the Emperor, instead of adhering to the articles 

of capitulation, granted his son Philip the in- 
, vestiture of that city and all its dependencies 5 
.and Francis de Toledo, in the name of their 
new master, proceeded to settle the civil and 
military government,*^ treated them like a con* 
quered people, and subjected them to the Spa- 
nish yoke, without paying any regard what- 
ever to their privileges or ancient form of go* 
vernment*. 

i^^pfed^"^ The Imperial army in Piedmont had been 
mopt. so feeble for some time, and its commander so 
inactive, that the Empeix^r, in order to give vi- 
gour to his operations in that quarter, found it 
necessary not only to recal Medecino's troops 
from Tuscany while in the career of co«iquest, 
but to employ in Piedmont a general of such 
reputation and abilities, as might counterba- 
lance the great military talents, of the Mare- 
chal Brissac, who was at the head of the 
French forces in that country. 

^^ntelhe^ He pitched on the Duke of Alva for that pur- 
jDuke of pose ; but that choice was as much the' effect of 
raiissimo a court intrigue^ as of his opinion with respect 
^^' to the Duke's merit. Alva had long made court 
to Philip with the utmost assiduity, aind had 
endeavoured to work hims^f into liis confidence 
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by all the insinuating arts 6f which his haughty ® ^ ^ 
and inflexible nature was capable. As he neai^ v^^i-vW 
ly resembled that Priiice in many features of hii 
character, he began to gain much of his good- 
will. Ruy Gomez de Silva, Philip*s favourite, 
who dreaded the progress which this fo/midable 
rival made in hi» itiaster'%affections, had the ad- 
dress to prevail with the Emperor to name Alva 
to this command. The Duke, though sensible 
that he owed this distinction to the malicious 
arts of an enemy, who had no other aim than to 
remove him at a distance from court, was of 
such punctilious honour, that he would not de- 
cline a command that appeared dangerous and 
difficult, but at the same time, was so haughty, 
that he would uot accept of ii but on his own 
terms, insisting on being appoifited the Empe- 
ror's Vicar-general in Italy, with the supreme 
military command in all the Imperial and Spa^ 
nish territories in that country. Charles granted 
all his demands; and he took posi^ession of his 
new dignity with almost unlimited authority, i 

His first operations, however, were neither His opera- 
proportioned to his former reputation and the inconsider- 
extensive powers with which he' was invested^ *^*®' 
nor did they come up to the Eifaperor's expectar* 
tions. Brissac had under his command an 
army which, though inferior in number to the 
Imperialists, was composed of chosen troops; 
which having grown old in service in that coun* 
try, where every town was fortified, and every 
castle capable of being defended, were perfectr 
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^ XL ^ ly acquainted with the manner of carryittg ott 
war there. By their valour, and bii owu gDod 
conduct, BrissdG not only defeated. all the. at- 
tempts of thelmperialistSy but addtd, n^w con-' 
quests to the territories of which h^ waeJ former-' 
ly master. Alva, after having boated, with bts 
usual arrogance^ that ]|e woulddrive tile French 
out of Piedmont, in a few w^eks, was obliged to 
retire into wijiter-quartersy with the mortifica* 
lion of being unable to preserve entire that pari 
of the country of which the Emperor had bi>ther-» 
to kept possession^. 

As the operations of this campaign in Pied« 
mont were indecisive, those in the Netherlands 
were inconsiderable, neither the Emperor nor 
King of France being able to bring into thd 
field an army strong enough to undertake any 
A conspu enterprise of moment But what Charles want- 
tray Metz fed in force, he endeavoured to supply by a bold 
pcrii^stfc' stratagem, the succei^s of which would have 
been equal to that of the moit vigorous cam- 
paign. During the siege of Metz, Leonard, 
Father Guardian of a convent of Frartciscans 
m tbat city, had insinuated himself hjc rnto the 
dst^em and favou^r of the Duke of Guisiey by his 
attachment to the French. Being a man of an 
actii^ and intriguing spirit, he had been ex* 
tremely useful both in animating the rnfaabn 
tants to sustain with patience all the bsrdshipil 
of the siege, and in procuring intelJigfenoc of 

* Tliuan. lib. xv. 529, Cuichenon Hi^. de Savoye, torn. i. 
670. 
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the euettiy'^ designs and motions. Tl>e itterit 
of those important services, together with the 
Warm recommendations of the Ouke of Gaise^ 
jSecured him such high confidence with Vidle* 
Ville, who was appointed gotefnOr of Met^ 
when Guise left the town, that he was permit- . 
ted to converse ot correspond with whatever 
persons he thought fit, and nothing that he did 
Created any suspicion. This itibtik, from the 
levity iiaturat to bold and projecting adventur- 
ers; or from resentment Against the French, 
Who had not bestowed on him such rev^ards A^ 
he thought due to his own merit ; 6r tempted 
by the unlimited confidence which was placed 
in him, to imagine that he might carry on and 
accomplish any scheme with perfect security, 
formed a design of betraying Metz to the Im- 
perialists. 

' He communicated his intention to the Queen- The plan 

^^ nf it 

dowager of Hungary, who governed the Low- 
Countries in the name of her brother. She ap* 
proving, without any scruple, an act of treach- 
ery, from which the Emperor might derive sudh 
signal itdvantage, assisted the Father Guardian 
in concerting the most proper plan for ensuring 
its success. They agreed, that the Father Guar- 
dian should endeavour to gain his monks to con- 
twt in promoting the design ; that he should in- 
troduce? into the convent a certain number of 
chosen soldiers, disguised in the habit of friars; 
that when every thing was ripe for execution, 
the governor of Thiohville should march to- 
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^xr^ wards Metz in the night with a considerable 
body of troops, and attempt to scale the ram- 
parts; that while the garrison was employed in 
resisting the assailants, the monks should set 
fire to the town in different places,; that the 
soldiers who lay concealed should sally out of 
the convent, and attack those who defended the 
ramparts in the rear. Amidst the u^niversal ter- 
ror and confusion which events so unexpected 
would occasion, it was not doubted but that the 
Imperialists might become masters of the town. 
As a recorapence for this service the Father 
Guardian stipulated that he should be appointed 
bishop of Metz, and ample rewards were pro- 
mised to such of his monks as should b^ most 
active in co-operating with him. 

itsprogress. The Father Guardian accomplished what he 
had undertaken to perform with great secrecy 
and dispatch. By his authority and arguments^ 
as well as by the prospect of wealth aijid houi 
ours which he set before hisj monks, he prevail- 
ed on all of them to enter into the conspiracy, 
He introduced into the convent, without being 
suspected, as many soldiers as v^ere thought 
sufficient. The governor of Thionville, appriz-. 
ed in due time of the design, had assembled a 
proper. number of troops for executing it ; and 
the moment approached, which probably would 
have wrested frorii Henry the most important; 
of all his conquests. 

Is discover- B'UT, happily for France, oft the very day 
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that. Wiafe^fiK^d:. for striking the IWoWj Vielleville,- *^f * 
an able and vigilant officer, TctcieiYedi informa* 
tiori frojn a spy whom he entertained at Thiom 
nille, that certain Franciscan friars resorted frer 
qn^ntljr thithiE)]:^ and welre admitted to many 
pi^iyat^ .conferences with the governor, whQ was 
carrying on preparations for Some; military en^^ 
terprise with great dispatch, but with a most 
mysterious secrecy. This 'was sufficient 'to 
awakep Vielleville's suspicions,. Without qom<r 
municating these to any person, he inst^^ntly 
visited the cpnvent of Franciscans; detea^ed 
the soldiers who were concealed there; and fpr? 
ced them to discover as much as they knew cour 
cerning the nature of the enterprise. The P^at 
ther Guardian^ who had gone to Thionville tha| 
he might put the last hand to his machinations, 
wa$ seized at the gate as he returned ; and he, 
in order to save himself from the rack, revealed 
all th^ cirqumsjtances of the cpn.spjracyi 

V 

\ < • , • 

ViELLEVlLLE^ not satisfied with having siez- a body of 
ed the traitors, and having frustrated their <StS,'^ 
schenieS, was solicitous to take advantage of 
the disco veriies which he had made, so as to be 
revenged on the Imperialists. For this purpose 
he marched out with the best troops in his gar- 
rison, and placing these in ambush near the 
road, by which the Father Guardian had inform- 
ed him thai thre? governor of Thionville would 
approach Met^, he fell upon the. Imperialists 
M^ith great fury^ as they advanced in perfect se-r 
fiirity,,.v\ythftut suspecting any dapger to b§ 
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* xi^ * near. Confownded at this sudden attack^ hy ab 
efnemy whom they expected to E^urprise, they 
made little resisc^nce ^ and a great part of tliM$ 
troops employed in this service, among whom 
were many persons of distinction, was killed or 
lakett prisoners. Before next mcyming, Vielte* 
ville returned to Metz in triumph. 

The con- No resolutiott was taken for some time con^- 
**" "^^ cerning the fate of the Father Guardian tod his 
Jnonks, the framers tod conductors 6{ this dan^ 
gerous coTispiracy. Jfegard for the honour of a 
body so Unmeroirs and respectable as the Fran- 
ciscans, and unwillingness to afford a subject of 
triumph to the enemios of the Rofnish Cfhorch 
by their disgrace, seem to hav6 occasioned this 
delay. But at length, the necessity of inflict 
ing exemplary punishment upon them, iti order 
to deter others from venturing to comi^tt the 
same crime, became so evident^ that Orders were 
issued to proceed to their trial. The guilt was 
made apparent by the dearest evidence; and 
sentence of death was passed upon the Fathef 
Guardian, together with twenty monks. Oil 
the evening previous to the day fi^ed for exe* 
cution, the gaoler took them ont of the dun* 
geons in which they had hitherto been confined 
Separately, and shut them all up in one g'reat 
room, that they might confess their sifts one t6 
another*, and join together in preparing for A 
future state. Bat as soon as they w^rc left 
al6ne, instead of employing theftlfeelves in the 
religious exercises suitable ttt their - <^6nditi()ti. 
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they began to reproiach the Father Gulrdijani ^^^ 
and' four of the, senior monks who had been mwt v^^i-v^w^ 
actirie in seducing them, for their idordimite ^^^ 
attibilion» which had brought tocJh misery oti 
them^ and such disgj*ace upon their orden 
From refMroached they proceeded to curses and 
exiecrations, and at last in a frenzy of rage and 
itSfpm^ they fell U)pon them with such viaiencet 

' that tisery Inurdered the Father Guvdian on th^ 
spotySnd so disabled the other four, that it b&» 
eam^ »e<iesMry .t6. carry tiiem dext mortiingi in 
a carty together with the dead body of the Fa^ 
tber Gnardiaii, to the place of execution. Six 

- of the yoangest were pardoned, the re^t sufFer^ 
el the {mnisbment whioh t^eir crime merited^* 

r 

TaovdH both partiesy exhausted by the a fruitless 
fcng^h of the war, carried it On in this languirii- i^^ 
ing manner, neither of them shewed any dispo^ establish 
sition to listen to overtures of peace. Cardinal 
Pole isideed laboured with all the zeal becom* 
iag his piety and huilianity, to re-establish con^ 
cord among the Princes of Christendom. He 
bad not only persuaded bifs mistr^^, the Queen 
of England, to enter warmly into his sentiments^ 
dind to offer her mediation to the contending 
IKmers^ but had prevlviled both on the Eniperoi" 
dndKiDg of France to send their plenipoten-^ 
tiftfig^ to a village between Oravelines and Ar-* 
itm^ He himself, together with Gardiner bis- 

* thuan. lib. xv. p. 522. Belcar. Com. Rer. Gal. 866. Me- 
moirs du Marech. Vielleville, par M. Charloix, torn. iii. p. 
m, &c. p. 1^47. P^. 1757* 
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^ XL ^ hop of Wiftcbester^ repaired thither in order to 
preside as mediators in the conferences which 
were to be hdd for adjusting all the points in 
difference. 'But though each of the monardis 
committed this negociatjion. to some of the^r mi- 
nisters, in whom they placed the greatest con- 
fidence, it was soon evident that thev came to- 
gether with no sincere desire of accommoclalioii. 

May 21. Each proposcd articles so extravagant that they 
could have no hopes of their being accepted. 
Pole, after exerting in vain all his zeal and ad- 
dress, in order to persuade them to reUnqaish 
such extravagant d€;mands^ and to consent to 
the substitution of more equal conditions, be" 
came sensible of the folly of wasting time, in 
attempting to re-establish concord between 
those, whom their obstinacy rendered irrecon- 
cilable, broke off the conference, and rettmed 
to England^. 

■ * • * 

Afl&irs of During these transactions in other parts of 
Europe, Germany enjoyed such profound tran- 
quillity, as afforded tne diet full leisure to deli- 
berate, and. to establish proper regulations. con- 
cerning a point of the greatest consequence to 
the internal peace of the Empire, By the 
treaty of Passau in one thousand five hundred 
and fifty-two, it had been referred to the next 
Diet of the Empire to confirm and perfect the 
plan of religious pacification, which was there 
agreed upon. The terror and confusion with 

« 

* Thuan. lib. xv. p. 523. Men), de Ribier, torn, ii. p« 61 3t 
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Urlbich the violent commotions excited by Al- ® ^? ^ 
bert of Brandeiiburg had filled Germany, as 
well as the constant attention which Ferdinand 
was obliged to give to the affairs- of Hungary, 
had hitherto prevented' the holding a Diet; 
thoagh it had been summoned, sooii after the 
cOiicltision of the treaty, to m^et at AugsburgJ 

■ • • • 

BiJT as a Difet was now necessary on majvy DietheWat 
accounts, Ferdinand about the beginning of andp^'- 
this year had repaired to Augsburg. Though s^hinit. 
few of the Princes were present either in per* 
soil or by their deputies, he opened th^ assem- 
bly by a speech, in which he proposed a termi- , 
nation of the dissensions to which the new te- 
nfets and controversies with regard to religion 
had given rise, not only its the first and great 
business of the Diet, but as the point which both 
the Emperor and he had most at heart. He 
represented the innumerable obstacles which 
the Emperor had to surmount before he could 
procure the convocation of ^ general council, 
as well as the fatal a(icidents which had for 
some time retarded, and had- at last suspended 
the consultations of that assembly. He ob- 
served, that experience had already taught 
them how' vaiA it was to expect any remedy 
fop evils, which demanded immediate redress 
from a general douficil, the assembling of which 
wouid either be prevented, or it^ deliberatiorra 
be'interrtijited'by the dissensions and hostilities 
of the Winces of Christendom : T^h'at a nati<^nal 
coteici! iri*G^r«^«iy,iWhiCh, a^ B6tat iiriaginetli 
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inigbt be OfiH^d with gr^A^p ease, and ^lil^e. 
r^te with morel perfect $ecurity, w^s an ftsa^oi- 
1555. |jjy q|- j^^ unpr^oedentad nature> the jari^dio- 
tion of whiqh Wfts unpertain in its extent^ mi 
the forip of Us proceedings undefined : Thatin 
his opinion there remi^ined but one mi^thod for 
(K>inpos}i^g tb^ir unhappy diffarence^, whkh, 
though it had been often tried without success, 
might yet ppove eiFectqal if it were ajtt^mprt;ed 
^ith ^ better and more pacific spirit than bad 
fippeared on former occasijons? and that was tQ 
chuse a few men of learning, abilities and tno^ 
deration, wbo by discussing the dispHt^ ^ti- 
des, in an amicable conference, might explain 
them in such a manner as to bring the con* 
tending parties either to unite in sentiment, or 
to differ with chai'ity. 

Suspicions This speech being printed \n conimon form, 

the Pro. and dispersed o^^er the Empipfii^ rev^i ved the ff»r^ 
and jealousies c^ the Protestants ^ Ferdioandi 
they observed with much surprise^, had not 
once mentioned,. in big address to the.Piet, tb^ 
ijreaty of Pa^sau, the stipulations of which they 
considered as the great se^jurity of their reji" 
gious liberty. The i^spiojions to yrbiph this 
gave rise were confirmed by the ftoeoijntfl which 
they daily received of the eRtre4»e s^yerity 
ivith which Ferdi)>and treated theif Protest^wt 
brethren in his hereditary damittionai «tiji4* a^ 
it was n0.twal to consider bis actions w tM 
surest indication of his intentions, tbi^ 4iv^ 

pished their copfideiiiJft in tboee ppmpoiis p^o* 


testants. 
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iessims of moderatiofi and of zeal for the re- ^ ^p ^ 
es^lisbment of coACord, to which his practice 
seemed to \)e so repugnant. 


U5J. 


The arrival of the Cardinal Morohe, whom These m- 
the Pope had appointed to attend the Diet as the arrival 
his mineio, copapleted thdrconriction, and left ^^t^ 
them no room to doubt that some danirerouB ^p« ^ *^« 
maohination was forming against the peace or 
safety of the Protestant church. Julius, elated 
with the unexpected return of the Engliiih na« 
tion from apostacy, began to flatter himself, 
thai the spirit of ndutiny and revolt having now 
spent its force, the happy period was come 
when the church might resume 4ts ancient au« 
thority, and be obeyed by the people with the 
same tame submission as formerly. Full of 
these hopes he had sent Morone to Augsburg, 
with instructions to employ his eloquence to 
excite the Gemfians to imitate the laudable 
example of the English, and his political ad-* 
dress in order to prevent any decree of the 
Diet to the detriment of the Catholic faith. 
As Morone inherited from his fatlier, the chan- 
cellor of Milan, uncommon talents for nego- ^ 
ciation atid intrigue, he qould hardly have fail* 
set of embarra($(s4i]g the measui^es of the Prot€s^ 
tants in the Diet, or of defeating whatever they 
aimed at obtaining in it for their farther secu^ 
rity. 

But ^ unforeseen event delivered them from The death 
all the danger which they had reason to ap- ?n."'"* 
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■^ X? ^^ prehedd from Morone's presence. Juliusi by 
abandoning himself to pleasures and amuse^ 
ments, no less unbecoming his age than his 
character, having contracted such habits of dis- 
-r sipation^ that any serious occupaltioh, especial- 

ly if attended .with difficalfy, became an into- 
lerable burthen >. to him^ had long resisted the 
solicitations of 1ms nephew to hold a consistory, 
because he eKpected there a violent oppositioa 
to his schemes. in favour of that young man. 
But when all the pretexts which he could iu- 
vent for eluding t+iis request were exhausted, 
and at the same time his indolent aversion to 
business continued to grow upop him, he feign- 
ed indisposition rather than yield to his ne- 
phew's importunity; and that- he might give 
the deceit a greater colour of probability^ be 
uot only confined himself to his apartment, 
but changed bis usual diet and manner of life. 
By persisting too long in acting this ridiculous 
part, he contracted a real disease* of which he 
died in a few days, leaving hi;s infamous mi- 
March 23. nton the Cardinal de Monte to bear his name, 
and to disgrace the: dignity which he had con- 
The nuncio ferrcd upou him*. As soon as Morone beard 

S6ts ou^ for 

Kome. of his death, be set out abruptjy. from Augs- 
burg, whfcre he had resided only .a few days, 
that he. might be. present at the flection of a 
n^w Pqntiff. ,-..,,. 

One cause of their suspicions and fears being 

* Onuphr. Panvinius de VltisPontificum. p.*32pl , Thaan. 
lib. XV. 517. 
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thus removed, the Protestaiits ioon became sen* *%?^ 
sible that their conjectures concerning Ferdi<^ s^t^^-m^ 
nand's intentions, however specious^ were ill« perdimmd's 
founded, and that he had no thoughts of yiolat- ^^^^ ^ 
ing the articles favourable to them in the treaty latisfy the 
of Passau. Charles^ from the time that Man** 
rice had defeated all hi& schemes in the Empire, 
and overturned the great system of religious 
and civil despotism, which he had almost esta* 
blished there, gave little attention to the inter* 
nal government of Germany, and permitted his 
brother to pursue whatever measures he j udged 
most salutary and expedient. Ferdinand, less 
ambitious and enterprising than the Emperor, in* 
stead of resuming a plan, which he, with power 
and resources so far superior, had failed of ac» 
complishing, endeavoured to attach the Princes 
of the Empire to his family by an administra* 
tion uniformly moderate and equitable. . To 
this he gave, at present, particular attention^ 
because his situation at this juncture rendered 
it necessary to court their favour and support 
with more than usual assiduity. 

Charles had again resumed his favourite ciinf«ibi4 
project of acquiring the Imperial crown for his ^IHflu* 
son Philip, the prosecution of which, the recep* **™"^ ^ 
tion It had met with when ht*st proposed had to the En- 
obliged him to suspend, but had not induced ^^^^ 
him to relinquish. This led him' warmly to re- 
new bis request to his brother, that he would 
accept of some compensation for his prior right 
of succession, and sacrifice that to the grandeur 

VOL. rv. M 
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The Turks 
were ready 
to invade 
Hungary. 


HcTssihirrtr* 
ed at soffre 
steps taken 
by the 
Protestants. 


TH£ UEION OF JUZ 

€fi the bouse of. Austria. Eerdiliaiid>. who was 
as little disposed as formerly to gire such an 
eitraordinary proof of selfnleiuaU being sensible 
that in order to defeat this scheme^ not cmly 
the most inflexible firmness on his part, but a 
vigorous deolaratioiU from the Princes of the£m- 
pire ia behalf of his title^ wer^ requisite; was 
willing to purchase their favour by gratifying 
them in every point that they deeoied interest- 
ing or essentiaL 

At th)0 same time be stood in need of imme^ 
diate and extraordinary aid from the Germanic 
boifyy as the Turks^ after bavilig wrested from 
Um great part of his Hungarian territories were 
ready to attack the provinces still subject to 
his authority with a fbrmiddble army^ against 
which be ooukl bring no equal foree into the 
field. . For this aid from Germany he conld not 
hope, if the internal peace of the Empire were 
not estabtished on a foundation solid in itself^ 
and wbidb should appear, even to the Protes* 
tants, so secure and so permanent^ as might not 
only allow them to engage in a distant war with 
safety, but might encourage them to aict in it 
with vigoon 

A 8TEP taken by the Protestants themselves^ 
a ^hort time after the opening of the Diet, ren- 
dered him «till more eautious of giving them 
any new cause of offence. As soon as the pub- 
lication of Ferdinand*s speech awakened the 
fears and suspicions which have been mention- 
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ed, the Electors of Saxotiy and Brandenburg, 
together with the Laindgrave of Hesse^ met at 
Naumbntgh, and confirming the ancient treaty 
of confraternity which had long united their &« 
milies, they added to it a new article^ by which 
the contracting parties bound themselves to ad^ 
here to the confession of Augsburg^ and to main-* 
tain the doctrine which it contained in their 
respective domini^ns^. 

Ferdinand, influenced by all these consider* I'eniintod 

• A 1 • 11 zealous to 

ations, employed his utmost address in conduct- ptomotean 
ittg the deliberations of the Diet> so as not to JSJ,"^ 
excite the jealousy of a party on whose friend^ 
ship he depended, and whose enmity, as they 
had not only taken the alarm, but had begun 
to prepare for their defence, he had so much 
reason to dread. Tlie members of the Diefc 
readily agreed to Ferdinand's proposal of taking 
the state of religion into consideration, previous 
to any other business. But, as soon as they en^ 
tered upon it, both parties discovered all the 
zeal and animosity which a subject so interest- 
ing naturally engenders, and which the rancour 
of controversy, together with the violence oi^ 
civil war, had inflamed to the highest pitch. 

The Protestants contended, that the security rhepwten- 
which they claimed in consequence of the trea- cXSfcs**^ 
ty of Passau should extend, without limitation, ^^' 
to all who had hitherto embraced the doctrine 

* Chvtraei Saxon ia, 480. 
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ff o o K q{ Luther, or who shoirid hereafter embrace iL 
Nfti^vw/ The Catholics, having first of all asserted the 
1555. Pope's right as the supreme and final judge with 
respect to all articles of faith, declared, that 
though, on account of the present situation of 
the Empire, and for the sake of peace, they 
were willing to confirm the toleration granted 
by the treaty of Passau, to such as had already 
adopted the new opinions ; they must insist that 
this indulgence should not be extended either 
to those cities which had conformed to the In- 
terim, or to such ecclesiastics as should for the 
future apostatize from the church of Rome. 
It was no easy matter tp reconcile such oppo- 
site pretensions, which were supported, on each 
side, by the most elaborate arguments, and the 
greatest acrimony of expression, that the abili- 
ties or zeal of theologians long exercised in dis- 
putation could suggest. Ferdinand, however, 
by his address and perseverance ; by softening 
some things on each side ; by putting a favour- 
able meaning upon others ; by representing in- 
cessantly the necessity as well as the advan- 
tages of concord } and by threatening, on some 
occasions, when all other considerations were 
disregarded, to dissolve the Diet, brought them 
at lengtl\ to a conclusion in which the^^ all 
agreed. 

Sept 55. Conformably to this, a Jlecess was framed, 
of rei^on approved of, and published with the usual for- 
estabiished, malitics. The following are the chief articles 
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which it contained ; That such Princes and ci- ^%?^ 
ties as have declared their approbatien of the 
Confession of Augsburg, shall be permitted to 
profess the doctrine and exercise the worship 
which it authorises, without interruption or mo- 
lestation from the Emperor, the King qf the Ro- 
mans, or any power or person whatsoever; That 
the Protestants, on their pa'rt, shall give no dis- 
quiet to the Princes and States who adhere to 
the tenets and rites of the church of Rome; 
That, for the future, no attempt shall be made 
towards terminating religious differences, but 
by the gentle and pacific methods of persuasion 
and Qonference; That the Popish ecclesiastics 
shall claim no spiritual jurisdiction in such 
states. as recdve the Confession of Augsburg; 
That such as had seized the benefices or reve- 
.nuesofthe church, previous to the treaty of 
Passaui shall retain possession of them, and be 
liable to no prosecution iii the Imperial cham- 
l>er oh that account; That the supreme civil 
power in every state shall have right to esta- 
blish what form of doctrine and worship it shall 
deem proper^ and if any of its subjects refuse to 
conform to these, shall permit them to remove 
with all their effects whithersoever they shall 
please; That if any prelate or eciciesiastic shall 
hereafter abandon the Ric^misb religion, he shall 
instantly relinquish his diocese or benefice, and 
it shajl be lawful for those in whom the right of 
nomin^tioii is vei^ted^ tfl^ proceed immediately to 
i^n election, as if the office were vacant by 
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^ xf '^ death or translation, and to appoint a successor 
VrtBN^!"^ of undoubted attachment to the ancient system^. 

1555. 

^^t?^ Such are the capital articles in this famous 

on the pro- » 

grwsof t^ Recessi which is the basis of religious peace in 
SJ^tiot. Germany, and the bond of union among its va- 
rious states, the sentiments of which are so ex- 
tremely di^erent with respect to points the most 
interesting as well as important. In our age 
and nation, to which the idea of Toleration is» 
familiar, and its beneficial effects well known, it 
Itiay seem strange, that a method of terminating 
their dissensions, so suitable to the mild and 
charitable spirit of the Christian religion, did 
not sooner occur to the contending parties. But 
this expedient, however salutary, "wk so repug- 
nant to the sentiments and practice of Chris- 
tians during many ages, that it did not lie ob- 
vious to discovery. Among the ancient hea- 
thens, all whose deities were local and tutelary, 
diversity of sentiment concerning the object or 
rites of religious worship seems to have been no 
source of animosity, because the acknowledg- 
ing veneration to be due to any one God, did 
not imply denial of the existence or the power 
of any other God ; nor were the modes and rites 
of worship established in one country incompsr 
tible with those which other nations approved 
of and observed. Thus the errors in their sys- 
tem of theology were of such a nature as to be 
productive of concord ; and notwtthstandii!ig the 

4 » ' 

* Sleid. 620. F. Paul, 368. Pallav. P. 11, 161. 
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«tinaz|ng number of their deities, as well as the ^ ^p ^ 
iiafinite variety of their ceremonies, a sociable 
and tolerating spirit subsisted almost universally 
in the Pagan world* 

But when the Chri$tiiMi revelation declared 
one supreme Beiog tQ be the sole object of re^ 
ligious veneration, and prescribed the form of 
worship most acceptable to him« whoever adr 
, mitted the truth of it held, <^f consequence^ every 
other system of religipn, as a deviation frooi 
what was establi^ed \>y,^vf\9^ authority, to be 
false and impious^ ItH^UiCe ar<^e the zeal of the 
first converts to the Christian faith in propagat* 
iogit«; doctrines, and the ardour with which they 
laboured to overturn every other form of wor^ 
ship* . They employed^ however, for this pur* 
pose no methods but such as suited the nature 
of religion. By the force of powerful arguments, 
they, convinced the understandings of men ; by 
the charms of superior virtue, they allured and 
captivated their hearts. At length the civil 
power declared in favour of Christianity ; and 
tihough numbers, imitating the example of their 
superiors, crowded into the church, many 5tiU 
adhered to their ancient superstitions, • Enrag- 
ed at their obstinacy, the ministers of religion, 
whose ^eal was still uosd>ated, though their 
sanctity and virtue were much diminished, for- 
got so far the nature of their own mission, a»d 
of the arguments which they ought to have 
employed, that they armed the Imperial power 
against these unhappy tnen^ and as they could 
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®^p^ not persuade, they tried to compel them to be- 
Iieve. 

At the same time, controversies concerning 
articles of faith multiplied, from various causes, 
among Christians themselves, and the same un* 
hallowed weapons which had firi^t been used 
against the enemies of their religion, were turn- 
ed against each other. Every zealous dispu- 
tant endeavoured to interest the civil magistrate 
in his cause, and each in his turn employed the 
secular arm to^ crush or. to exterminate his op- 
ponents. Not long after] the bishops of Rome 
put in their claim to infallibility in explaining 
articles of faith, and deciding points in contro- 
versy ; and, bold asHhe pretension was, they, by 
their artifices and perseverance, imposed on the 
credulity of mankind, and brought them to re- 
cognise it. To doubt or to deny any doctrine 
to which these unerring instructors had given 
the sanction of their approbation, was held to 
be not only a resisting of truth, but an act of 
rebellion against their sacred authority: aqd the 
secular power, of which by various arts they 
had acquired the absolute direction, was instant- 
ly employed to avenge both. 

Thus Europe had been accustomed, during 
many centuries, to see speculative opinions pro- 
pagated or defended by force ; the charity and 
mutual forbearance which Christianity recom- 
mends with so much warmth, were forgotten ; 
the saqred rights of conscience and of privatf 
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judgment were unheard of; and not only the ^x?'^ 
idea of toleration, but even' the word itself, in ^.ipv^^-^ 
the sense now affixed to it, was unknown. A ^^^^ 
right to e)ctirpate error by force, was universal- 
ly allowed to be the prerogative of such as pos- 
sessed the knowledge of truth ; and as each par^ 
ty of Christians believed that they had got pos- 
session of this invaluable attainment, they all 
claimed and exercised, as far as they were able, 
the rights wbi<^h it was supposed to convey. 
The Roman Catholics, as their system rested 
on the decisions of an infallible judge, never 
doubted that truth was on their side, and openly 
called on the civil power to repel the impious and 
heretical innovators who had risen up against 
it The Protestants, no less confident that their 
doctrine was well founded, required, with equal 
ardour, the Princes of their party to check such 
as presumed to impugn it. Luther, Calvin, 
Cranmer, Knox, the founders of the reformed 
church in their respective countries, as far as 
they had power and opportunity, inflicted the 
same punishment upon such as called in ques- 
tion any article in their creeds, which- were de- 
nounced against their own disciples by the 
church of Romei. To their followers, and per- 
haps to their opponents, it would have appear- 
ed a symptom of diffidence ip the goodness of 
their cause, or an acknowledgement that it was 
not well founded, if they had not employed in 
its defence all those means which it was sup- 
posed truth had a right to employ. 
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^^^^ It was towBr<fc the close of the seveiiteenth 
century, before Toleration, under it$ present 
form, was admitted first into the republic of 
the United Provinces, and from thence intro- 
duced into England, hong exp^ri^ce of the 
calamities flowing from mutual persecution, the 
influence of free government, the light and hu^ 
manity acquired by the progress of science, to^ 
gether with the prudence and authority of the 
civil magistrate, were all r^q^isite in order to 
establish a regulation, so repugnant to. the ideas 
which all the different sects had ^opted, fr qm 
mistaken conceptions concerning the nature of 
religion and the rights of truth, or which all 
of them had derived from the erroneous mw* 
ims established by the church of Rome. 

Advantages The Reccss of Augsburig« jt i$ evident, was 
^us^^ace founded on no such liberal - ai^ enlarged sen* 
%^^^' timents concerning freedom of religious in- 
. quiry, or the nature of Toleration. It was 
nothing more than a scheme of pacification, 
which political considerations' alone had sug* 
gested to the contending parties, HMxd regard 
for their mutual tranquillity at^ safety bad 
rendered necessary., Of this there can be no 
stronger proof than an article in the Recess i^ 
self, by which the benefits of tl>e pacificaAicm 
are declared to extend only to -the Catholics on 
the one side, and to such as adhered to t^e con- 
fession of Augsburg on the other. The follow-' 
ers of ZuingliuB and Calvin reo^ined, in con* 
sequence of that exclusion, without any pro* 
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tection from the rigour of the laws denounced 
against heretics. Nor did they obtain any le- 
gal security, until the treaty of Westphalia^ 
near a century after this period,' provided, that 
they should bei admitted to enjoy, in as am{de a 
manner as the Lutherans, all the advantages and 
protection which the Recess of Augsburg affords. 

But if the followers of Luther were highly ^^ t» «» 
pleased with the security which they acquired 
by this Recess, such as adhered to the ancient 
system had qo less reason to be satisfied with 
that article in it, which preserved entire to the 
Roman Catholic church the benefices of such eo- 
clasiastics as should hereafter renounce its doc* 
trines. This article, known in Germany by the 
name of the Ecclesiastical Reservatian^ was appfi- 
rently so conformable to the idea and to th$ rights 
of an established church, and it seemed so equit- 
able to^ prevent revenues, which had been origin 
nally appropriated for the maintCHaance of per- 
sons attached to a certain system, from being 
alienated to any other purpose, that the Pro- 
testants, though they foresaw its consequences^, 
were obliged to relinquish their opposition to - 
it. As the Roman Catholic Princes of the Em^ 
piire have taken care to see this article exactly 
observed in every case where there was am op^ 
portunity of putting it in execiition, it has 
proved the great barrier of the Romish church 
in Germany against the Reformation ; and as, 
Irom this period, the same temptation of inte^ 
)re^t did not allure ecclesiastics, to relinquish 
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the established system, there have been few of 
that order, who have loved truth with such dis- 
interested and ardent affection, as, for its sake, 
to abandon the rich benefices which they had 
in possession. 


His 
cbaracter. 


Marcciias DURiNG the sitting of the Diet, Marcellus 
Pope. Cervino, Cardinal of Santo Croce, was elected 
Aprup. Pope in room of Julius. He, in imitation of 
Adrian, did not change his name on being ex- 
alted to the papal chair. As he equalled that 
Pontiff in purity of intention, while he excelled 
him much in the arts of government, and still 
mor^ in the knowledge of the state and genius 
of the papal court ; as he had capacity to dis* 
ccm what reformation it needed, as well as 
what it could bear; such regulations were ex- 
pected from his virtue and wisdom, as would 
have removed many of its grossest and most fla- 
grant corruptions, and have contributed towards 
reconciling to the church such as, from indigna* 
tion at these enormities, had abandoned its com- 
munion. But this excellent Pontiff was only 
shewn to the church, and immediately snatched 
Hit deafb. ^way. The confinement in the conclave had im- 
paired his health, and the fatigue of tedious cere- 
monies upon bis accession, together with too in^ 
tense and anxious application of mind to the 
schemes of improvement which he meditated, 
exhausted so entirely the vigour of his feeble 
constitution, that he sickened on the twelfth, 
and died on the twientiethday after* his election*. 

* Thuan. 520. F. Paul, 365. ' Onuph. Panvin. 321, &c. 
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All the refinements in artifice and intrigue, ^^^ 
peculiar to conclaves, were displayed in that ^--v-^i^ 
which was held for electing a successor to Mar- Thld^on 
cell us; the Cardinals of the Imperial and.^^*"*^- 
French factions labouring, with equal ardour, 
to gain the necessary number of suffrages for 
one of their own party. But, after a struggle 
of no long duration, though conducted with all 
the warmth and eagerness natural to men con- 
tending for so great an object, they united in May ss. 
chusing John Peter Caraffa, the eldest mem- 
ber of the sacred college, and the son of Count 
Montorio, a nobleman of an illustrious family 
in the kingdom of Naples. The address and 
influence of Cardinal Farnese, who favour* 
ed his pretensions, Caraifa's own merit, and 
perhaps his great age, which soothed all the 
disappointed candidates with the near prospect 
of a new vacancy, concurred in bringing about 
this speedy union of suffrages. In order to 
testify his respect for the meniory of Paul IIL 
by whom he had been created Cardinal, as well 
as his gratitude to the family of Farnese, he as- 
sumed the name of Paul IV. 

The choice of a prelate of such a singular His rise and 
character, and who had long held a course ex- ^^***"*^' 
tremely different from that which usually led 
to the dignity now conferred upon him, filled 
the Italians, who had nearest access to observe 
his manners and deportment with astonishmeiit» 
and kept them in suspense and solicitude with 
regard to his future conduct Paul, though 
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* x?^ bom in a rank of life which, without any other 
merit, might have secnred to him the highest 
ecclesiastical preferments, had^ from his early 
years, applied to study with all the assiduity 
of a man who had nothing but his personal at- 
tainments to render him conspicuous. By 
means of this, he not only Acquired profound 
skill in scholastic' theology, but added to that 
a considerable knowledge of the learned lan- 
guages and of polite literature, the study of 
which had been lately revived in Italy, and 
was pursued at this time with great ardour. 
His mind, however, naturally gloomy and se« 
vere, was more formed to imbibe the sour spi- 
rit of the former, than to receive any tincture of 
elegance or liberality of sentiment from the lat- 
ter; so that he acquired rather the qualities and 
passions of a recluse ecclesiastic, than the ta«> 
lents necessary for the conduct of great affairs. 
Accordingly, when he entered into orders, al- 
though several rich benefices were bestowed 
upon him, and he was early employed as nun- 
cio in different courts, he soon became disgu^ 
ed with that course of life, and languished to 
be in a situation more suited to his taste and 
temper. With this view, be resigned at once 
all his ecclesiastical preferments, and having 
instituted an order of regular priests, whom he 
denominated Theatines, from the name of the 
archbishopric which he had held, he associated 
himself as a member of their fraternity, eon- 
formed to all the rigorous rules to which be 
hod subjected them, and preferred the solitude 
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of a monastic life, with the honour of being the 
founder of a new order, to all the great objects 
which the court of Kome presented to his am^ 
bit]on« 

In this retreat he remained for many yearsV 
until Paul II L induced by the fame of his sanc- 
tity and knowledge, called him to Rome, in or* 
der to consult with him concerning the mea^ 
sures which might be most proper and effectual 
for suppressing heresy and re-establishing the 
ancient authority of the church. Having thus 
allured him from his solitude, the Pope, partly 
by his entreaties, and partly by his authority, 
prevailed on him to accept of a Cardinal's hat, 
to re-assume the benefices which he had resign- 
ed, and to return again into the usud^ path of 
ecclesiastical ambition which he seemed to have 
t^inquished. But, during two silccessive Pon- 
tificates, under the first of which the court of 
Rome was the most artful and interested, and 
tinder the second the most dissolute of any 
in Europe, CarafTa retained his monastic aus- 
terity. He was an avowed and bitter enemy 
not only of all innovation in ophiion, but of 
every irregularity in practice i he was the chief 
instrument in establishing the formidable and 
odious tribunal of the inquisition in the papal 
territories i he appeared a violent advocate on 
all occasions, for the jurisdiction and discipline 
of the church, and a severe censurer of every 
measure which seemed to flow from motives 
of policy or interest, rather than from zeal for 
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tite honour of the ecclesii^stical order, and 
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the dignity of the Holy See. Under a prelate 
of such a character, the Roman courtiers ex- 
^pected a severe and violent Pontificate, during 
which the principles of sound policy would be 
;&acrificed to the narrow prejudices of priestly 
zeal; while the people of Rome w^ere apprehen- 
sive of seeing the sordid and forbidding rigour 
of monastic manners substituted in place of the 
magnificence to which they had long been ac- 
customed in the papal court These apprehen-* 
sions Paul was extremely solicitous to remove. 
The first At his fu*st entrance upon the administration, 
^nistra'.^ hc laid asidc that austerity which had hitherto 
^^^ distinguished his person and family, and when 

the master of his household inquired in what 
manner he would chuse to live, he haughtily 
replied, " As becomes a great Prince." He 
ordered th^ ceranony of his coronation to be 
conducted with more than us.uid pomp ; and en^ 
deavoured to render himself popular by several 
acts of liberality and indulgence towards the 
inhabitants of Rome ^, 

Th€«ces8 His natural severity of temperi however, 
tachmentto would have soou returned upon him, and. would 
kig nephews have j ustificd the conjectures of the courtiers, 
as well as the fears of the people, if he had not, 
immediately after his election, called to Rome 
two of his nepl>ews, the sons of his brother the 
Count of Montorio. The eldest he prompted 

* Platina, p. 327. Castaldo Vita di Paolo IV. Rom. 161% 
p. 70. 
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to be Governor of Rome. The youngest^ who ^ ^^ ^ 
had hitherto served as a soldier of fortune in v««pvW 
the armies of Spain or Franc^, and whose dis* ^^^^' 
position as well as manners were still more 
foreign fnDm the clerical character than his pro- 
fession, he created a Cardinal, and appointed 
him legate of Bologna, the second office in pow- 
er and dignity which a Pope can bestow. These 
marks of favour, no less sudden than extravar 
gant, he accompanied with the most unbound- 
ed confidence and attachment, and forgetting 
all his former severe maxims, be seemed to have 
'no other objegt than the aggfandising of his ne^ 
phews. Their ambition, unfortunately, for Paul> Their am. 
was too aspiring to be satisfied with, any mode- ^^ ^^^ 
rate acquisition. They had seen the family of 
Medici raised by the interest of the Popes of 
that house to supreme power in Tuscany ; Paul 
III. had, by his abilities and address, secured 
the datchies of Parma and Placentia to the fa- 
mily of FarnesCi They aimed at some esta- 
blishment for themselves^ no less considerable v 
and independent ;. and as they could not expect 
that the Pope would carry his indulgence to- 
wards th^m so far as to secularize any. part of 
the patrimony of the church, they had no pros- 
pect of attaining what they wished, but by dis- 
membering the Imperial dominions in Italy, in 
hopes of seizing some portion of them. This 
alone they would have deemed a sufficient rea- * 
son for sowing the seeds of discord between their 
uncle and the Emperor. 

VOL. IV. N 
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B GO K But Tatdrnal Ckraife hady besides, priyate 
<:sa^^^ Reasons vi^hieh filled him with hatred and enmi^ 
Rel^nlof ty t^ **^ Etttperor. WbHe be served in the 
^'ll'^l!*^^ Spanish troep« he had ftdt received such mark& 

wr 11*11 LIJC 

Emperor, of hofiOBf ttftd disti^tcliwi fts be thougbt due ta 
his^biHh and merits. HisgufsteA with this ill' 
nsilgfej be had Abruptly quitted the imperial 
*ervl^e ; and ettteHtig ima that of France, lie 
bad n^t tMily met with such a reception ai* 
seOth^d hig vatiity^ and (attached him la the 
French interest, but by contricting an intimate 
friendship With Strozafii Who ctwrtmanded the 
French artHy in Tuscany, he had imbibed a 
■ mi^i*tal antipathy to the Emperor a« the great 
' '"■, cnfemy to the liberty slfid indv^pendence of the 
ItaVititt* states. Nor was the Pope himself indis- 
posed to receive inipressiora Unfavourable to the 
£mper<*n The oppoisition given to his etectioa 
by the Carditiate of the Imperial fectiooy left in 
bis miAd deep resentment) which was heighten- 
e€[ by ^he remembrance of ancient injuries fron» 
Ovaries or bis* ministersv 

they en- OP Ihis hfe tlcphews took a^vantage^ and em- 
aSnatethe ploy ed . vlriou^ dcvicc^s, in ordfer to exasperate 
ttiTE^^. him beyohd a possibility of reconciliation. Tliey 
'^r. aggravated every circuiristance which could be 

deen^ed any indication of the £mperor's dissa^- 
tisfaction witb his prDlnotion; they read to hin» 
an intercepted letter, ih which Charles taxed 
the Cardinals of his party with negligence or 
incapacity in not having defeated Paul's elec- 
tion : They pretended, at one time, to have dis- 
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cdvfepted A coti«piracy formed by the Imperial 
tfe}ni»(ef atkl CoUrtio dt Medici agatiftst the 
Pbpe^i? fife J th^y ifermed hifti, dt attother, wfth ^"^• 
accotfnts of d plotj feat assassiitating themwh^el 
By these jirtifices, they kept his mind, which 
was tratnrally violent, arid become auspicious 
frofri did age, in such perpetUat stgitatioft, as 
precipitated hiln into measures which otherwise 
he tfdtrld have beJen the first, person to con^ 
demn^. Me seized some of the Cardinals who 
were riiost attached t<y,the Emperor, and con- 
fined them in the eslstle of St. Angelo ; he per- 
secuted the Colon has and other Romati barom?, 
the ancient retainers to the Imperial faction, 
with the utmost severity ; and discovering on all 
occasions his distrust, fear, or hatred of the Em* 
peror, he began at last to court the friendsrhip 
of the French King, and seemed willing tof thro^ 
himself slbsolately Updn hirb! f^ support and 
pretdcticytt. 

This was the v^ry pbiilt to which his ne- indacehim 
phews wished to bring him as moslf favourable Ki^"^^* 
to their ambitious schemes; and sLs this accom* ^"»<*- 
plishtnent of these depended on their uticle'i 
life, who^e advanced Jtge did hot admit of losing 
a moment unnecessarily iri hegociationsi instead 
df treating at second-hdnd With the French am- 
bassador at Rome, they prevailed oA the Popd 
to dispsttch a person of confidence directly td 

* Rfpamontii Hist Patria:, lib. iii. 1H6» dp. Graev. Th«8. 
vol. it. Mem. de Ribier, ii. G15. Adriani Istor. i. 906. 
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-^ VT^^ the court of France, with such overtures oh his 
part as they hoped would not be rejected. He 
proposed an alliance offensive and defensive be- 
tween Henry and the Pope ; that they . should 
attack the dutchy of Tuscany and the kingdom 
of Naples with their united forces ; and if their 
arms should prove successful, that the ancient 
republican form of government should be re-es- 
tablished in the former, and the investiture of 
the latter should be granted to one of the French 
KingV sons, after reserving a certain territory 
which should be annexed to the patrimony of 
the church, together w^ith an independent and 
princely establishment for each of the. Pope's 
nephews. 

Constable The King, allured by these specious projects, 
renc^^ gave a most favourable audience to the envoy. 
Ji^e*!Jith ^^^ when the matter was proposed in council, 
the Pope, the constable Montmorency, whose natural 
caution and aversion to daring enterprises en- 
creased with age and experience, remonstrated 
with great vehemence against the alliance. He 
put Henry in mind how fatal to France every 
expedition into Italy had been during three suc- 
cessive reigns, and if such an enterprise had 
proved too great for the nation, even when its 
strength and finances were entire, there was no 
reason to hope for success, if it should be at- 
tempted now, when both were exhausted by 
extraordinary efforts during wars, which had 
lasted, with little inteiTuption, almost half a 
century. He represented the manifest irapru- 
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deuce of entering into engagements with a Pope ^ ^? * 
of fourscore, as any system which rested on 
no better foundation than his life, must be 
extremely precarious, and upon the event of 
his death, which could not be distant, the 
face of things, together with the inclination of 
the Italian Slates, must instantly change, an4 ' 
the whole weight of the war be left upon the 
King alone. To these considerations he added ^ 
the near prospect which they now had of a final 
accommodation with the Emperor, who, having 
taken the resolution of retiring from the world, 
wished to transmit his kingdoms in peace to his 
son ; and he concluded with representing the ab- 
solute certainty of drawing the arms of England 
upon France^ if it should appear that the re-es- 
tablishment of tranquillity in Europe was prcr 
vented by the ambition of its Monarch. 

These arguments, weighty in themselves. The Duke 
and urged by a minister of great authority^ favours it. 
would probably have determined the King to 
decline any connexion with the Pope. But the 
Duke of Guise, and his brother the Cardinal of 
Lorrain, who delighted no less in bold and dan- 
gerous undertakings than Montmorency shun-- 
ned them, declared warmly for an alliance with 
the Pope. The Cardinal expected to be entrust- 
ed with the cdnduct of the negociations in the 
court of Rome to which this alliance would give 
rise J the'Duke hoped to dbtain the command of 
the army which would be appointed to invade 
Naples ^ and considering themselv^ as already 
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in thes^ stations, vast prpjiects ppeaae^ to t^eir 
^spiring an(} i|ol>oundpd ;M[nbitioi^. Tt^^ir credit^ 
^^^^- together with the iq^gience of the King's mi§r 
tress, t^e fgirpous J)i^na of Poitiers, who lys^s, a^ 
that time, entirely devoted to the ^Btere^t of Vh^ 
family of Gui^e, paof/^ thaq pounterbcdafiped all 
Montqaorency's prudent rtenvon^tr^npe^, ap4 
prevailed p^ a^ inc.Qnsidfer^e Prio^ce tp llstJ^ 
to tbj? overtures of t.h« Pope'p Qhfoy. 

Cardinal of J jjjE fj^fdipal ^ Lorrftip, as he h^td ^xppcted, 

Lorrainsent . ' -^ • i /• ii 

tonegociate w^B imiy^ed^j^i^ly $ei)|t tp lioinp w^th full ppwi^9 
po^!**^ to conclude the treaty, ^n4 to cpnc^flt m^^^w^ 
for carrying it into exeputipu. geforp h^ PPi*J4 
reach that city, thp Popp, eitU^r fmm reflepting 
on the danger and unoert^ip i§§ue of ^JI fnilir 
tary operations, or through ihp «4drp^ pf tfm 
Imperial aiwbassjjtdor, whp had b^epn ^% gr^t 
pains to soothe him, had not only begun to lose 
nfiiiph pf tbp *r4cHir with which ftp h^ epfpinen- 
p^4 the npg^i3.tipft with Fr?tnpe, hut pvf p di^ 
covered grp^t upwillingne^s tq Gpnti#«p if, Jq 
order tP ropsp Jiini frPTO thi? fit of (}e^pQndpnpy> 
an4 tp rejcindl^ his former rage, his ip-^php vs 
ha4 rppoursp to the ?iPtP whigh tl>ey ha^l ^-Ir^ody 
pr^-ctised with ^ ippch sjuee-?^. Th^y alarm- 
ed him with r^ew r^pr^^eotati-PB^ pf t^u? flporppr 
ror's ho§tU^ iDjentiPB^i Wifh ff-^^h ,ac<?oiupts 
which they b^ fecfive^ of thf^^tP ijitti^rpd 

agpinst hipfi hy thp Impeml fpipi^r^, and wUh 

n^w discover ip^ whiph \h^ pc^t^iKted t,p Hyq 
Wftde ,of pQji^if ftc4e|3 form§4 afl4 jtt^t r^^fidy fici 
take pffei:>t ^gmmt JIJS hf^. ' 
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But these aitifices, having been formerly ^^^'^ 
tried, would npt have operated a second time v.i^-v-«>^ 
with 'the same force^ nor have made the ifupres- ^^^i ^n-' 
sioa which they wished, if Paul had not been raged atthe 

•^ ' proceedings 

eKcited by an offence of that kind which lie of the Diet 
was least able to bear. He received advice of burgj 
the recess of the Diet of Augsburg^ and of the 
toleration which was thereby granted to the 
Protestants 5 and this Uirew him at once into 
-such transports of passion against the Emperor 
and King of the Romans, as carried him head- 
long into ail the violent measujres of his ne- 
phews. Full of high ideite with respect to the 
papal prerogative, and animated with the 
fiercest zeal against heresy, he considered the 
liberty of deciding concerning religious matters, 
which had been assumed by an assembly com- 
posed chiefly of laymen, ^s a presumptuous and 
unpardonable encroachment on that j urisdiction 
which belonged to him alone ; and regarded th^ 
indulgence which had been given to the Pro- 
testfuits as an impious act of that power which 
the Diet had usurped. He complained loudly 
of both to the Imperial ambassador. He insist- 
ed that the recess of the Diet should immediate- 
ly be declared illegal and void. He threatened ^ 
the Emperor and King of the Romans, in case 
they should either refuse or delay to gratify 
him in this particular, with th^ severest eflfects 
qi llAS vengeance. He tialked in a tone of au- 
thority and command which might have suited 
a pontiff of the twelfth century, when a papal 
decree was.su^pient to have shaken, or to have 
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^ XI? ^ overturned, the throne of the greatest Monarch 
v^-v-w' in Europe; but which was altogether improp^ 
^^^^' in that age, especially when addressed to the 
minister of a Prince who had so often made pon^ 
tifis more formidable than Paul feel the weight 
of his power. The ambassador, however, heard 
all his extravagant propositions and menaces 
with much patience, and endeavoured to soothe 
him, by putting him in mind of the extreme 
distress to which the Emperor had been reduc- 
ed at Inspruck, of the engagements which he 
had come under to the Protestants, in order to 
extricate himself, of the necessity of fulfilling 
these, and of accommodating his conduct to the 
situation of his affj^irs. But weighty as these 
considerations were, they made bo impression 
on the mind of the haughty and bigoted pontiff, 
who instantly replied. That he would absolve 
him by his apostolic authority from those im- 
pious engagements, and even command him 
not to perform them; that in carrying on the 
cause of God and of the churchy no regard 
ought to be bad to the maxims of worldly pru- 
dence and policy; and that the ill success of 
the Emperor's schemes in Germany might just- 
ly be deemed a mark of the Divine displeasure 
. against him, on account of l^is having paid little 
attention to the former, whilf^ he regulated his 
conduct entirely by the letter. Having said 
this, he turned from the aml^assf^dor abruptly 
without waiting for a reply. 


His nephews took^care to applaud and chfe 
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rish these sentiments, and easily wrought wp ^^P^ 
his arrogant mind, fraught with all the monkish 


ideas concerning the extent of the papal supre- and f^pe- 
macy, to such a pitch of resentment against wtedbyhii 
the house of Austria, and to such an high opi- 
nion of his own power, that he talked contin- 
ually of his being the successor of those who 
had deposed Kings and Emperors; tliat he was 
exalted as head oyer them all, and would tram- 
ple such as opposed him under his feet. In this Dee. t5. 
disposition the Cardinal of Lorrain found the ^t!^th* 
Pope, and' easily persuaded him to sign a trea- ^^^oce. 
ty, which had for its object the: ruin of a Prince, 
against whom he was' so highly exasperated. 
The stipulations in the treaty were much the 
same as had been proposed by the Pope's en- 
voy at Paris ^ and it was agreed to keep the 
whole transaction secret, until their united for- 
ces should be ready to take the field ^. 

During the negociation of this treaty at TheEmpe- 
Kome and Paris, an event happened which to'i^'hi^ 
neemed to render the fears that had given rise J^l^j^ 
to it vain, and the operatipns which were to 
follow upon it unnecessary. This was the Em- 
peror's resigufLtion of his hereditary dominions 
to his son Philip ; together with his resolution 
to withdraw entirely from any concern in busi- 
ness or the affairs of this worldi in order that 
he niight spend, the remainder of his days in re- 
tiren^ept and solitude. Though it requires nei- 

* Pallav. lib. xiii. p. 163. F. Paul, 365. Thuan, lib. xv. 
$25. lib. xri. 540. Mem. de Ribier, ji. 609, &c. 
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^ XL "^ ther deep reflection nor extraoidinary discerii- 
v«i-v^^ ment to discover that the state of royalty is 
^^^ not exempt finom cares and disappoiatment ; 
though most of tliose who ane exalted to a 
throne find solicitude, and satiety, and disgust, 
to be their perpetual att^id^nts in that esTied 
pre-eminence ; yet to descend voluntarily from 
the supreme to a sidiordinate station, and to 
relinquish the possession of power in ordar to 
attaiik the enjoyment of happiness, seems tp 
be an effort too great for the human fiaind. Se- 
veral instances, indeed, occur in history, of 
Monarchs who have quitted^ throne, and hp.ve 
ended their days in retirement. Bot they were 
either weak Princes, who took, this resolution 
rashly, and repented of it as soon as it was ta- 
ken ; or unfortunate Princes, from whose hands 
some stronger rival had wrested their sceptre, 
and compelled them to des^send with relao- 
tance into a private station. Dioclesian is per- 
haps the only Prince capable of holding the 
reins of government, who ever resigned them 
from deliberate choice, and who continued du- 
ring many years to enjoy the traB<|uilIity of 
retirement without fetching one penitjsnt sigh, 
or casting back one look of desire, towards the 
power or dignity which he had abandoned. 

The motives No woodcr^ then, that ChaTles?s resignation 

rign^^" should fill all Europe with astonishnient, and 

give rise, both among his eoiitemporaries, and 

among the historians of that period, to various 

conjecture^ concerning the motives which de- 
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Ifflliiped a Prince, whP3a ruling passi-en bad 
l)een uai/fonuly the Ipve of ppwer, at the age of 
fifty-5i3C, wb^n gbjects pf ambition continue to 
operafa with fuU forc^ on the mind, ajsid ^.re 
pur^qed with the gr^tert ardour, to takp are- 
solutioa so /singular and unexpegted* But while 
xpany authors have imputed it to motive^ 50 fri- 
voloiip and fftntft^ticjU as can hardly be ^uppos- 
^ to iaflnence any reasonable mind; whilo 
others hme imptgif>ed it to be the result of ^lome 
profound scheme pf pblicy ; ht^toriw* m^m in- 
telUg^nt, and better ipforpaed, neither ascribe H 
tp G^pripe, nor seareh for n)ysteriou^ s^cret^ of 
ft,ate, where isirnple andobviQn^P9'M^esiiviUfu|ly 

aopoant for the Emperor'* eondnct. Cbarl^ 
had been fittacjced early in life with the go«t, 
and notwithstanding all tb« precautionp <tf the 
most gkilful physicians, the violence of the dis^ 
temper increased a3 he advanced in age, and 
the fitfj became ev^ry yef^r more frequent, as 
yf$\\ as more severe. Not only wa^ the vigour 
of bi« cpijstitMtion brokent but the faenlties of 
hi^ mind iirere impaired by the ex^^ruciating tor- 
ments which he endured. Dorjng the continu- 
ance of the fi*g, he wag altogether incapable of 
applying (bo busitie3s, and even when they be- 
gan to afeate, as it wa$ only at intervals that he 
e9uJd attend to what was serious, he gave up a 
gi^at part of hifi time to tricing and even ehiid^ 
ish pocnpations, which served to relieve 9f to 
amuse his H)ind, enfeebled and worn out witii 
exeesis of pain. Under these aircnmstances, the 
(K>nduot of such ^^m w oecurred of course in 
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^Yi^^ governing so many kingdoms, was a burden 
v^pv-^fc^ more than sufficient ; but to push forward and 
^^^^' complete the vast schemes, which the ambition 
of his more active years had formed, or to keep 
in view and carry on the same great system of 
policy, extending to every nation in Europe, 
and connected with the operations of every dif- 
ferent court, were functions which so far ex- 
ceeded his strength, that they oppressed and 
overwhelmed his mind. As he had been long 
accustomed to view the business of every de- 
partment, whether civil or military, or eccle- 
siastical, with his own eyes, and to decide Con- 
cerning it according to his own ideas, it gave 
-him the utmost pain when he felt his infirmities 
increase so fast upon him, that he was obliged 
to commit the conduct of all affairs to his minis- 
ters. He imputed every misfortune which be- 
fel him, and every miscarriage that happened, 
even when the former was unavoidable, or the 
latter accidental, to his inability to take the in- 
spection of business himself. He complained of 
his hard fortune, in being opposed, in his de- 
clining years, to a rival, who was in the full vi- 
gour of life, and that while Henry could take 
and execute all his resolutions in person, he 
should now be reduced, both in council and in 
action, to rely on the talents and exertions of 
other men. * Having thus grown old before his 
time, he wisely judged it more decent to con- 
ceal his infirmitiJes in some solitude, than to ex- 
pose them any longer to the public eye ; and 
prudently determined not to forfeit the fame^ 
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or lose the acquisitions of bis bettjet years, by ® ^P ^ 
struggling with a vain obstinacy, to retain the v^-^-v-^ 
reins of government, when he was no longer ^^^^' 
able to hold them with steadiness, or to guide 
them with address*. 

But though Charles had revolved this scheme arcmn- 
in his mind for several years, and had commu* wMch had 
nicated it to his sisters the dowager Queens of 

* Don Levesque, in his memoirs of Cardinal Granvelle, 
gives a reason for the Emperor's resignation, which as far as 
I recollect^ is not mentioned by any other historian. He says, 
that the Emperor having ceded the government of the iciag* 
dom of Naples and the datchy of Milan to his son> upon 
his marriage with the Queen of England; Philip notwith- 
standing the advice and entreaties of his father, removed most 
of the ministers and officers whom he had employed in those 
countries, and appointed creatures of his own, to fill the places 
which they held. That he aspired openly, and with little de- 
licacy, to obtain a share in the administration of affairs in the 
Low-Countries. That he endeavoured to thwart the Emperor's 
measures, and to limit his authority, behaving towards him 
sometimes with inattention, and sometimes with haughtiness. 
That Charles, finding that he must either yield on every occa- 
sion to his son, or openly contend with him, in order to avoid 
either of these, which were both disagreeable and mortifying 
to a father, he took the resolution of resigning his crowns, and 
of retiring from the world, vol. i. p. 24, &c. Don Levesque 
derived his information concerning these curious facts, which 
he relates very briefly, from the original papers of Cardinal 
Granvelle. But as that vast collectfen of papers, which has 
been preserved and arranged by M. TAbbe Boizot of Besan- 
9on, though one of the most valuable historical monuments of 
the sixteenth century, and which cannot fail of throwing much 
light on the transactions of Charles V. is not published, I can- 
not determine what degree of credit should be given to this ac- 
count of Charles's resignation. I have therefore taken no no- 
tice of it in relating this event. 
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Frartce and KtuAga^y, vtrho hot ouly approved 
ofhf^ intention, but offered to accompany hitfi 
to itbatev^er place of t etreat he ^honid u-hoose ; 
several things bad hitherto prerentefd his carry- 
ing it into execution. He -Cottld Hot thiffk 6f 
loading his son with the government of so many 
kingdoms^ iintil be should attain such rhatuf ity 
of age, and of abilitiei$, ai^ would enable birii 1^ 
kistain that trergbty burden. But as Philip 
had now reached his twenty-eighth year, and 
had been early accustomed to business, for 
which he discovered both inclination and capa- 
city, it can hardly be imputed to the partiality 
t>f paternal affection, that his scruples, with re- 
gard to this point, were entirely reittoved ; and 
that he thought he might place his son, with- 
out further hesitation or delay^^ on the throne 
which be himself was abontl to abandon. His 
mother's situation had been atiothef obstructioil 
in his way. For although she had continued 
almost fifty years in confinement, and under the 
same disorder of ixiind which G€>ti€fern fof bet 
husband's death had brought updn ber, yet the 
go\^ernment of Spain was still vested iii hef 
jointly with the Emperor; her name was insert- 
ed together with his in all the public instru- 
ments issued in that kingdom; and such was 
the fond attachment of the Spaniards to her, 
that they \vould probably have scrupled to re- 
cognise Philip as their sovereign, unleiss she had 
consented to assiinle him as ber partner on the 
throne. Her utter incapacity for business ren- 
dered it impossible to obtain her consent. Btit 
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hm* deith vihtch ba^peiied this year, removed ^^P^ 
this (Micvrty } and as Charles, upon that event, 
became sole monarch of Spain, it leh the sue-* 
cession open to his son. The war with France 
hatd likewise beeil a reason for risiaining the ad- 
ministration of affairs in bis own band, as he 
was exti^emely solicitous to have terminated it, 
tfaalt he might have given up his kingdoms to 
his so^a at p($ade with all the world. But as 
Henry bad diseovered no disposition to close 
wifch any of his overtares, and had even rejected 
proposals of peace, which were equal and mo- 
derate, in a tone that seemed to indicate a fix- 
ed purpose of continuing hostilities, he saw that 
it was vain to wait longer in expectation of an 
event, which, however desirable, was altogether 

mcertain. 

■ 

As^ thii9, then, appeared to be the proper June- The forma, 
ture for executing the scheme which he had IfhShh^ 
long meditated, Charles resolved to resign his e^^'**^ »*• 
kitigd^ms to his son, with a solemnit)* sUitarble 
to the importance of the transaction, and to 
perform this last act of sovereignty with such 
formal pomp, as might have a lasting impres- 
sion on the minds not only of his subjects but 
^{ big successor. With this view be called 
Philip Out of England, where the peevish tem- 
per of bis dueen, which increased with her des- 
pair of having issue, retidered him extremely 
unhappy ; and the jealousy of the English left 
him no hopes of obtaining the direction of their 
affairs. Having assembled the States of the 
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^x?^ Low-Countries at Brussels, on the twenty-fifth 
of October, Charles seated himself, for the laist 
time, in the chair of state, on one side of which 
was placed his son, and on the other his sister 
the Queen of Hungary, regent of the Nether- 
lands, with a splendid retinue of the princes of 
the Empire and grandees of Spain standing be- 
hind him. The president of the council.of Flan- 
ders, by his command, explained in a few words, 
his intention in calling this extraordinary meet- 
ing of the States, He then read the instrument 
of resignation, by which Charles surrendered ta 
his son Philip all his territories, jurisdiction, and 
authority in the Low-Countries, absolving hi» 
subjects there from their oath of allegiance to 
him, which he required them to transfer to 
Philip his lawful heir, and to serve him with the 
same loyalty and zeal which they had manifest- 
ed during so long a course of years, in support 
of his government. 

Charles theti rose from his seat, and leaning 
on the shoulder of the Prince of Orange, because 
he was unable to stand without support, he ad- 
dressed himself to the audiepce, and from a par 
per which he held in his hand, in order to assist 
his memory, he recounted, with dignity, but 
without ostentation, all the great things which 
be had undertaken and performed since the 
commencement of his administration. He ob- 
served, that, from the seventeenth year of his 
age, he had dedicated all his thoughts and at- 
tention to public objects, reserving no portion 
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of his time for the indulgence of his ease, and ^xi?*^ 
very little for the enjoyment of private pleasure j v-*-v-^-^ 
that either in a pacific or hostile manner, he 
had visited Germany nine times, Spain six times, 
France four times, Italy seven times, the Low- 
Countries ten times, England twice, Africa as 
often, and had made eleven voyages by sea; 
that while his health permitted him tO discharge 
his duty, and the vigour of his constitution was t 
equal, in any degree, to. the arduous office of 
governing such extensive dominions, he had > 

never shunned labour, nor repined under fatigue; * 
that now when his health was broken, and his 
vigour exhausted by the rage of an incurable 
distemper, his growing infirmities admonished^ 
him to retjire, nor was he so fond of reigning, 
as to retain the sceptre in an impotent hand, 
which was no longer able to protect his subjects, 
or to secure to them the happiness which he 
wished they should enjoy ; that instead of a sove- 
reign worn out with diseases, and scarcely half 
alive, he gave thera one in the prime of life, ac- 
customed already to govern, and who added to 
the vigour of youth all the attention and saga- 
city of raaturer years; that if, during the course 
of a long administration, he had committed any 
material error in government, or if, under the 
pressure of so many and great affairs, and amidst 
the attention which he had been obliged to give 
to them, he had either neglected or injured any 
of his subjects, he now implored their forgive- 
ness; that, for his part, he should ever retain a 

VOL. IV. o 
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^ X? ^ grateful sense of their fidelity and attachmenfy 
and would carry thd remembranoe of it along 
with him to the plaee of his retreat^ as his sweet- 
est consolatioti) as well as the best reward for 
all his services, and in his last prayers to Al^ 
inighty God, would pour fortb bis tnoSt enrnesl 
petitiODs for their welfare. 

Thei* turning towai*ds Philip, who fell on his 
knees and kissed his father's hand, " If," says^ 
he, " I l>ad left you by niy death this rich in- 
heritance, to which I have made such large ad* 
ditions, some regard would have been justly due 
to my memory on that account; hut now, when 
1 Voluntarily resign to you what I might have 
still retained, I may well expect the warmest 
expression of thanks on your part Witlvthese^ 
however, 1 dispense, and shall consider yoyr 
concern for the welfare of your subjects, and 
your love of them, as the best and most accept- 
able testimony of your gratitude to me. It is 
in your power, .by a wise and virtuous admi- 
nistration» to justify the extraordinary proof 
which I, this day, give of my paternal affection^ 
and to demonstrate that you are worthy of the 
Confidence which I repose in you. Preserve an 
inviolable regard for religion ; maintain the Ca- 
tliolic faith in its purity ;*let the laws of your 
country be sacred in your eyes; encroach not 
on the rights and privileges of your people; and 
if the time should ever come, when vou shall 
wish to enjoy the tranquillity of private Ufe^ 
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may y6ii have o, 90n endoiv^ with sueh quftK* ^ ^^^ * 
ties^ th»t you cait« resign ya«r. aicdprtre to him, 
with as much fiatisfaction a^ T give up mme tQ 
you." 

4^9 $K>on,as Charles had finished thia long ad- 
dress to hia subjects and to their new pov^reign^ 
he sunk into the chair, exhausted and ready t^ 
faint with the fatigue of such an extraordinary 
effort. During his discourse, the whole au- 
dience melted into tears, some fix)m adpairation 
of his magnanimity, others softened by the ex- 
pressions^ of tenderness towards his son> and of 
love to his people ; and all were affected with 
the deepest sorrow at losing a sovereign, who, 
during his administration, had distinguished the 
Netherlands, his native country, with particular 
marks of his regard and attachment. 

Philip then arose from his knees, and after 
returning thanks to his father, with a low ^nd 
submis^aive voice, for the royal gift which his un- 
exd.mpled bounty bad bestowed upon liim, ha 
addressed the assembly of the States, and regret- 
ing his inability to speak the Flemish language 
with such facility as to express what he felt on 
this interesting occasion, as welj as what hQ 
owed to his good subjects in the Netherlands, 
he begged that they would permit Oranvelle, 
Q^hop of Arras, to deliver what he had given 
him in charge to speak in his name. Granvelle, 
in a long discourse, expatiated on the zeal with 
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* x?^ which Philip was ' atfimated for ^the good of hfe 
subjects, on hi^ resolution to devote all his time 
and talents to the promotiDgof their happiness, 
and on his intention to imitate his father's ex- 
ample in distinguishing the Netherlands with 
peculiar marks of his regard! Maes, a lawyer 
of great eloquencey replied, ih tlie name of the 
Statesy with large professions of their fidelity 
and affection to their new sovereign. 

Then Mary, Queen Dowager of Hungary, 
resigned the regency with which she had been 
entrusted by her brother during the space of 
1556. twenty-five years. Next day {Philip, in pre- 
januarye. ggnce of the States, took the usual oaths, to 
maintain the rights and privileges of his. sub- 
jects J and all the members, in their own name^ 
and in that of their constituents, swore allegi- 
ance to him*. 

A FEW weeks after this transaction, Charles, 
in an assembly no less splendid^ and with a ce- 
remonial equally pompous, resigned to his son 
the crowns of Spain^ with all the territories de- 
pending on them, both in the old and in the 
new world. Of all these vast possessions, he re-» 
served nothing for himself but an annual pen- 
sion of an hundred thousand crowns, to defray 

* Godlevcus Relatio Abdicationis Car. V. ap. Goldast. Polit 
Impen p. 377. Strada de Bello Belgico^ lib. i. p. 5. 
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the charges -of his family, and to afford him a ^ x? ^ 
{smali'SUm for acts of beneficence and charity^. 


* The Euiperoi^s nesignation if an einent not only of sach 
importance, but of such a nature, that the precise date of it, 
one would expect, should have heen ascertained by historians 
with the greatest accuracy. There is^ however, an amazing 
and nnacconntable diversity among them with regard to this 
point. All agree, thai the deed by which Charles transferred 
to his son his dominions in the Netherlands, bears date at Brua- 
scls the 25th of October. Sandoval fixes on the 28th of Octo- 
ber, as the day on which the ceremony of resignation happen- 
ed^ and he was present at the transaction, vol. ii* p. 592. God- 
teveus, who published a treatise de Abdicatione Caroli V. fixes 
the public ceremony, as well as the date of the instrument of 
resignation^ on the 25th. PereBarre, I know not on what au- 
thority, fixes it on the 24th of November, Hist d'Alem. viii. 
976. Herrera agrees with Godleveus in his account of this 
matter, tom. i. 155. as likewise does Pallavicini, whose autho- 
rity with respect to dates, and every thing where a minute ac- 
curacy is requisite, is of groat weight. Hist lib. xvi. p. 168. 
Historians differ no less with regard to the day on which 
Charles resigned the crown pf Spain to his.son. According to 
M. de Thou, it was a month after his having resigned his do- 
minions in the Netherlands, i. e. about the 25ih of November, 
Diuan. lib. xvi. p. 571. According to Sandoval, it was on the 
I6th of January, 1556, Sand. ii. 603. Antonio de Vera agrees 
with him, Epitome del Vida del Car. V. p. 110. According 
to Pallavicini, it was on the 17th, Pal. lib. xvi. p. 168. and with 
him.Herrara agrees, Vida del D. Felipe, tom. i. p. 233. But 
^Fe.rreras fixds it pn the first day of January, Hist Gener- toip. 
ix. p. 371. M. de Beaucaire supposes the resignation of this 
jQrown of Spain to have been executed a few days after th^ ]*e- 
signation of the Netherlands^ Com. de Reb. Gall. p. S79. \i 
is remarkablcy that in the treaty of truce at Vaucelles, though 
Charles had made over all his dominions to his son some weeks 
previous to the conclusion of it, all the stipulations are in the 
Emperor's name, and Philip is only styled l^ing of England, 
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Kesolvesto 
fix his re- 
sidence in 
Spain. 


Obliged to 
remain for 
some time 
in the Ne- 
therlands. 


As he had fix6d on a place of retreat in Spain, 
hoping that the dryness and the warmth of the 
climate in that country might mitigate the vio- 
lence of his disease, which had been much in- 
creased by the moisture of the air and the ri- 
gour of the winters in the Netherlands, he was 
fextremely impatient to ^mbark for that .king- 
dom, and to disengage himself entirely frooi 
business which he found to be impossible white 
he remained in Brussels. But his physicians re- 
monstrated so>^trongly against his venturing to 
s.ea at Uiat cold and boistjerOus season of the 
year, that he consented, tho^ugh with reluctance, 
to put off his voyage for some months. 


Promotes 
this nego- 
ciation for 
peace. 


By yielding to their intreaties, he had the sa- 
tisfaction, before he Id't the .Low-Cou« tries, of 
taking a considerable step towards «i peace with 
t^rance, which he ardently wished for, not only 
on. his son's account, but that he might have 
the merit, whe« quitting the w^rldj of re-esta- 
blishing that traiiiqniUity iu Europe, whieh 4)e 
had banished out of it almost from the time that 
he assumed the administration of affairs. Pre-» 
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and 'Naples. It is certain "Philip was not proclaimed ICing of 
Castile, &c. at Vafladolid «obner than the 24^h of March, 
Sandov. ii. p. 606 ; and previous to that ceremony, ..he did 
not chuse, it should seem, to assume the title of King of any 
of his Spanish kingdoms, or te perform any act of royal juris- 
diction. In a deed annexed to the treaty of truce, dated April 
19, he assumes the title of King of Castile, &c. in the usual 
style of the Spanish naonarchs in that age. Corps Dipl. toin.iTi 
Append, p. 85. 
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vioii$ to bi^ repigoa.tion, conirtiissioners had been 
appoJQted by him and by the French King, in 
order to treat of an exchange of prisoners. la 
iheir conferences at the abbey of Vaq^elles, 
near Cambray, an expedient was accidentally 
proposed for tern)inating hostilities between the 
^^onteikling monarch^, by a long truce, during 
the snbaistenca of which, and without di3Cn$fiing 
tbeir respective claims, each should retain what 
was now ie his poiseaaion- Charles, sensible 
how iQuph hi^ kingdoms were exhausted by the 
eKpen$ive ^and almost continual wars in which 
his anibition bad engaged him, and eager to 
gain for his son a sliort interval of peace, that 
he might establish himself firmly on his throne, 
declared warmly for closing with the orertnret, 
though manifestly dishonourable as well, as dis- 
advantageous ; and such was the respect due to 
hi^ wUfdoxti and experience, that' Philip^, pot- 
withstanding his unwiUipgness to pnrch^e peafie 
by sueh oon^sessions, did not presume to nrg^ 
his opinion in opposition to that >f his ^ther. 

HeNli¥ cQwld not have hesitated one moment ^ truce 

about givmg his consent to a truce, on such 
conditions as would leave him in quiet posses- 
sion of the greater part of the Duke of Savoy's 

domifiio^s, together wjith the important ppnr 
que6tg:which he had made on the Germi^n fron- 
tier. But it was no easy matter to reconcile 
such a step with the engagements which he had 
come under to the Pope, in his late treaty witljt 
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him. The Constable Montmorency, however, 
represented in such a striking light the impru- 
dence of sacrificing the true interests of his king- 
dom to these rash obligations, and took such ad- 
vantage of the absence of the Cardinal of Lor- 
rain, who had seduced the King into his alli- 
ance with the Caraffas, that Henry, who was 
naturally fluctuating and unsteady, and apt to 
be influenced by the advice last given him, au- 
thorised his ambassadors to sign a treaty of 
truce with the Emperor for five years, on the 
Feb. 5th. terms which had been proposed. But that he 
might not seem to have altogether forgotten 
his ally the Pope, who, he foresaw, would be 
* highly exasperated, he, in order to soothe hiro, 
toofccare that he should be expressly included 
in the truce*. 

Ratified by The Count of Lalaiu repaired to Blois, and 
narc^^ the Admiral Coligny to Brussels ; the former to 
be present when the' King of France, and the 
/latter when the Emperor and his son ratified 
the treaty and bound themselves by oath to ob- 
serve it.f Wlien an account of the conferences 

* Mem. de Ribier^ii. 626. Corps Diplom. torn. iv. App. 81. 

f One of Admiral de Coligny's attendants^, who wrote to 
the court of France an account of what happened while they 
resided at Brudsels, takes notice, as an instance of Pbilip^s 
impoliteness, thai he received.. the French ambaasador) in an 
apartment hung with tapestry, which represented the- battle of 
Pavia, the manner in which Francis J. was taken prisoner, his 
"voyage to Spain, with all the mortifying circumstances of his 
captivity and imprisonmeBt at Madrid. Mem. de Ribier, 
ii. 634. 
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at Vancelles/ and of the conditions of truce book 

XL 

which had been proposed there, were first car- Vi-'^v^ 
Tied to Rome, it gave the Pope no manner of Thepo^*, 
disquiet. He trusted so much to the honour of ^"^ 
the French monarch, that he would not allow ^^suesf^ , 
himself to think that Henry could forget so soon» 
or violate so shamefully, all the stipulations in 
his league with him. He had such an high 
opinion of the Emperor's wisdom, that he made 
no doubt of his refusing his consent to a. truce 
on such unequal . terms ; and on both these ac- 
punts he confidently pronounced that this, 
like many preceding negociations, would ter*- 
minate in nothing. But later and more certain 
intelligence soon convinced him that no reason- 
ing in political afiairs is more fallacious, than, 
because an event is improbable, to conclude 
that it will not happen.^ The sudden and unex- 
pected conclusion of the truce filled Paul with 
astonishment and terror. The Cardinal of Lor- 
rain durst not encounter that storm of indigna- 
tion, to which he knew that he should be ex- 
posed from the haughty Pontiff, who had so 
^ood reason to be incensad; but departing 
abruptly from Rome, he left to the Cardinal 
Ton rnon the > difficult task of attempting to 
"soothe Paul and his nephews. They were fully " 
sensible of the perilous situation in which they 
now stood. By their engagements with France, 
which were no longer secret, they had highly 
irritated Philip. They dreaded the violence of 
bis iipplacable temper. The Duke of Alva, a 
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* xi'^ minister fitted, as well by his abilities as by the 
\^^y^ severity of bis nature, for executing all Ptyiip's 
^5^^- rigorpas schemes, had advanced from Milan to 
Naples, and began to assemble troops on the 
frontiers of the Sicclesiastical State. While 
they, if deserted by France, mast not only rer 
linquish all the hopes of dominion and sovereign* 
ty to which their ambition aspired, but remain 
exposed to the resentment of the Spanish mo-» 
narch, without one ally to protect them against 
an enemy with .whom they were so little able to 
contend. 

He^ttempts Under these circumstances, Paul had re* 
thewar. ^ coursc to the arts of negoeiation and intrigue; 
of which the Papal court knows well to avail 
itself in order to ward off any calamity threaten-» 
ed by an enemy superior in power. He affect^ 
ed to approve highly of the U*nce^:as an happy 
expedient for putting a stop to the effusion o£ 
Christian blood. He repressed his warmest 
wishes that it might prove the forerunner of a 
definitive peace. He exhorted the rival Prin-* 
ces to embrace thrs favourable opportunity of 
setting on foot a negoeiation for that purpose, 
and offered, as their coQilnon father, to be me- 
diator between them. Under this pretext, he 
appointed Cardinal Rebiba his nuncio to the 
cxiurt of Brussels, and his nephew Cardinal Ca* 
raffa to that of Paris. The public instructions 
given to both were the same; that they should 
ftse their utmost endeavoured to prevail with the 
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two. monarclifi to accept of the Pope's media- ^^^ 
tioQ, that) by means of it, peace might be re- >^ i #*^/ 
established, and measures might be taken for ^^^ 
assembling a general council. But under this 
specious appearance of zeal for attaining oth 
jects so desirable in themselveg? and so becoa> 
ing his sacred ch^acter to pursne, Paul coi> 
eealed very different intentions. Garaffa, bcr 
sides his public instructions, received a private 
commilssiofh to solicit the French King to re- 
nounce the treaty of truce, and to renew his en- 
gagements with the Holy See$ and he was em- 
powered to spare neither entreaties, nor pro- 
mises, nor bril^es, in order to gain that point 
This, both the uncle and the nephew consider- 
ed as the real end of the embassy ; while the 
ether served to amuse the vulgar, or to deceive 
the Emperor and bis son. The Cardinal, ac- Mayiitii. 
cardingly, set out instantly for Paris, and tra- 
velled with the greatest expedition, while Re- 
btba was detained soam weeks at Rome ; and 
when it became necessary for him to begin his 
joun^ey, he received secret orders to protract 
it as m^H^h as possible, thai the issue of Caraffa*s 
negociation might be known before he should 
reach Brussels, and according to that, proper 
direotions might be given to him with regard to 
^ tone which be should assume, in treating 
with the Emperor and his son*. 

* PalUv. Ub. ziii. p. 169. Burnet Hist of Refonn. ii. App. 
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Caraffa made his entry into Paris with ex- 
traordinary pomp ; and having presented a con- 
His'Sgo;!- secrated sword to Henry, as the Protector, on 
stions for whose aid" the Pope relied in the present exi- 

f bat pur- ^ * 

voae, gency, he besought him not to disregard the 

entreaties of aj^arent in distress, but to employ 
that weapon which he gave him in bis defence. 
This he represented not only as a duty of filial 
piety, but as an act of justice. As the Pope, from 
confidence in the assistance and support which 
his late treaty with France entitled him to. ex- 
pect, had taken such steps as had irritated the 
King of Spain, he conjured Henry not to suffer 
Paul and his family to be crushed under the 
weight of that resentment, which they had 
drawn on themselves merely by their attach- 
ment to France. Together with this argument 
addressed to his generosity, he employed ano- 
ther which he hoped would work on his ambi- 
tion. He affirmed tTiat now was the time, when, 
with the most certain prospect of success, he 
might attack Philip's dominions in Italy ; that 
the flower of the veteran Spanish bands bad pe- 
rished in the wars of Hungary, Germany, and 
the Low-Countries ; that the Emperor had left 
his son an exhausted treasury, and kingdoms 
drained of men $ that he had no longer to con- 
tend with the abilities, the experience, and good 
fortune of Charles, but with a monarch scarce- 
ly seated on his throne, unpractised .in com- 
mand, odious to many of the Italian states, 
and dreaded by all. He promised that the 
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f ope, who had already levied soldiers, Would 
bring 'a coDsiderable army into the field, which, 
when. joined by a snfficieot number of French ^^^' 
troops^ might, by one brisk and sudden effort.* 
drive the Spaniards oat of Naples, and add to 
the crown of France a kingdom, the conquest of 
which had 'been the great object of all his pre- 
decessors during half a century, and the chief 
motive of all their expeditions int^ Italy. 

Every word Caraffa spoke made a deep im-^ Their eflfect 

^ July 3L 

pression on Henry; conscious, on the one hand, 
that the Pope had just cause to reproach him 
with having violated the laws not only of gene- 
rosity but of decency, when he renounced his 
league with him, and had agreed to the truce of 
Vaucelles; and eager, on the other hand, not 
only to distinguish his reign by a conquest^ 
which three former monarchs had attempted 
without success, but likewise to acquire an es* 
tablishment of such dignity and value for one of 
bis sons. Reverence, however, for the oath, by 
which he had so lately confirmed the truce of 
Vaucellcs; the extreme old age of the Pope, 
whose death might occasion an entire revolu** 
tion in the political system of Italy; together 
with the representations of Montmorency, who 
repeated all the arguments he had used against 
the first league with Paul, and pointed out the 
great and immediate advantages which France 
derived, froip the ^truqe; kept Henry for some 
time in suspense, and might possibly have out- 
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^^,?^ weighed all Caraffa's argumeqls. But the Car- 
dinal was not such a novice in ihe arts of:in« 
trigue and negociatiQny a». not to Imve expe* 
dients ready for removing or suritiountiog all 
these obstacles. To obviate the king's scrapie 
with regard to his oath, he produced powers 
from the Pope to absolve him from the obliga* 
tion of it. By way of security against any 
danger which he might apprehend from the 
Pope's deaths he engaged that his uncle would 
make such a nomination of Cardinals, as should 
give^ Henry the absolute command of the next 
election^ and enable him to place in the papal 
chair a person entirely devoted to his interest 

In order to counterbalance the effect of the 
Constable's opinion and influence, be employed 
iiot only the active talents of the Duke of Guise, 
and the eloquence of his brother the Cardinal of 
Lorrain, but the address of the Queen, aided by 
the more powerful arts of Diana of Poitiers, 
who, unfortunately for France, co-operated with 
Catherine in this point, though she took plea- 
sure, on almost everv other occasion, to thwart 
and mortify her. They, by their united solici- 
tations, easily swayed the King, who leaned, of 
his own accord, to that side towards which they 
wished him to incline. -■ All Montmbrency'd 
prudent remonstrances were disregarded ; the 
nuncio absolved Henry from his oath; and he 
signed a new league with the Pope, WhWh re- 
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tiodled the flames of war both in Italy arid in * ^p *^ 
the Low-Countries. ^^^^^ 

As soon as Paul was informed by his nephew rJ^X ^\ 
that there was a fair prospect of his succeeding vioientpro- 
in this negociatioi)^ he dispatched a messenger agaiJ^ 
after the nuncio Rebibs^ with orders to return ^^*''^ 
to Rome, without proceeding to Brussels. As 
it was now no longer necessary to preserve that 
tone of moderation which suited the character ' 
of a mediator^ and which he had affected to as^ 
sume, or to put any further restraint upon his 
resentment against Philip, he boldly. threw off 
the mask, and took such violent steps as render- 
ed a rupture unavoidable. He seized and im«- 
prisoned the Spanish envoy at his court. He 
excommunicated the Colonnas; and having de- 
prived Mark Antonio, the head of that family, 
of the dukedom of Paliano, he granted that dig- 
nity, together with the territory annexed to it, 
to his nephew the Count of Montorio. . He or- 
dered a legal information to be presented in the 
consistory of Cardinals against Philip, setting 
forth that he,, notwithstanding the fidelity and 
allegiaoce due by him to the Holy See, of which 
he held the kingdom of Naples, had not only af- 
forded a retreat in his dominions to the Colon- 
nas, whom the Pope had excommunicated and 
declared', rebels, but had furnished them with 
arms, and was ready, in conjunction with them, 
to invade the Ecclesiastical State in an hostile 
manner ; that such conduct in a vassal was to 
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bedeeni^ci treason against his li^e lord^ the 
punishment of which was the forfeiture of his 
fief. Upon this, the consistorial advocate re- 
quested the Pope to take cognizance of the 
cause, and to appoint a day for hearing of it> 
when he would make good pvery article of the 
charge^ and expect from his justice that sen- 
tence which the heinousness of Philip's crimes 
merited. Paul, whose pridp was highly flatter^ 
ed with the idea of trying and passing judgment 
jQiy 27. on so great a king, assented to his request, and 
as if it had been no less easy to execute than 
to pronounce such a sentence, declared that he 
would consult with the Cardinals concerning 
the formalities requisite in conducting tl\e trial*. 

HHip'ssu- But while Paul allowed his pride and resent- 
^pie&^. ment to drive hini on with such headlong impe- 
tuosity, Philip discovered an amazing modera- 
tion on his part. He had been taught by the 
Spanish ecclesiastics, who had the charge of his 
education, a profound veneration for the Holy 
See. This sentiment, which had been early in- 
fused, grew up with him as he advanced in years, 
and took full possession of his mind, which was 
naturally thoughtful, serious, and prone to su- 
perstition. When he foresaw a rupture with 
the Pope approaching, he had such violent scru- 
ples with respect to the lawfulness of taking 
arms against the Vicegerent of Christ, and the 

• 

* Pallay. lib.^xiii. .171. 
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commoti' falber of all Ghijstians, that he con- 
suited some Spanish divines upon that point. 
They, With the usual dexterity of casuists in ac- ^^^^* 
commodating their responses to the circumr 
stances of those who ai3ply to them for direCr 
tion, assured him that, after employing prayers 
and remonstrances in order to bring the Pop'e 
to reason;^ he had full right, 'both by the laws 
of nature and of Christianity, not only to de- 
fend himself when attacked,* but to begin hosti- 
lities, if that were judged the most proper ex- 
pedient for preventing the effects of Paiil's vio- 
lence and injustice. Philip nevertheless con- 
tinued to deliberate ^hd tfelay, considering it 
as a most cruel misfortune, that his administra- 
tion should open with an attack upon a person^ 
whose sacred function '?ind character he sq 
highly respected*. - - 

At last the Duke of Alva, who, in compli- The Duke 

of Alva 

ance with his master's scruples, had continued takes the 
to negockte long after he should have begun fhe^^p^l'^ 
to act, finding Paul inexorable, and that every 
overture of peace, and every appearance of he- 
sitation on his parti increased the PontifFs na- 
tural arrogance, took the field and entered the Sept. 5. 
ecclesiastical territories. ] His army did not ex- 
ceed twelve thousand men, but it was composed 
of veteran soldiers, and commanded chiefly by 
those Roman barons, whom Paul's violence 

. * Ferrer, Higt, de Espagne, ik. 373. Hcrrera* i. 808, 
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? ^ f had driven ipto exile. The ya)our pf Jkh/e tcQPfis^ 

N-Tv^y together with the ^irnosity orth^fr lea^prs, 

• ^^^* who fought ii) their own quarrel, fgifl t^ feqq- 

yer thejr own e^t^te^^ s^ppliQ4 \\^^ l^ftJ^'Pf .^^^^t 
bars. As npfje of the F^'ench forpjes .^^g yiet 
arrived, Alva fppi^ |>pC'^m? f??^t^r Qfpkfi C^gf^v 
pagna ^pnaang. ; pof»^ ci^ips being pwF^^^pd 
through th^ cowardipe of jthe garri^oijf, W^l^ 
^ consjf te4 gf jr^w soj^ier?, iji fjifpipliflp^ ^i^l 
wpr?^ cpwni^p4pf|^r the g^tep fif qth^? |>?jng 
opened Pj tlje ffil»ft|)it^J^, who iverp e^g^jr ffl 
r^cpiyp b^clf their ^nci^nt flfi^^r^. ^Iv^, fl^at 
b^ ipighf not ^e t^^(^ i^'ith jpapi^fy in peia^ng 
the p^trimopy qf tjiq clmrph* to9> Rftssgs^ipR 
of the fRWRs \yhjch capUuj^ffid, in tlje n^jpg pf 
g^f coll^g^ of cardift,% ffi ^Wpti,'or ^Q t|jp 
l^ope that should be cl^o^^e^ tp a^pceed Ps^ffli 
he declared that he would iniix}pdiately re^torg 
them. 

ptep* ^ ligl^t Jropps made e^Gl^fsiojop^ e\^^ to |;he gates 
'"^J^' of Rome* fjllefi that city ^i tl| ppfl$);ern^tion. 
?aui, tbiQqgh" jnli^x^bifi ^^^ uii4^qflte4 bitp^elf, 
was obliged tp ^iMe'w^y ^p %. to ^^e, ^^r^ ^ 
solicitation! ?.f ?*^e ^^J^in^Sls, as t() ^e^4 dppu- 
tie^ ^8 A!*? »1^ 0T4er to propp?^. ^ ce^s||^o?i of 
^rqa^. Tbe Pope yiejjjp^ the more re|dily? as. 
be w^s fi^i^siWe of ^ 4^^!^^ ^^W*%S^ Vf^ioh 

Wglft' bp' dqri^cd ftpTO Pbt^mj^s *&»* B?!"*- 1^ 
would deliver the inhabitants of Rome from 
their present terror, and would afibrd time for 
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the arrival of the succours which he expected ^^i^^ 
from France. Ndr was Alva unwilling to close s— -v-^*-^ 
with the overture, both as he knew hovir desir- * 

ous his master was to terminate a war, which 
he had undertaken with reluctance, and as his 
-army was so much weakened by garrisoning 
the great number of towns which he had redu- 
ced, that it was hardly in a condition to keep 
the field without fresh recruits, A truce was nw. 1.9. 
accordingly concluded first for ten, and after- 
wards for forty days, during which, various 
schemes of peace were proposed, and perpetual 
negociations were carried on, but with no sin- 
cerity on the part of the Pope. The return of 
his nephew the Cardinal to Rome, the receipt of 
a considerable sum remitted by the King of 
France, the arrival of one body of French troops, 
together with the expectation of others which 
had begun their march, rendered him more ar- 
rogant than ever, and banished all thoughts 
from his mind but those of war and revenge*. 

* Pallav. lib. xiii. 177. Thuan. lib. xvii. 588. Mem. de 
Ribier, U. 664. 
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HILE these operations or intrigues kept ^ ^.^ ^ 
the Pope and Philip busy and attentive, the ^-•-v^ 
Emperor disentangled himself finally from all chiria's 
the affairs of this world, and set out for the ^^f^P^ 

, to alter ihm, 

place of his retreat. He had hitherto retained succeaion 
the Imperial dignity, not from any unwilling- pitt. 
ness to relinquish it, for, after having resigned 
the real and extensive authority that he enjoy- 
ed in his hereditary dominions, to part with the 
limited and often ideal jurisdiction which be- 
longs to an elective crown, was no great sacri- 
fice. His sole motive for delay was to gain a 
few months, for making one trial more, in order 
to accomplish his favourite scheme in behalf of 
his son. At the very time Charles seemed to 
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^xiL^ be most sensible of the vanity of worldly grao- 
deur, and when be a^ p^ved to be quitting it 
not only with indifference, but with contempt, 
the vast selien>C9 of avibitjion, whieh had so long 
occupied and engrossed bis mind» stilf kept pos- 
session of it* He could not think of leaving his 
son in a rank inferior to that which he himself 
had held among tiie Princes aft Europe. As he 
had, some years before, made a fruitless attempt 
to secure the Imperial cfown to Philip, that by 
tmiting it to the kingdoms of Spain, and the do^ 
minioQ9 of the bottse.a^ Bujtguoil^t, be might 
put it in his power to prosecute, with a better 
prospect of successj^ those great plans, which his 
own infirmities had obliged bim to abandon, he 
was still unwilling to redinquiab this flattering 
project as chimericat or unattainable. 

^i(j^fr . , I(l0TWITHSTANDlJs'O th^ repulsje: wlucA. he 
8u«^wiS bad foriPerly.met: withifrom his brother Ferdi- 
; ijg^d,^ be. renewed bis solicitations with fresh im- 
yqitjimity; and durh^g. the summer, bad tried 
eyery art,. and. employed every argjament, which 
^ be thpu^ht. could, induce him to quit the Impe- 
rial throne tQ Philip, and to; accept of the in- 
vestiture of spm^ provrnjce, either iaJtaly, or in 
tbQ Lqw Qouutpie$i, as^ an equivalent*. Bub 
Ferdinand^, who. was so firm ad^. inflexible with 
regiard to this pointy that he had paid no regard 
to ; the solicitations* of the Emperor, even "when 

^ Ambassa^ti des Noaillesy torn. v. S5^. 
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My "kefe 6nf6fce'd wiffc all' tl^e weight o^ atf- *95k 
tliOTity which accompanies supreme power, re- v.-*^^-*^ 
cfeiH^ea ^he bverture, that ri6w came fr6m tiitd ^^^^' 
in tKi4 sltuat?6n* to which he had deseendecf; 
witK^i^eaf indifference, dtid W6uM hardfy deigrf 
fo' fisf e'n to' it. tharl^s, ashamed 6f hi s iWn cre- 
dulity in having imagiil^ tfid he riilght ac66ni^' 
piish' that now, ^liich fee haa attempted former- 
ly without success, desisted* finally frdm hii^ 
scrieme. He theii rSjHgned the government oi 
the Empfre, arid havlng^ransferred all his claims' 
61^ oliedience and altcgliarice £r6iin the Germanic Aug. 27. 
body, to' hVs brother the King of* the Romans, 
he execuled a deed to that effect, with all the 
formaht^es requisite in sdchan important trans- 
act1o\i'. The' inst'runient of resignation fre 6orii- 
mitt^d to William Prince of Orange, and eiri- 
p6wei*ed hi'm to lay ft before the college, of elec- 
tors*. 


{ 


'Nothing now remained to detain Charles Charles sets 

out fat 

from that retreat for which he languished. The Spain, 
prepiaratlbris for' his voyage having been made 
for soibe time, he set out' for ^uitburgaii Zea- 
laiidi where tlie fleet which was to convoy him 
had ohlers to assenible! Iii his way thither he 
passed' through Ghent, and after stopping there 
arfew days, to indulge thkt tender and pleasing 
melancholy, which arises in the mind of every 
riian'in the decline of life, on visiting the place 


* GoKIast. ' Cohsiit. TtnpeK par! i. 576. 
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^ 2»? ^ of his nativity, and. viewing the scenes and ob- 
S.-S'W jects faniihar to him in his early youth,, he pux- 
> sued his journey, accompaaied by his son ^hilij^^ 
niS: daughter the archduchess, bis sisters the 
dowager Queens 6t I^rapce and Hungary, Maxi- 
npiilian his son-in-law, and a numerous retinue 
of the Flemish nobility. Before he went on 
' board, he dismissed them, with marks of his at- 
. tention or regard, and taking leave of Philip 
with all the tenderness of a father who embrac- 
ed his son for the last time, he set sail on the 
seventeenth of September, under the convoy of 
a large fleet of Spanish, Flemish, and English 
ships. He declined a pressing invitation, from 
the tlueen of England, to land in some part of 
her dominions, in order to refresh himself, and 
that she might have the comfort of seeing him 
once more. ^^ It cannot surely,*' said he, ** be 
agreeable to a Queen to receive a visit from a 
father-in-law, who is now nothing more than a 
private gentlenian." 

jte^amvai HiS voyage wats prosperous, and he arrived 
iiori there, at Larcdo in Biscay on the eleventh day after 
he left Zealand. As soon as he landed, he fell 
prostrate on the ground; and considering him- 
self now as dead to the world, he kissed the 
earth, and said, " Naked came I out of my 
inother*^ womb, and naked I now return to thee, 
£hou common mother of mankind." From La- 
redo he pursued his journey to Burgos, carried 
sometimes in a chair and sometimes in a horse 
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ktter, ^\i£Eei;ing exquisite pain at every step, and ^^^ ^ 
advancing with the greatest difficulty. Some 
of the Spanish nobility repaired to Burgos, in 
order to pay pourt to :him, but they wfere so 
few in number, and their attendance was so ne-> 
gligent, that Charles observed it, and felt, for 
the first time, that he was no longer a Monarch* 
Accustomed from his early youth to the dutiful 
and officious respect with which those who pos- 
sess sovereign power are attended, he had receiv* 
ed it with the credulity common to Princes, and 
was sensibly .mortified, when he now discover- 
ed, that he had been indebted to his rank and 
power for much of that obsequious regard which 
be had fondly thought was paid to his personal 
qualities. But though he might have soon 
learned to view with unconcern the leVity of hi& 
subjects, or to have despised their neglect, he 
was more deeply afflicted with the ingratitude 
of his son, who, forgetting already how muclthe 
owed to his father's bounty, obliged him to re- 
main some weeks at Burgos, before he paid him 
the first moiety of that small pension, which was 
all that he had reserved of so many kingdoms* 
As without this sum, Charles could not dismiss 
his domestics with such rewards as their services 
merited, or his generosity had destined for them, 
he could not help expressing both surprise and 
dissatisfaction*. At last the money was paid, 
and Charles having dismissed a great number of 

* Strada de fiello Belg. lib. i. 9* 


*m?* ^^ dtrtfttes(tes, ^IrtJsie' attenaahd*' Ht ttoogM 
<--v^ wf^rttM be iapferfkioeiS of ttttithd^biae iii his f* 
*"^' fii-erfreht, Ae'proctsisdteatoValladorid'. Thei-*h«! 
tbbk A last *ncl tinder leave' of hii tivo siiiiifii 
tMltoW He wouid! no£ pefittit tifii aoc6^iYiy ' htt* 
{tyhw solitudei thbtfgh? they requefetid' him ^Hfe 
tiear*,- H6i only <hsi« thidy' itfJgfet hav6 flie cotBo^ 
kliiott' of c6htrifeiitTrig< By thefr att^ndaAc* M 
care to Mtfgat^ &f to ddbf h^ Hid s^'ga'ihg^, bM 
tha« fhiy lAh'^hi' reap- ii^itraeeibte'ahd b^ti^t bji' 
joining ^*ith him irt- tlitose p'iovia iXeifcJsesi' to 
v^hich he had 6<inSecfated the retoafttde'r of HM 
days; 

1557. FR<!)«f Valfedolid' htt contitliiea hid jiittrfefe^ tff 

bis retreat Plfiz'ericia' id Est^ethUdoral He had' p^ea 
thVougi* this- fAdc^ a- great ittisftjy j^idrs bc*H^,' 
and hanug 1><^^H str uclb alf tha!)f f iirie ^^tft tH^'cK^ 
lightfut sifuaftiod of tHe ttMAAstefy of St. J^ti^i 
Belbngitt^ t& the oWteV of St. Jiwiltte; t«it iii«my 
miles diSllatlt froW thtS' tOwft,- he' hid' tftfetf db-' 

served t^ soinedf liis at^'endarit^rtB^ tHW^i^s i 
spot to' which Diodedislit- iMightf hstv^ ft!t\t^ 
\tm pU^asurd The! iiri^rd^ion had- Heni^ec! 
go strong' on' hi^- mindv th&fe he pllfched' vtj^ti !<?; 
as the plaee oifj his owii i^elJrijjitl ItWay-^lsdd 
in a^Valt of no great exteiitv WatiSr^d by a^stitaff 
bfObkj aVid siit-i^nridbd' Bj* rtding- ^Vonttd^i co- 
\^^ed With lofty t^fe^sV wotikr the riiltiilSeof tHe 
soil-, as w^ll £ts tJHe tenl^yratUre 6f trhe diiftate, 
it was esteemed the most healthful and delici- 
ous situation'ih Spain. Sonie months before bis 
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FdagBaimo: ^hte had' si^n t £» architect tlUsiAter, to ^ ^^ * 
add a neir apadment to* tfai^ iBovastevyy for )m ^mfv^ 
accnHmodstion ^.^birt he ganfe sinrict ciiiders^ ttwvft ^^^ 
the stnpie^ of thm butiding* sbonM be sacb m 
Mteir Ms ptesetA sdatMDy vaiitoer tk^m his fe^M ' 
99cr diggsAtf. It cxmsrsted cml^yf of srrs rooms^ 
four' 0€ Item in* the fcMrttu of fVran*si edls^ wiito 
Baked waUs;' the ether twb^ each twenty feiee 
sqnat^e; were htfUig vn^h bronMn oiothv> and tor^ 
niiihed in^ the vm$^simp]e Bfvannef: They wet^ 
aU on a le^ with the gfodtid ; witli! a doop mi 
one sidb mto a^ g^deny of which €hat4es hiik^ 
9»lf had giwn the plan, anicb had filled k witte 
vmoii» piantff wliichi he iin^endiEid' to* culttyate' 
f^ his^own ha^idsi On* the other sid^ they* 
ceiivQi4lii)«ated with/ Cfae chapel' of the- mo^fas* 
tety, in* whioh^ he ^mw t^ perform his: dev^otiona 
Ihto this humi^ retreat, hafrdN^ stfffleieitt fw 
tbe comfortable' aceotnmodfttion of' a pntvat)^ 
^BtteniaiH didi Chal>le9' ei)<fer, w4t4l twelve do^ 
meslies^ only. He binned there; id siolitade, atfd Feb. 24. 
siltoeej l^is^ gt*a»deur) his ambition) together 
with' all' these vast* projects, which, during al- 
ftiost h^lf a century, had alarmed and agitated 
Europe, filling every kingd<»m* in it, by turnis^ 
wth tfce terror of his arms, and the dread of be- 
ing subdued by his po^vei**. 

TftE> ccfntr<a8t between Gharles^S' conduct^ ami contrast 
that of the Pope at this juricture, was so obvi- beh^viourof 

CUarlesafiid 
thePo^. 
* Smndar. iL 607..& Zunigft, 100. Thuan. lib, xyii. 60^ 
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^xi?'^ OBs, that it Struck evenr thd mbst carclless ob^ 
servers; nor was the companion which thiey 
made to the advantage of Paul. The forjaier, 3 
conqueror, hotn to reign, long accustomed to 
the splendour which accompanies supreine 
power, and to those busy and interesting scenes 
in which an active ambition had engaged him, 
quitted the world at a period of life not far ad^ 
vanced, that he might close the evening of bis 
days in tranquillity, and secure some- intervstl 
for sober thought and serious recollection. The 
latter,' a priest, who bad passed the early part 
of his life in the shade of the schools, and in the 
study of the speculative sciences, who was seem- 
ingly so detached from the world, that he had 
shut himself up for many years in the solitude 
of a cloyster, and who was. not raised to the 
papal throne until he had reached the extremi- 
ty of old age, discbvered at once all the impe- 
tuosity of youthful ambition, and formed e:^ten- 
sive schemes, in order to accomplish which^ he 
scrupled not to scatter the seeds of discord, and 
to kindle the flames of war, in every corner of 
Europe. But Paul, regardless of the opinion 
or censures of mankind, held on his own course 
with his wonted arrogance and violence. These, 
although they seemed already to have exceed- 
ed all bounds, rose to still a greater height. 
Upon the arrival of the Duke of Guise in Italy. 

•Hie Duke ThaT which the two Princes of Lorrain fore- 

of Guise 

leads the saw aud dcsircd, bad happened. The Duke of 

French ^^ 

army into 

Italy. 
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Guise was etitrusted with the cominand of the 
anoay appoinitd to march to the Bope's assis-^ 
tance. It cpnsisted of twenty thousand men c^ 
the best troops in the service; of France. So 
high was the Duke's reputatiaa» and such the 
general expectation of beholding some extraor* 
dinary exertion of his courage and abilities in 
"a war into which be; had precipitated his coun* 
try, chiefly with the design of. obtaining a field 
where he mights display his own talents, that 
^4By of the -French nobility who had no com-r 
iQftand in the troops employed, accompanied 
him as volunteers. This army passed the Alps 
in jan inclement season, and advanced towards 
Rome, wttiiout any opposition frcon the Spa^ 
niArds, who, as they w^re not strong enough to 
act in {different parts, had collected, all their for- 
ces ip one body on the frontiers of Naples, for 

the defence of tha^ kingdom* . 

♦ 

• • - * * 

EmboldI:ned by the approach of the jhevape 
Frenjch, the Popfe let loose all the fury of his J^Sfe* 
res^ntntientagaipst/Philip, which, notwithstand- ^^ 
ing the natural violence of his temper, pruden- 
tial Gonsidecati<Mis. had hitherto obliged him to* 
keep under s<>iae restraint. He named com- 
missioners, whom he empowered to pass judg- 
ment in the suit, which the consistorial advo- 
cate had commenced against Philip, in order 
to prove that he had forfeited the crown of Na- 
ples, by taking arms against the Holy See, of Feb. is. 
which he wais a vassal. He recalled all the 
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^xif ^ nuncios resident in the courts of C^harlai V., of 
v«p^vo^ Pliilip, orofaajT'Of tbeiralliev. ThiBifai^l^^ 
^pfuV. led chiefly against Caidinal P^ie^ the papal le^ 
gate in the court of Englatid, whose great me- 
rit, in having cgotributed so «bcces8ftiUy «o re- 
eoiicile'^that kingdom to the church, of Rome, 
together with the expectation of farther services, 
which he might perform, wais hot suAcient to 
screen him from the re9entment that \ie had ii»- 
curred by his zealous ^nd^votNrs to establish 
peace between the house of Austria and OPrana^^ 
He commanded an addition to be made to the 
anathemas annqally denounced against the ene- 
mies of the church on Manndy^Thursday, wberd» 
by he inflicted the censure of excommunication 
on the authors of the late invasion of die ecole^ 
siastical territories, whatever their rank or^ dig* 
nity might be ; and in eonsequeiice^bf thi^, the 
usual prayers for the Emperor #ero^ onditted 
next day in the Pope's chapel*. 

' '• *^' - 
Hi8iwiit9fy But while the Pope indulgied htms^f io those 
P^?^ wild Mid childish sallies of rbge, ^her he ne* 
fuate. gleeied, or found that it exceeded his power to 
take such UM^asunes as woiild have rendered bis 
resentm^tkt really formidabbe^ and fatal to hi& 
enemies. Fop when the Duke of Guise enter*' 
ed Rome, wheve he was; received with a triam* 
pbal poooap, which wMild haj^e been more~ soil- 
able if he had been returning^ after having tf^ 

* ?4. lib. »i isa Man^ de Bihm, ii. 078. 




i^ smh (otyffiT^v^i as Carclipal C^ryiF^ }^i^ pr«- 
ipj^, pjT b^ \^d eyp«3tpd. The papal trpQp? 
wure f«r jliferiqr »» auini>pr.Jo |h.« <quot^ ?tipj|r 
l>te(i i m wagR»l«>Pf s^flftciept % tjieii? sij^if^ 

%IB Pfipvifje^- Tfee y^l^pt»an§, ^re^alily ^9 
tl^a^ c^uffpH^ n)»S)n) wbiicb the q[»isfeF^qej qt 
thgir §t40 h«d firfit 1«4 tUenn tft §4opt, »n4 
«bi«h wfts np*r hftfi0m9 » fuarfsHipBtftl pFJnpi- 
gl^ in tbAJF PQ}icy> depl»pp(i fljeir r^^pjjjtjpii tdi. 
p(fi(»rye 4R ^?i?tPt HPMtF^lJty, wifhoijit falling 

afly P%r(t ip f^hp qus^Frels of Prific^, §0 f^r §^ppT 

rw |;q |b«in$j9}Fie^ Jo powpF. The pfber it^iiai^ 
s^fis w*»e ^tJipr ppenly nwt»i ia }eftg»l* vfifch 
Bbilip, ftp seowMily wisbed iucfi^?? te hi$ s^rnis 
against ^ Poiptiff, who^e ipa^gslfjera^ ^mbitiop 
bM mpdefed It% <iQGe flioBp |lv? §ea^ of w^r. 

■y^E P«ke pf (SuJQ? pprcaivp^ kh*^ |l^ whole ^»|^« of 
v^ght of the..i*?fH: wpuld devolve en thpfr^Rch o^tioat 
^9fipA un^W V^i c^qiim^iid i an4 bec^ine §p^sj*. 
•*W, <bQUgh tpp I^tp;, hiPW iliH]|^H4^pt it is tQ r^ 
ly, in tb^ w:WJUti«n pf gr^at ppterpri^??* on 
tM *ji f)f fefiWe ftlUes- Pust\e4 w, hpwev^r, Apru 13. 
by the BQpe'f ijwp^lip wej fpr aq^ipn, ^ft w?U *» 

Ijy, lM£e own dUir«- fll" pecfprming snw^ part pf 

M^lMkt he tlJ»d 30. CpnCilifutiy uwd/Br^^feen, he 
marched towards Naples, and began his opera- 
tions. But the success of these lei) far short of 
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• Jn-*^ ^5s former reputation, of what the world expect- 
ed, and of what he himself had promised. He 
opened the campaign with the siege of Civitel- 
la, a town of some importance on the Neapoli- 
tan frontier. But the obstinacy with which the 
Spanish governor defended it, baffled all the 
impetuous efforts of the French valour, and 
obliged the Duke of Guise, after a siege of three 
weeks, to retire from the town with disgrace. 
He endeavoured to wipe off that stain, by ad^^ 
vancing boldly towards the Duke of Alva's 
camp, and offering him battle. But that pru- 
dent commander, sensible of all the advantages 
of standing on the defensive before an invading 
enemy, declined an engagement, and kept with- 
in his intrenchments ; and, adhering to his plan 
with the steadiness of a Castilian, eluded, with 
great address, all the Duke of Guise^s stratagems 
to draw him into action*. By this time sick- 
ness began to waste the French anny ; violent 
dissensions had arisen between the Duke of Guise 
and the commander of the Pope's forces; the 
Spaniards renewed their incursions into the ec- 
clesiastical state ; the Pope, whAi he found, in- 
stead of the conquests and triumphs which he 
had fondfy expected, that he could not secure 
hig own territories from depredation, murmured,' 
complained, and began to talk of peace. The 
Duke of Guise, mortified to the last degree with 
having acted such an inglorious part, not only 

* Herrera Vida de Felipe^ 181. 
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srficited his court either to reinforce his arftiy, ^^^ 
or to recal him, but ufged Paul to fulfil his ea- v-«^v-«i-^ 
gagemejbts ; and oalkd on Cardinal Caraffa, ^ ^^' 
soaietimes with reproaches, sometimes with 
thre^ts^ to' make, good .those magnificent pro- 
mises^ from a rash confidence in which he had 
^vised his master tp re^ouqce tb^ truce of Vau- 
oeltes^ and to join in league with the Pope^* 

BOT while the Frisnch affairs in Italy were P"^^^'^. 
ia this wretched situatioti, an unexpected event Countries. 
happen^ in the Low-Countries, which called 
the Diifke of Guise from a station wherein he 
Could acquire no honour, to the most dignified 
and important charge which could, be commit- 
ted to a subject. As soon as the French had , 
discovered their purpose of violating the truce 
of Vaucellesj hot only by sending ati army into 
Italy^ but by attempting to surprise some of 
the frontier towns in Flanders, Philips though 
willing to have avoided a rupture, determined 
to prosecute the war with such spirit, as should 
make hid enemies sensible that his father had 
not erred, when he judged him to be so capable 
of government, that he had given up, the reiu3 
into his hands» As he knew that Henry had 
been at great expence in fitting out the army 
under the Duke of Guise, and that his treasury 
was hardly able to answer the exorbitant and 
Endless demands of a distant war> he foresaw 

* Thoan. lib.sxviii. 614^ PalUv. lib. xiij* IBK Burn; ii. 
app. 317. 
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*xir^ tha* all lis ofii^RaitiQiis in the 

VdP^^ii^ Buisl^ of CQiiseqiie0<;e, prQve feehLe,. atid be cofh 
^^^' sidered only as.se to fiAairy ii^ tho^e in Ilaly, For 
that reason^ h^i ^rxi^ntly re«f>lved to muke bis 
principal eSmt in tbaa« ph^m wbi^ce be e^j^t* 
td the Fvehcb. to be wtaki^, . aod to beod ^ 
diief focoe agninsb that qjuartor wberio they 
would feel a, bt^nr Q»Qf(t s^nftibfy*. With this 
view, he assembled in the Low-Countries an ar- 
my of about fifty tbou^^nd »m$ the I^lqiniiigs 
flerving him on this oQQa^ipM with tba^ aelive 
xeal wUcb. ;Mibj^tsi aare woot to ex^rt in obey- 
ing the first commm^ of ^^»eyf sQ^are^. But 
Philip, caiMiicm^ and pc<i>vidmit^ even^ at this ear < 
ty period oi life, did not resit ajl bi^ hopes of 
succeed oa that formidable^ force aioae. 

phifip en- He had been labauri^g foir somer time to en« 
e^^^ gage the Ejigli^b to es^u9^ hk iyd^ntl ; and 
S^*^ " tlw)ugb ifc was n>aiufe*tfy the interest of that 
kingdom to mamtaiu a afriet neuiltratity,. squl 
the paople themselves^ were s^n^sible of tb^ od* 
rantagesi wliieb tbey derived ftow it ^ though 
be knew how odtou$ \m n&>tnQ was. .to the £ng* 
lish, and how averae they.wouid be to coroper- 
ate with hint in aay measusP^, k0, aet ertheles^ 
did m)t dbspaior of accowpiisbUig^ hia poiniU He 
relied on the* affectioa with whti^b the Queen 
. doated on htm, wkiich was ao violent,^ tbai evea 
his coldness aicid negjbnst had not estin^idbed 
it ^ he knew her implicit reverence for his opi- 
mon, and her fond desiVe ^f gvatifjring him in 
every particular. That be might work on these 


be 1^ &mM E«!g)d^ ' Th# Ciut^ti, Wfi^i dw^ <»v>f^ 

perp^ilitl 4^^tidry, mfeyriK^ ft^^h Sfi^rlti dri Mtf 
arrival ; and, without t>&y^ng thei le«^l a¥iefkH6t^ 
either to the interest or to the inclinations of 
bet* p^\e,eMetid WtirMy ima adl Msibh«^jA<ss. 
hi v^ didb^ pTtty-tdtfttdn f«fi9oMtrdt« Itgall^it 
th«< itttpi'bclM^e iifr ^^1 £ts dMIger of i«»tdlvitlg^ 
the ttatiiott- itt to Ulina[^si(t*y w«r ; ifo Vd;}ft dM 
they ^Ql h^ itk ttllhd d* th(^ §^emii tt€M\€fs i^ 
j^&fce »dbi[^i»^g bie«#<^f]t E^g^kfid arid Frttii^^^ 

utrhieh tbe eoudnct of tkat tiatfiiih b^d afiWd^ 

hei' m preitext to iridllft^i Mafy^ sOOtbed bjr 
Phlttp*fi; earel^^, Ot" iftitittAidaft^d by fb6 iht^UtM 
whi^b bit ai^<itkllittt^ dVef ba^ «fMboJd^ii6d btufaf 
su; do^fMi titnif^i^ to tht^W <mt> w^^ deaf to ^Vepy 
tiring that cotild b^ ^t^ ki o^^siiiofi !(]( hli^ 
^Mimeiit^y ^OiA ift^t^ tti^ tb^ gWst%€U f^ti^ 
ny<»«c€f «il stti ini^hedi^e del^tletfeitioti df Wt» 
^g^ibM VtMi&e. Ther cofltidli tl^oi^ ii^n Pb}-' 
^p'9 Mbfr^s^ aitfd Mary's Atitlnof ify V^«« eflSpftey^ 

iMffgy yMd&d AC laist, A(M1 firottv Mbf^tim^ bat 

ifitf^t*ely fWft defet<«w<5d ft) the ^ill of tteir s'dl^ife^ 
i%tgh. Wfti' 1;r^ d^C^kr^ %£ljti^t l^tam^i tlid Joiie do. 
Otfly 6n& perlka^^ ^^'m^ thkt k^filgdOiii i«td 
wWchtheEtfgHsh eV»«tt«^Vi^ u4th rtltffitftiitf^. 
A^ Me^tyUn^W tM m^tsi^ti of^ tb^ ii^tlott ^ 
ftriid di6€l64iii^y sbe diir^ bOt catt A pStYiAttmit iii 
order to raise money for carrying on the war. 
She supplied this want, however, by a stretch 
of royal prerogative, ilof intusual in that age ; 
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Vrv^ own.a^ulthoi:ity. Tbis^enaWsd her to fti^i^niible a 

4 fe fc M 

sufficient body of troop^i! siod, tg $)en4 e^igjht thou- 
sand meyi under the Goa4uqt^Qf ,t)ie ^arl.qf Pem^ 
broke to join Philip's arwyt- >! ' : : ; i . 

cwtions Ph I LI P, who ; was pot :^n;ibitipud qf ; ipjii^ary 
army in the glpry, gavQ the coi^Tnand of his army .tOr.Eraa^ 
tfics. """ nqel Philibert, Duke of^Sayoy, an4 iis^ied his 
^Wn fesfidence at Cambraygr that^berinigbtbe at 
band to receive the earlieMjntelligeuce of his 
inotipns, and to aid him with his counsels. The 
Duke opened the :can)p.aign' .with a masteHy 
strbke of address^ which J^pstified Philip's choice, 
and discovered such a. superiority of genius over 
th6 French generals, as almost, ensured success 
in his subsequent operations. He appointed 
the general rendezvous of his troops at a place 
considerably distant from the country which 
be destined to be the scene of action ; and hav- 
ing kept the enemy ixk suspense for a good time 
with regard to his intentions, he at last deceived 
them so effectually by the variety of his marches 
and counter-marches, as led theni to conclude 
that be mes^nt to bend all bis force against the 
', province of Champagne, and would attempt to 
penetrate into the kingdom on that side. la 
consequ,ence of this opinion, they drew all their 
strength towards that quarter, and reinforcing 
the garrison there^ left the towns on the other 


* Carte, iii. 337. 
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parts ofi the frontier destitute of troops sufficient ^^^ * 
to defend them. ' ; J ' ''■'■ ^liP^v***^ 

This Dake of Saytoy, as sobh as he perceived invests st. 
that thi« feint had its full effect, turned sudden- ^"'^*"' 
ly to the* right, advanced by rapid marches into 
Picardy, and sending 'his cavalry, in which he 
was extremely strongs before him, invested St. 
Quintinv This: was a town deemed in that age 
of considerable strength, and of great imporfr- 
ance,. as there were few fortified cities between 
it and Paris. The fortifications, however, had 
been much neglected ; the garrison, weakened 
by draughts sent towards Champagne, did not « - 
amount :to a fifth part of the number requisite 
for its defence ; and the governor, though a 
brave officer, was iieither of rank, nor authority, • 

equal: to the command in a place pf so much 
consequence, besieged by such a formidable ar- 
my. . Ai few days must have put the Duke of 
Savoy in possession of the town, if the Admiral 
de CoJigny, who thought it concerned hi5 hon* 
our to attempt saving a place of such irpport- 
ance to his country, and which lay; witiiin; his 
jurisdiction as governor of Picardy, had not 
taken the gallant resolution of throwing himself 
into it, with such a body of men as he could 
collect on a sudden. This resolution .he exe- 
cuted, with great intrepidity, and if the nature 
of the enterprise be considered, with no con- 
temptible success ; for though one half of his 
small body of troops was cut off, he, with the 
other, broke through the enemy, and entered 


?^,p i^ the tOMfd. Thp unei^pected arrival <rf an officjer 


of such high rank and reputation, ahdivrbohud 
*^^^* exposed himself to such danger, in order to join 
tbeiD> inspires^ the dies^ponding gaVrifton.' with 
qourage. EviQry tiling tbattli^ Admiral's great 
skill mii ^xp^FJ^nee in the art of w^fcoiildaugr 
gest, fQT annoying tte enemy> or deien4ing the 
t<^wn., wa$ jattempted ; and the citisfimf,^ as wdl 
^s the garrigon> seconding hi& seal with equal 
ardour, ^em^ d to be determined that thay ivouUL 
bold QHt to the laat, and saerifiee theniseUes. in 
wder to aavci their oonntry^. 


• ? 


The French Tfl E I>nk,e o( Sawoy ^ whom the Englisih, under 
l^^e^ *b^ ^1 ^f Pembroke, joimed about this time, 
the town, pished on the siege with' the greatest vigour. 
. An army so numerous, and so well fiupplied 
with every thing requisite, oarried oa* its s^p 
proaches with great advitntage against^ garri* 
son which was still sa feeble that it d&rst sel- 
dom venture to disturb or retard theen^my^s 
operations by sallies* The Admiral, sensible of 
Ihe approaching danger, ^id unable to avert it, 
. aoquainted hi& uncle the Constable Montmo* 
pency, who bad the command of theFrencll 
apiny,. with his situation, and pointed out to him 
^ method fay which he might throw Feli^f into 
the town. The Constable, solicitous' to save a 
tfiwn> the 4o8s of which woiuld open a passage 
fejr 4;he ' enemy into the heart of {France; and 
^ager tik extjrioatQ his nephew out of that per^ 

^ Thoaru lilt %\% 647, 
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Hotis aihiattoni in wbich eeal for the^uMic had ^^^^ 
engaged hiai; resolved, thaugli awpire^^ t^e daor ^r^^r^ 
ger, to attemipt what he desired* -Wit^ this *^^'* 
vievr^ he marched from La Fere: tpiV9^|iis St 
duitttin at thfC' hbad of his anav, wbkph was not 
by o«ie half so nnnaerons as that of tbf^ Qnemy^ 
and having given tihe command of a body of 
. cbosea men to Coligny's brother Dai)dQl<>t, who 
was cokmel general of the French iufsLn^vyiy h^ 
orderad him to force his way iato the town by 
that avemie which the Adioiral had i^epresented 
as most practicable^ while he himself/ with tljii^ 
main army^ would gife the alarim to the enemy's 
camp OB the o{>posite side, and. enil^avour to 
draw ali their attention to wardis that quarter. 
Danddot executed his orders with gceaAer intre- 
pidity than conduct. He rushed on with such aui^ lo. 
beadkmg impetuosity, that, though it broke the ' 
first body of the enemy which stood in his way^ 
it .threw his sewn . soldiers into .the. utmost con- 
cision. ; and as tj^ey.were attacked in that situa- 
tion by fresh troops which closed ia upon them 
oin eJvery side, the greater p^rt of them were 
cttt in pieces, DaUddof, with about Ciye hundred 
of tbe -most advexiturous and . most fortunate, 
making good his. entrance i^to tbq town. 

* » 

MfiANWHiUS tbe Constable, in. executing hi^ Thebatde 
part of the plan, advanced so nea^r the camp of Juu* "*°" 
the besiegers, as rendered it imposlstble to retreat 
with safety in the face of an enemy so much si^ 
perior in number. The JDuke. of. Savoy in^tapt- 
Ij p^rceired Mootmorency's eiror, and ^repar- 
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^^'^^ ed* with the presence of mthd aod abilities of a 
great general, to avail himself of it. He drew 
up his army in order of battle, with the greatest 
expedition, and watching the momentwhenthe 
French began to file off towaixlsJLa Fare, he de- 
tached all his cavalry, under the comihand of 
the Count of Egmont, to fall on their rear, while 
he himsieif, at the head of his infantry, advaai- 
ced to support him. The French retired at first 
in perfect order, and with a good countenance^ 
but when they saw £gmoDt draw near with his 
formidable body of cavalry , the shock of which 
they were con^ious that they could not with* 
stand, the prospect of imminent danger, added 
to distrust of their general,: whose imprudence 

f every soldier now perceived, struck them with 

general consternation. Thfey began insensibly 
to quicken their paccv and those in the rear 
pressed so violently on such as were » before 
them, that in a short time their; march resi0m<^ 
bled a flight ralther than a reitreatl .Egmont, 
observing their confusion, charged them^ with 
the greatest fury, and in a moment all. .their 
men at arms, the pride and il^trength : of th^ 

feat of the Frcnch troops in that age, gav^ way, and ; flied 

French. ^j^jj precipitation. The infaritry, ht>W!^er, 
whom the Constable, by his presence and au- 
thority, kept to their colours, still contiauM to 
• retreat in good order, until the enemy brought 
some pieces of cannon to bear upon, their centrfe, 
which threw them into such confusion, thatitlje 
Flemish cavalry, renewing their attack, broke 
171, and the rout became uuiversal. About four 
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thfousand of i the 'French fell in ^he field; and ^^^^ 
motig^ these- the' Bake of Angtiien, a Wvdc^ of 
the bfood/ toge!ther mth si^ taottdradr geattemen^ 
Tbe Gon^fafl^, ^as soon^as he' perceived the 'for-^ 
tut^olthetdajrftol^bretirre^rievablej rosihed into 
the UifiekeBt of the^isfad^yV^^i^h a resolution not 
tor'B«w?vWe' tiie' oalamfitjr which ' his ill^conduot 
had brbnghtji^i^dn life ^bonntry; but haying ret 
cemidiai ^^ng^i^hst'WOiind^'alid' l:teitig wasted 
with the losd^ pf ^ 'blopd; he ' wa* sui^roanded by 
some Fl€!p4ifirh Miisl^rs^^tio wti^em he-^as kndwn, 
who protected ihim ifiroAi the vide^cfe of the 
soldiers, and obliged hAm to surrender. Besides 
the Constable, the Ikikes of -Montpensier and 
Longueville^ the Marechal St. Andr^, many of* 
6cer» of distinetiori, three hundred gentlemen, 
and near four thousand private soldiers, were 
takto prisoners. >'< All the coloiirs belonging to 
ihe^itlftiritry, all the an^munition; and all the 
cannon, two pieces excepted, fell itito the ene- 
my's hands. The victorious army did not lose 
above fourscore men*. 

This battle, no less fatal to France than the Pf ^.«^" 
ancient victories of Crecy and Agincourt, gained 
by tiie English on the same frontier, bore a near 
reiJemblance to those disastrous events, in the 
suddenness of the rout; in the ill-conduct of the 
comti^anderan chief; in the number of perspns 
of note slain or taken ; and in the small loss sus- 

^.Thuani 650/ Hasrei^Aniial. Brabant ii.. 692. Hicnrera* 
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^m*^ tained by the enemy. It filled France with 

K^y-m^ eqiml ccmstematipn. Many iohabitants of Paris^ 

'^"^ with the sasne i^ecipitiliioy and trepidation as 


if the enemy had beenr^ready at their gat^, 
quitted the city, and retired into- the iotefipr 
province& TheKi«g» by bis presence aad ex* 
hortationst endeavoured, to lx>nsoJe and to aai^ 
mate such as remi^ned, ai|(| applying himself 
with the greatest diligence, to repair the ruin* 
oas fortificati<His of the city, prepared to ddend 
it against the attack which he jnfitandy expect- 
ed. But haqp^pily for,Fr^*ic€oi Philip's caution, 
together with the intrepid .igrmness of the Ad- 
miral de Coiigny, not only « saved the cStpitid 
from the dangi^. to which it was ^Kpoiied, hot 
gained the tiation a short internal, duriiifg wbich 
the people recovered from the; tennor and dc^- 
tion occasioned .by a Wow .no lew severe. thaa 
^ unexpected^ and Henry bad lei sure, to ti^eimeiih 
sures for tba:publi<< security, . with the spirit 
which became the sovereign of <a powerful and 
martial people. 

i»hinpre- Philip, immediatdy after the battle, visited 
^tohjs ^jj^ camp at St. Quintin, where he was i-eceived 
with all the exultation of military triumph^ and 
such were his transports of joy on account of 
an event which threw so muioh bistre on the 
beginning of his reign, that ithey softened his se- 
vere and haughty temper intpi an iunusual flow 
of courtesy. When the Duke -of Savoj- ap- 
proached, and was kneeling to kiss his hands, 
he caught him in his arms, and embracing him 
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Hfitb warmth, <* It becomes me/' says he, «* ra* ^^^ 
tber to kws yow hands, which have gained me \ ^^ v W 
sttch a glorious and almost Woodless victory." ^^^^* 

As soon as the rejoicings and congratulajtimns His deiibe. 
m Philip's arrival were over, a council of war cermngoie 
was held, in order to determine how they might S^'J^ 
improve their victory to th^ best advantage. 
The Dake of Savoy, seconded by several of the 
ablest officers formed under Charles V. insisted 
that they should immediately relinquish the siege 
of St. Quintin, the reduction of which was now 
^a object below their attention, and advance 
directly towards Paris; that as there w^re nei^ 
ther troops to oppose, nor any town of strength 
to retard their march, they might reach that ca- 
pital while under the full impression of the as- 
toaishme&t and terror occasioned by the rout 
of the army, and take possession of it without 
resistance. But Philip, less adventurous or more 
prudent than his generals, preferred a moderate 
but certain advantage, to an enterprise of great- 
er splendour, b^t of more doubtful success. 
He represented to the council the infinite re- 
fiources of a kingdom so powerful as France; 
the great number as well as martial spirit of its 
ftoUes; their attachment to their sovereign; 
the ma;nifeld advantages with wliich they could 
carry on war in their own territories; and the 
unavoidable destruction which must be the con>- 
sequence of their penetrating too rashly into 
the enemy's country, before they had secured 
such a communication with their own as might 
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render a retreat safe, if upon any disastrous 
event, that measure should jbecome necessary. 
^' On all these accounts^ he advised the continu- 
ance of the S'iege, and his generals acquiesced 
the more readily in his opinion, as they made 
no doubt of being masters of the itown in a few 
. days, a loss of time of so little consequence in 
the execution of their plan,, that they might 
easily repair it by their subsequent activity*. 

», QTiintin The weakness of the fortifications, and the 
Admiral de tNuall number of the garrison, . which could no 
**^^' longer hope either for reinforcement or relief, 
seemed to authorize this calculation of Philip's 
generals. But, in making it, they did not at- 
tend sufficiently to the character of Admiral 
de Coligny, who commanded in the town. A 
courage utidismayedy and tranquil amidst the 
greatest dangers, an invention fruitful in resour- 
ces, a genius which roused and seemed to ac- 
quire new force upon every disaster, a talent of 
governing the minds of men, together with a car 
pacity of maintaining his ascendant over them 
even under circumstances the most adverse and 
distressful, were qualities which Coligny posses- 
sed in a degree superipr to any general of that 
age. These qualities were peculiarly adapted 
to the station in. which he was now placed; 
and as he knew the infinite importance to his 
country of every, hour which, he could gain at 
this juncture, he exerted himself to the utoiost 

* Belcan Commentar. de Reb. Gailic. 901. 
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m contriving how to protract the^ siege, and.ta ® ^u *^ 
detain the enemy from att^qapting any ent^t^^ s^^v^^i^ 
prise more dangerous to France. Such were ^i,ich is 
the perseverance and skill with which he cop- ^^^ 
ducted the defence^ a«d such the fort ittide^^ 
well as patience with which he animated the; 
garrison, that though the. Spaniards, the Flem-, 
iogs^ and the Ei^glish, carried on the attack with, 
all the ardour which national emulation inspires 
he held out the town seventeen days. He was August n, 
taken prisoner, at last, on the breach, overpovver- 
ed by the superior number of the ei>emy. 

■ » 

Henry availed himself, with the utmost acti- Henry* 
Yity, of the interval which tlie Admirars well- ^^"^ 
timed obstinacy had afforded l)im, IJe appointr. ^^^^** 
ed officers to collect the scattered remains of 
the Constable's army; he issued orders for levy- 
ing soldiers in eyery part of the kingdom ; he 
commanded the ban and arriere ban of the fron* 
tier provinces inMantly to take the field, anti to 
join the Duke of Nevers at Laon in Picardy ; he 
recalled the greater part of the veteran troops 
which served under the Marechal Brissac in 
Piedmont; be sent courier after courier to the 
Duke of Quise, requiring him, together with all 
his army, tq return instantly for the defence of 
their country ; he dispatched one envoy to the 
Grand Signior, to solicit the assistance of his 
fleet, and the loan of a sum of money; he sent 
another into Scotland, to incite the Scots to in- 
vade the north of England, that, by drawing 
Mary's attention to that quarter, he might pre- 
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^xn ^ ^^*^* '^^'^ *'^^^**'^ fdhfbfcing her troops Whieh serf* 
N^^v^ ed under PhiB{>. These eflTorts 6f the Krrtg were 
^^^'^^ warmly seconded T>y the ueal Of hiu siiiijects. 
The city of Piaris granted him a free gift (rf 
three hundred th6usand livrcis. The other gr^at 
towns imitated the liberality of the capital, and 
contributed in proportion. ' Several noWeiWtt 
^distinction engaged, at their own expeflce, 
to garrison and defend the towns which hf 
most exposed to the enetny. Nor was the g^ 
neral concern for the public cohfitlked to corpen 
rate bodies alone, or to those in the Wgher 
sphere of life, but diffusing itself among persons 
of e?ery rank, each individual seemed dispdued 
to act with as much tigour as if the honour of 
the KLing, and the safety of the stilte,bad At* 
pended solely on his sitigle efforts*. 

The victory Philip, who was HO sttattgeT either t6 the 

SL^rS^cI prudent measures taken by the French monai'eh 

te^ficfr ^^^ ^^® security of his domitlion^, or to th^ spirit 

•onsequen- With which hi=s sufbjects prepared to <iefettd 

thcmselfes, perceived, when it was too late,ftsit 

he had lost an opportunity which could ttwet 

be recalled, and that it WAs Aow iTain tb thbk 

of penetrating into the heairt of Frafici^. He 

abandoned, therefore, without much reftrctahce, 

a scheme which was too boM and ha^aiidOUs td 

be perfectly agreeable to his cautious ietttptty 

and employed Ws ^rmy, ditfitig th^* rfe'fflafeder 

of the ciEtmpaign, iw the' sfeges df" Haiti' atnd 

* Mem. 6t llifcftw, u\ 70K 705; 
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Calelet Of ihese, he soon beoama itoasteo* , and ^ ^ ^ 

tberaductionoftiraimchi^ltjtw Vi^ 

urith the ac(fiEisttioRof St Qaintii), were all the ^^^* 

adyantages, whitsh be ^ derived ftom^ one of tbe 

0O6t4l^five victories gatined in ikhat oentury^ 

Philip himself b4iw«rer, conliiiued in high ex« 

ultalaon on aoec^nt of bis saoceea'; and to . all 

his {^ssidni wetie tinged, with sttpefstition, be> 

in meiRorf of the bat%le of Six Qaintin, wiiicfa 

bad been fowgfat on tbe di»y coneecrMted to St 

laurevice, vovi^ to build a church, a. monastery, 

and a palace, in honour o£ that aaint and mar-, 

tyr. Befi)re 4be expiratioii of tlib year, he laid 

the fotindatfo^ of an edificei, in vrbicb att these 

y^eve umted, at ^ the Escutn^ Pk tbe neigfabau^* 

hood of Mad^td> andthe same principle which 

Actai^^ the voW, directed tbe bailding. For 

the iplan ^ the Wbrk was* so^ formed as to re^ 

semWe a gridiron, whteh, according to the te-* 
gendary tale,, had beea the ijistrument of St 

Lanrence'a martyrdom. Notwrtbatanding the 
^reafc and eiqpkensiw schemes in which bis rest-^ 
Isss ambition imnolved him,. Philip continned tbe 
building with $iich perseverance for tweifcty-two 
yeatfSj and reserved such birge sums, for this mo** 
nnmeiat of bis devotion and vanity, that tbe mo* 
narcbe of Spain are indebted to him for a royal 
residence*, which, tfaongh not the most elegant, 
is certainly tbe moat sumptiikQiis and magnificent 
of any in Europe*. 

CdbiiQnii^^ Annale? d'Eapagne^ toitr. it. {k 139.' 
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^m^ The first accQuat of that fetol blow whkh 
N-^-^-im-^ the French had received at St^Quintin was. car^ 
Thi^pJLjh ^*^d to Rome by the courier whom Henry « had 
r™out^' ^^* ^^ reeai. the Duke of Guise. As Paul, even 
luiy. with the assistance of his French auxiliaries, 
had hardly been. able to cheok tba progress of 
the Spanish amm, he foresaw that> as soofi ias he 
was .deprinred o£ their prot^tion, his territories 
must be over-run i^n a mpmeht^ He remonstrate 
ed theh^ore. with, the greatest iviolence agaiust 
the departure of the French ertoy, reproaching 
the Duke of Guise for his : all-conduct^ . which 
had brought him into such; an .unhappy situa^ 
tion; and compliaming of thQ;King for desertiog 
him so ungenerously undei^ su<:h j^ir^aip^stances* 
The Duke of Guise's ord^r6^:how0veri '\*?ere pe^ ' 
remptory. Paul,, inflexible as he waft fpund it 
necessary to accommodate .fiis ootid ucjb to the 
exigency of .his. affairs, andto.eiitploy the me* 
diation of the Venetians^ sUidof Cosmo di Me- 
dici) in order to obtain peace. Philip, who had 
been forced unwillingly to a rupture with the 
Pope, and who, even while success crowned his 
arms, doubted so much the justice of his .own 
cause, that he had made frequent overtures of 
pacification, listened eagerlyto the first propo- 
sals of this nature from Paul> and discovered 
^ such moderation in his demands, as could hard- 
ly have been expected from a Prince elated 
with victory. 

A treaty of ThE Duke of Alva on the part of Philip, and 
^n the the Cardinal Caraffa in the name of his uncle, 

Pope and 
Philip. 


J 
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met at Cavi, and bodi being equally disposed to ^ ^n ^ 
peac^, they, after a short conference, tenninat- 
ed the war by a treaty on the following terms : 
That Paul should renounce his^ league with 
France^ and maintain for the future such a neu- 
trality as became the common father of Chris- 
tendom.; That Philip should instantly redtore all 
the towns of the ecclesiastical territory of 
which he had taken possession ; That the claims 
of the Caraffas to the dutchy of Paliano, and 
other demesnes of the Colonnas, should be re- 
ferred to the decision of the republic of Venice; 
That the Duke of Alva should repair in person 
to Rome, and after asking pardon of Paul in his 
own name, and in that of his master, for having 
invaded the patrimony of the church, should 
receive the Pope's absolution from that crime. 
Thus Paul, through Philip's scrupulous timidity, 
'finished an unprosperous war without any detri- 
ment to the Papal See. The conqueror appear- 
ed humble, and acknowledged his error; while 
he who had been vanquished retained. his usual 
haughtiness, and was treated with every mark 
of superiority*. The Duke of Alva, in terms 
of the treaty, repaired to Rome, and, in the pos- 
ture of a supplicant, kissed the feet, and implor- 
ed the forgiveness of that very person whom his 
arms had reduced to the last extremity. Such 
Was the superstitious veneration of the Spaniards 
for the Papal character, that Alva, though per- 
haps the proudest man of the age, and accus- 

* Pallav. lib. xiii. 183. F. Paul. 380, Herrera, vol. i. 310. 
VOL. IV. R 
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^xn ^ ioteeifrctai his infaocjr to a fkitiiliar iBterootirse 

^^ v *^^ wi4h Prkices^ ackatMvtedged that when he ap- 

'»"• :pro»ched the Pope, he was so much ^eraweti, 

rthat his -T0ice Atileo^ dod thie presenoe of iBMid 

4WiiQok iiinf ^ 


Phifip re- 
stores Pla- 
eentia to 
Octavio 
Famese. 


But 'tfao'iigfa tifls Mmt^ which at ite oonmence' 
Blent tbreatenedi&iglit J revoivilioBs, was brouj^ 
to ati end witbomt veevaiomnegMty ^alteration m 
those State!^ Which were its imniediate ofaffect, 
it had ptoAfSLCod dairin|^ iis progress ^effects of 
considerable eonse^^aence iiro^faer parts of italy. 
As iHi^ip was e^remeijr'S^icitoasio t^minate 
kts quar^I with Paal as speedily as f>os8iMe, te 
was wiilitig to nunke any saorifice in oider t& 
gam those PrtnceSy who^ by joiaiiig'tfaefa' droops 
4o the Papal aad inroadi am^, aMght ihajm pro^ 
longed the war. Wtth^ itfars iriew> diie imtered in- 
to a negMiation wtthOiotaTio iamesey Dakfe 
of Pani\a, and, ia crder to sedace him from his 
attianee with Prance, bevealored to- hnn the ci^ 
of Plaoeittia, with tlwe feentitorj dapeadii^ on it, 
which Chadks V. ^had iseseod ia they^ar one 
thousand £7e4iundred and forty-seinBta, fliaid iiept 
from that tiine in his posaesskm, and bad %raas- 
Bftitted, tc^ther with hk other domiBioas, to 


This "step^ n^aie snah a Showery of Philip'^ 


Cosmo di 
Medici's 

measures eharaoter and views to Ct»mo >di Medici, iiie 

forobtaimng . ^ 1-111 

Siena. ^siost li^cious as wml as pr&?«iieat of an tse 


* Pallav. lii). xiii. 1S5. Summoiitcfstoria di NapoH, xi. 280. 
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wad itis territorijii ^tq hi^ d^mtttion* in Tttswuy, ^**''- 
As bi$ suaeea» m thi9 ^^(^iQApt 4ap^^ ^eolireljr 
00 the obHci^y ^f ftdflreas^ with wbiph tt sj^^ii^ 

of policy in tJsi^f xiegdc^iont wi^idn b^ se^t qh 
foot for i4M« p4irp§ae. He t^gw with spU^^itiipg 
Philip* irJvase Iwwvry jbe kfl^eiv Hfi bje f»tir^y 
dlfaiofid by the expei^>^ of tj^ w^r^ to r ep^y 
tbi^ great mm^ which he ]bad is^jlyp^aaed to tJi^ 
£iDj9^0X during the $wg0 of Sieoii. Wfa^n 
Philip endeaATOMred to eludo « 4^mfifyi Yfhid^ 
*he .was uanble to »»XiaSy, Cofioo a^cted to he 
eocAr^dy clifqiiieted, and makii»g no secret of 
bb difig^wt, instructed hifi amba^feidop %t Rom^ 
to A»peB a i^goeiirtion «ik)>ith fabe Pop«i« which 
ieomed to be ihe ^fktlk <^f it The «.mba«8iadtir 
tsuf outed h\% oooimifiskMi with s^b daxtority« 
thnt Faui, isiagioiiig Cosiao to be axdwly ^ii^- 
nated from the Spanish interest, proposed t9 
him an alliance with France, which should be 

ipeflv8«t€rt by tbe nwrriag^ of hw eW§fit:w«i to 
one ©f Hwiry^ss4augbtQrf . CV3iiH»vp r^fiv^d tht 
OA^ctrtMe wiith fitijiph 9»pp9r(9Qt ^i$fi»Qtipn» mI 
with mo QMny prof?«^ipqp of gr^itgde far th« 
high honour of which he had the prpspoct, thiM^ 
not only *h^ Pope's n^jjni^t^rs, hut the Frtench 
ewj^y at llome» tRJ^d coaAdmitly» nn^ wiih 
little r^aerv^, of the w^emofi of ihi^t itnp9rtii|iift 
4U|r, as a ina^t^ ai^rtii'in aivd ^^oidefl. The 
MK>(MOit; of this wm qMixikly c%rried ito Philips 
and Qosmo, who fori?9aw how nuiah it w9isM 
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^ xi? ^ ^^^rm him, had dispatched his nephew Ludovi* 
CO de Toledo into theNetherlands^ that he might 
be at hand to observe and take advantage of 
his consternation, before the first impression 
which it made should in any degree abate. 
Cosmo was extremely fortunate in the choice 
of the instrument whom he employed. Toledo 
waited with patience, until he discovered with 
certainty, that Philip had received such intelli- 
gence of his uncle's negociattons at Rome, as 
must have filled his suspicious mind with fear 
and jealousy; and then craving an audience, he 
required payment of the money which had been 
borrowed by the Emperor, in the most earnest 
and peremptory terms. In urging that point, 
he artfully threw out several dark hints, and 
ambiguous declarations, concerning the extre- 
mities to which Cosmo might be driven by a 
refusal of this just demand, as well as by other 
grievances of which he had good reason to com- 
plain. 


cess. 


Their sue Philip, astonished at an address in such a 
strain, from a Prince so far his inferior as the 
Duke of Tuscany, and comparing what he bow 
heard with the information which he had re- 
ceived from Italy, immediately concluded that 
Cosmo had ventured to assume this bold and 
unusual tone on the prospect of his union .with 
-France* In brder to prevent the Pope and 
H^nry from acquiring an ally, who, by his abi- 
Jities^'as well as the situation of his dominions, 
"would have added .both reputation and strength 
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to their confederacy, he offered to grant Cosmo ^xi?^ 
the investiture of Siena^ if he would consent 
to accept of it as an equivalent for the sums 
due to him> and engage to furnish a body of 
troops towards the defence of Philip's territories 
in Italy, against any power who should attac^k 
them. As soon as Cosmo had brought Philip 
to make this concession, which was the object 
of all his artifices and intrigues, he did not pro* 
tract the negociation by any unnecessary delay, 
or any excess of refinement, but closed eagerly 
with the proposal, and Philip, in spite of the 
remonstrances. of his ablest counsellors, signed 
a treaty with him to that effect*. 

As no Prince was ever more tenacious of his 
rights than Philip, or less willing to relinquish 
any territory which he possessed, by what tcr 
nure soever he held it, these unusual concessions 
to the Dukes of Parma and Tuscany, by which 
he wantonly gave up countries, in acquiring or 
defending which his father had employed many 
years, and wasted much blood and treasure, caur 
not be accounted for from any motive, but his 
superstitious desire of extricating himself out of 
the war which he had been forced to wage 
against the Pope, By these treaties, however, 
the balance, of power among the Italian States 
was poised with greater equality, and rendered 
less variable than it had been Isince it received 

* Thuan. lib, xviii. 624. Herrera, i. 263. 275. . Pallar, 
lib. xiii. 180. 
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*^A^ tht^ finst Vfoi^nt shock frofn tfee invasion bf 
Charles VIII. of Fraircfc ttottt this ptvM 
Italy c6ias6d t* bfe the gV6at th*atfe (m \thidl 
the monafnchs of Spain, FVahCe aWd 0*rtliatty, 
fcontentled fot pawefr or for farrtici. Thei> diV 
tensions and h6$ttliti6S, though A^ fi^aferit ^Ad 
Violent as efer, h^ng eytdited by n^w objects, 

staiired other fegiotls 6f Eiitope W'rth blbod, 
awd rettdered them miserable, in tterf ttil'rt, by 
th« devastations of Wstr. 

Sept 29. •^itfe l>uke 6f Gtrise feft Aoitt^ ott the ^ttr* 

The Dake ^ *-*<#. 

of Guise's day thart; his adversaffy tftie Duke of Alva mad* 
France?"" his humiliating subxnrss'roH t6 thfe Pbpe. H* 
was received in France as the guardian angel 
bf the kingdom. His late ill sncces* itt Italy 
deemed to be forgotten, WhUt his fomiei- ^^ 
vifces, parUtuiarty his defence of M'et^, ^^^e 1*- 
tibnhted >iVith exaggerated ptat5$e; and he #^ 
Wfelcomed in etery city thrdtfgh \^}Akh hie pi!^ 
ied, ^s the restofer 6f pdbl?6 sefcririty, \Vfto, ai 

ter ha*i*g s^ bonttds by his tdWdti« attd v^ 
lour to the tifctbrious artAfs of Charter V. rrtrtrtt- 
fed now, at the c&H of hfe country, td ^he<* thfe 
formidable progress of Philip's po^er. Tb* 
deception which he hiet With from Hehfy Wife 
wo les^ fcofdial and hOrrOuf^ble. Ne\*trtFe* w«t 
. invented, and ne^ dignities erected, itt dfder i6 
distinguish him. He Witt appointed ^Hetittenant- 
jgeneral in chief bbth within and witfeotit the 
kingdom, with a jurisdiction almost unlimited, 
and hardly inferior to thai vvhich Vv^as possessed 
by th6 King himself. Thus, through the sin* 


solar fclic^f wbioh uttfoid^d t^ Friiwfl**<>f ^x?^ 
Lorruiit iha w^c^friafe of Upu^ic ^wj^ ^cbe,]|n^ V^vW 
contributed to 9(ggraaclisie:t]^9a. Tbi^ caj^ipi^^i^ ^^^^' 
^ hi9 eoiMtiy^ aiid tbe iij, ccM^qt qf k\^ ^\y^\, 
the Coa^toblo^ caialted ti^ D^lo of Gui^a to ^ . 
faetght of dignity and povrer, whic^ h^ co^d 
Bot have expected to attain by tb^ v^^wt, fwtv^ 
nate and moM oonplete suc^sa qf 1(ls. own aiq* 
biitious projejQto. 

The Duke of Ghii^B, e?ge9 to p^r^iii: 9omo* '^^^^^ 
thing suitable to the bi^h e^peotations of hi^ the army. 
<:oQ]itrymra9 and thaft he might ju&^ify the ^Xr 
traovdinary €Oiifidei;iee whic^ the l^mg bad re* 
posed is hiiUi ordered oU tl)e.tnoop$ lybveh could 
be got together, to a9fieeibie at Coi^peigne. 
Tboagh the winter wa^ well adFWQie^ ^}d h^A 
set ia with extrestte severity, be p^a^i^d hi«^eif 
at the^ head, and took the field, % H^iry's 
activity and tiie aeal of hi». suliti^etii, so xn^my 
aoldMHB had been raised \i^ the kingdonit ^s4 
snch coosiderahle mafofceoieiitci b94 heea 
drawn from Germany asd.^wisaeriaod, as forin^ 
ed aa anny req^ectf^ble even ia the eyeg of a 
victoriofiB enemy. Pfailip, alarm^ At s^m^ it 
put io motioii at such aa «iicowp[)0» Sf^j^o, 
began to tronUe ios bi& neir nonqu^tgi, parti- 
cularly St. Quiotin, the fortiik^fciqaft of which 
were hitherto fafit impfl^octly repaired* 

But the Duke of Guia? meditated a niore im- He mvesta 
portant eitfi^rprise ; andj alter asaoi^ng the euexny ^ flss. 
with threoteoipg successively different towns on ^"^"^^ *• 
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the frontiers of Flanders, he turned suddenly to 
the left, and invested Calais with his whole army. 
Calais had been taken by the English under Ed- 
ward III. and was the fruit of that monarch's 
glorious victory at Crecy. Being the only 
place that they retained of their ancient 'and 
extensive territories in Franoe, and which open- . 
ed to them, at all times, an eftsy and secure pas- . 
sage into the heart of that kingdom, their keep- 
ing possession of it soothed the pride of the one 
nation' as much as it mortified the vanity of the 
other. Its situation was naturally so strong, 
and its fortifications deemed so impregnable^ 
that no monarch of France, how adventurous 
soever, had been bold enough to attack it. 
Even when the domestic strength of England 
was broken and exhausted by the bloody wars 
between the houses of York and Lancaster, and 
its attention entirely diverted from foreign ob- 
jects, Calais had remained undisturbed and un-^ 
threatened. Mary and her council, composed 
chiefly of ecclesiastics, unacquainted with mili-^ 
tary affairs, and whose whole attention was 
turned towards extirpating heresy out. of thO' 
kingdom, had not only neglected to take any 
precautions for the safety of this important place, 
but seemed tp think that the reputation of its 
strength was alone sufficient for its security. 
Full of this opinion, they ventured, even after 
the declaration of war, to continue a practice 
which the low state of the Queen's finances had 
introduced in times of peace. As the country 
jidjacent to Calais was overflowed during the 
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winter, and the marshes arocmd it became im- ^29^ 
passable^ excdpt by one avenue, which thp forts v^-vW 
of St. Agatha and Newn ham-bridge command- ^^^^ 
ed, it had been the custom of the English to dis- 
miss the greater part of the garrison towards the 
I end of autunm, and to replace it in the spring. 

In vain did Lord Wentworth, the Governor of itsdcfeacf!, 
Calais, remonstrate against this ill-timeU parsi- 
mony, and represent the possibility of his beiiig. 
attacked suddenly, while he had not troops suf- 
ficient to man the works. The privy-council 
treated these remonstrances with scorn, as if 
they had flowed from the timidity or the rapa- 
eiousness of the governor; and some of them, 
with that confidence, which is the companion 
of ignorance, boasted that they would defend / 

Calais with their white rods against any enemy 
who should approach it during winter *. In 
vain did Philip, who had passed through Calais 
as he returned from England to the Netherlands, 
warn the Queen of the danger to which it was 
exposed; and acquainting her with what was 
necessary for its security, in vain did he offer 
to reinforce the garrison during winter with a 
detachment of his own troops. Mary's coun- 
sellors, though obsequious to her in all points 
wherein religion was concerned, distrusted as 
much as the rest of their countrymen, every 
proposition that came from her husband; and 

suspecting this to be an artifice of Philip's in 
order to gain the command of the town, they 

* Carte, iii. 3 4-5. 
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^xi?^ n€rglected hi» i]iteiiigen»:e, decrmed his ofer^ 
and left Cal«ii^' with less than a fourth pari of 
the gar riMTt requisite for it» defence* 
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GQfsepush- His knowledge of this encoqnt^ed ti»e Dale 
mkhl'i&Sr. of Oaise to venture on an enterprise, that sdw- 
prised his own countrymen lio less than hk 
enemies. As he hnew that its. soeeess depenct- 
ed on eondticting his operations with such rar. 
pidity as wo«ild a;0ord the Englbh no dme for 
throwing Yelief into the town by sea, and prot 
vent Philip from giving him any interrupttoa 
by land, he pnshed the attackrwith a degree of 
rigour little known in carrying on siegea dor^ 
ing that age. He drove the En^hsh from fort 
St. Agatha at the first assaalt. He obliged 
them to abandon the fort of NeWnhamr bridge 
after defending it only three days. He took 
the castle which ei^nmanded the harbour by 
storm ; and, on tlie eighth day after he appear* 
ed before Calais, compelled the gov^nor to sa^ 
Takes tbe render, as hk feekle garrison, which did not 
^*^' exceed five hundred men, was worn out with 
the fatigue of sustaining so many attacks^ and 
defending such extensive works. 

and likewise The Dukc of Guise, wtthout allowing tke 
Hames. English time to recover from the comsternatKA 
occasioned by this blow, ^immediately invested 
Guisnes, the garrison of which> tkocigh okOTtt 
numerous, defended itself with less vigour, and 
after standing one brisk assault, gave up the 
town. The castle of Hames was abandoned by 
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tfte irift^s powted there, wilfeont watting the iap- *^jf * 
Jjfoach df the t/ttemf. v^^v^ 

Thus, Jft a few days, dortng the tl^pth of JJ^^^i*"- 
WiDt^r, ^Td at a titn^ whe^ the fotal hatlle of e&^t°^ 
St. Quttitm hkd so dttpr^yfsed thi^ dotiguine 9|>irit q^^T*" 
of th« Fi«ii<5h, th«t th^ir utm^t aim was to pro* 
tefct theiP 6W*i cdtttttry, wilhoe* ^eailtiftg of 
ttiifkiAg €f6fr(!j[trefet9 Oh the enemy^ «h^ ent^rprtd* 
itt^ ^hlxMJtt 6(k>h^vh^ drove the English <mt of 
Calais, after they had held it two hutidf ed And 
ten years, and deprived them of every foot of 
k#(} ih It ki6gdofii> whette th^if dontiitiions had 
beeh ohM v*ry esteitsive. Thid exploit, at th* - 
*ttme tim^ that it ^ate m\ h\gh idea of tfe« po^* 
fer attd fei^urees of France to all Europe, set 
kht Dake ctf Gkiise, ih the opinion of his tOttm 
ttyttieifi, fkr febove all Hvd generals of tho a^. 
They celebf^ted his co^uests with iitittiode;rat4( 
IraAsport* of joy ; v^hile the English gave vent 
l6 all th^ passions which animate a high-«piiil« 
fed people, when ikny great Datiolial oatamity is 
fttanifestly OWitig to the ill conduct of their rn* 
lers. Ma^y and her ministers, formerly odious, 
Wctife now contemptible in their *yes. . All th^ 
l^VfOf s of her severe and arbitmry ^dministra- 
trofi ootild not restrain them ftbttt uttering eice- 
crations and threats against those, who having 
wantonly involved the nation in a quarrel where- 
in it W«s ttowise interested, hlid by their negli- 
jg^d? or inoapacity brought irreparable disgrace 
*n thfeir trou^try, and lost the most valuable pos^ 
UJifessioft belonging to the English crown. 
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The King of France imitated the conduct of 
its former conqueror, Edward HI. with regard 
to Calais. He commanded all the English in- 
habitants to quit the town, and giving tfaeir 
houses to his own subjects, whom he allured to 
settle there by granting them ' various immuni- 
ties, he left a numerous garrison under an ex- 
perienced governor for their defence. After 
this, his victorious army was- conducted into 
quarters of refreshment, and the usual inactioo 
of winter returned. 


ctoi^»' . During these various operations, Ferdinand 
resignation asscmblcd the coUcgc of Elcctors at Frankfort, 
riaiciowSr ^^ order to lay before them the instrumept 
whereby Charles V. had resigned the Imperial 
crown, and transferred it to him. This he had 
hitherto delayed on account of some difficulties 
which had occurred concerning the formaliti^ 
requisite in supplying a vacancy occasioned by 
an event, to which there was no parallel in the 
annals of the Empire. These being at length 
adjusted, the Prince of Orange executed the 
commission with which he had been entrusted 
by Charles; the Electors accepted of his resig- 
nation ; declared Ferdinand his lawful successors 
and put him in possession of all the ensigns of 
the Imperial dignity. 


The Pope 
refuses to 
acknow- 
ledge Fer- 
ditumdas 
Emperor. 


But when the new Emperor sent Gusman 
his chancellor to acquaint the Pope with this 
transaction, to testify his reverence towards the 
Holy See, and to signify that, according to 
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form, fae would soon dispatch aa ambassador ^^^^^ 
extraordinary to treat with his Holiness coa* v*#»v"^^ 
cerning his coronation ; PauU whom neither ex- "^^^* 
perience nor disappointments could teach to 
bring down his lofty ideas of the papal preroga* 
tive to such a moderate standard as suited the 
genius of the times, refused to admit the envoy 
into his presence, and declared. all the proceeds 
ings at Frankfort irregular and invalid. He con* 
tended that the Pope, as the vicegerent of Christ, 
was entrusted with the keys both of spiritual 
and of civil government; that from him thelm-* 
perial jurisdiction was derived ; that though his 
predecessors had authorised the Electors to chuse 
an Emperor whom the Holy See confirmed, this 
privilege was confined to those cases when a 
vacancy was occasioned by death ; that the in- 
tStrument of Charles's resignation bad been pre- 
seitited in an improper court, as it belonged to 
the Pope alone to reject or to accept of it, and 
to nominate a person to fill the imperial throne; 
that, setting aside all these objections, Ferdi*- 
nand's election laboured under two defects which 
alone were sufficient to render it void, for the 
Protestant Electors had been, admitted to vote, 
though by their apostacy from the. Catholic 
faith, they had forfeited that and every other 
privilege of the electoral office; and Ferdinand, 
by ratifying the concessions of several Diets in 
favour of heretics, had rendered hims<elf unwor- 
thy of the Imperial dignity, which was institut- 
ed for the protection, not for the destruction of 
the church. But after thundering out these ex- 
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^xi? ^ ^f^v^^^t masims^ he eddeij with aa ^ippfM* 
>«i>»v^ anc€ of oondescensioD, that if Ferdiiowd wqvM 
^^^^' renoonee alt title to the Imperiai cfqwUji humi- 
ed on the election at Fraokfoit, makis prefttsioiui 
of repentance for his past conduct, and sqppbi 
cate him with doe hcuniltty, to eonfiroi GharWj 
t^sigimtion, as well as his 9wa aasamptioo to 
the EmpiFe, be might 'Okpaet fvexy m^rk of idt 
TOUT from his paternal clemenc^r and gt»odiu9Sfl« 
Grttsman, though he bad fpi^^ceen eoaakkrabie 
difficulties in his tiegociation with the Pope, 
Httte ex^idcted that be would haiw rei^ivad those 
antiquated and mid preteasicms, i^hich a^tciiiehr 
ed him 6o much^ that he hardly ktutw in what 
tone he ought to reply. He prudenitly dediined 
entering into any ooiitra?«rsy coftcernijig thf 
nature or extent of t^ papal jurisdiotitmy and 
co9!ifining himself to th« poiitieal iConaideraiioQfii 
w4iidi shottld deter^iine the Bofaie to recognise 
an Emperor already in posgfession, he /endeaFOUiv 
ed to place them in ^uoh a light as he imagined 
eoiitld scarcely fail to strike Paul> if he wj&tt 
not altogether blind to his owii dntereat. Pbi" 
lip seconded Gusman's ailments mth great 
earnestness, by a» ambasfiador M^bosi he seSkt to 
Home on purpose^ and besought the PiO|H0 te 
desist from claims so unseasonable) as pught 
oot only irritate and alarm Feidioaand and th^ 
Princes of the Empire, but f^srnieh ^he enemies 
of the Holy See with a new reason for nepmseot- 
ing its jurisdiction as incompajtohle trith the 
rigtels of iPrinces, and subMcrsive of aU civil a«- 
tfaoriilv. But Paul, wiio deemed it ia cnume to 


J 
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Mt)^«itOJaaiy consi^^^tum iaiuggested by hiimaa *^ul*' 
prudence >or fpfiiicjs wliea be thought hims^ ^-^^v*^.-/ 
called upon . to ^assert the prero^af i ves of the 
£apal See^ rein«iiied iofi^xifole ; and, durmg hus 
fiOBttfioate, Ferdinafid \tfts aot ad^aowledged as 
fnqkeror by the court <if Roxne^. 

^HILE Henry was intent upmi his pfiepsM*^- Henry ea. 
Aioas for the apprtutdimg camprai^, he receii^ed excite the 
«ocoQnts of the hsme of hi? negociations in ^^ 
SoDtlamd. Long ejopeiiifince having at last laBght ^si»*l 
the Scots theknprudanoe of involving their cotxs^ 
4ry m every quarrel betoreen iFraace aiad £ng- 
ibkDd, neither the salicitatioiiis of the Freneh axo- 
tmssador^ nor the address and authority of tke 
fioeenHie^at^ . oould prevail on them to take 
^tms againsfc a kmgdoia with which tbey were 
jftt peace. On tiaHs occasion the ardour of a 
-martial mobility imd of a turbulent people was 
i^estnained by i«gand for the public i^tenest and 
-traoqutUity, which in Ibinner ^leiiberations - of 
Ahis kind had been seldom tattended lo by a na- 
tion alw^iys /prcMie to rudai i«ito every new wa^. 
-Bat Jtiiottghtiie Scots adhered witii steadiness to 
dheir >pacific systefti^ they were^extremely ready 
^to igratify (the French King in another particu- 
lar, which he had given in charge to his ambas- 
sador. 


Turn youoj? <Que6<i of Scots had been affian- Maitiaj;© of 

1 J. 1 Tx I • • t 1 1 theDauphia 

ced to the Dauphm in the year one thousand with the 

Queen of 

* * Godleveusde Abdicat. Car. V. ap. Gold. Polit, Imper. S92. ^^^ 
Pallav. lib. xiii. 189. Ribier, ii. 746. 759. 
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*xiL^ five htiodred and fbrty-eight, and tiaTing b66ti 
'-^^'^^ educated since that time in the conrt of France, 

1558 

she had grown up ta be the most* amiabley and 
one of the most accomplished Princesses of that 
agie. Henry demanded the consent, of her sub- 
jects to the celebration of the marriage, and a 
parliament, which was held for that purpose, 
appointed eight commissiouers to reprresent the 
whole body of the nation at that salemnity, 
•with power to sign such deeds as might be re* 
qui site before it was concluded. In settling the 
articles of the marriage^ the Scots took every 
precaution that pruflence could dictate^ in or- 
der to preserve the liberty and independence of 
their country; While the French used every 
art to secure to the Dauphin the conduct of 
affairs during the Queen's life, and the success 
April 14. sion of the crown on the event. of her demise. 
The marriage was celebrated with pomp suit- 
iable to the dignity of the parties, and the mag- 
' nificence of a court at that time the most splen- 
did in Europe*. Thus Henry, in the course <rf 
a few mouths, had the glory of recovering an 
import;ant possession which had anciently ' be- 
longed to the crown of France, and of adding to 
it the acquisition of a new kingdom. By this 
event, too, the Duke of Guise acquired new 
consideration and importance; the marriage of 
his niece to the apparent heir of the crown, 
raising him so far above the condition of other 


* Keith's History of Scotland, p. 7S. Append. 13. Corps 
Diplom. T. 21. 
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«itil^ects> tbat the credit which he had gained ^^u *^ 
.hy his great >actioQSi seemed thereby j to be ren- 
dered no iess pertniaaent than it was extensive. 
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When the campaign opren^ed, soon after the The cam- 
Dauphin's marriage^ the Dake of Guise ' Was ei! 
placed at the head of the army^ with the same 
unlimited powers as formerly. Henry had re- . 
ceived such liberal supplies from his subjects, 
that the troops under his command were both 
numerous and well appointed; while Philip, 
exhausted by the extraordinary efforts of the 
preceding year, had been obliged to dismiss so 
-many of his forces during the winter,^ that be 
tx>uld pot bring an army into the field - (Capable 
of making head against the enemy. The Duke 
df Guise did not lose the favourable bpportuni- 
ty which his superiority afforded him. > He in- 
vested Thionville iti the'dutchy of iAixemburgy 
one of the strongest towns on the frontier of the 
Netherlands, and df great' importance- to France 
by its^ neighbourhood td Metz \ and, ' notwith- 
standing the obstinate valour with which it was 
defended 9 he forced it to capitulate :after a siege June 22. 
of three weeks^. . •; 

r I 

• . . • .;,.»-.-,, 

But the success of this ent^rprise> which it The French 
was expected would lead to other conquests, f^**at 
was more than counterbalanced by an event ^"^^^• 
that happeiled in another part of the Low-Coun- 
tries. TheMarechal de Termes^ governor of 

; :•? ■':';••• ' - .■'• . 

^ .' .. . *• f toattk Mb* x* 690. 
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^ XI?* CaJiais, 'lirtivifig penistrated into Flanders Withoot 
oppasitioni, invested Dunkirk* with an. army of 
fourteen tbousstbd m^n^ and took it by stoirm on 
the fifth day of the siege. . Hence he advanced 
towards Ktewport/ whic»b murt have :soon fallen 
into h\H blirkte, if tbfc ckf^proach of the Count of 
Egm ont; vrith - a, s uper ior army h^d- not made it 
pru[dent ta retreafc i . The French trwps were so 
much eneuhrbemd )¥:ith th^ booty. which they 
had gofe at 'Dunkirk> or. by ravaging, the. open 
co'untry,.thaA they: moved skiwly j^andiEgmont, 
Who had left His beav^y bagg^ige and artillery 
behind him; marched' w^ith such rapidity > that 
hje^calme upr with? them near Grat^elioie^, and at- 
tacked them witl)>(the qteiost imj^tuosity. De 
'tef mes> svhobadj the /choice of tte ground, hav- 
ing postod 'histFQopa toiadvanta^jn the ^tkglt 
formed bythe.mQutiat ^f the river Aa and the 
sea^ . neceiired him with^gt^eali fi^rmness.. . . Victory 
letnainedfor some lime; in ^u$p0n9e, tbe.despe- 
mte vbIgm of'the French^wbo. forqsiw the nxia- 
:ii^oidable ,4estructix)» that must follow; upon a 
rant in an enemy's* ^ountry^ cdunt^birlrincifig 
the superior nutnhei? of Jtfhie Fleming*,, Whrnxoiic 
of those accidents to which human' prudedee 
does not extend, decided the contest in favour 
jt)f the latter. At aquadrofi& of English shi^i of 
,wa?V which Was <eruizing jonu^he' coa^t^ being 
: drawn by the: noise of thet -firing: /towards :tbe 
place of the iengagementf ^^teireid ttoe iriv^r lAa, 
and turned its great giinsJa^inBldM^t^lghtwing 
of the French, with such effect, as immediately 
broke that bodyy ajad spread terror and confu- 
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siQiii through the w.hol« : armyt. ; The). Flemings^ ^m^ 
to whom assistance! sp unexpected and so sea? ^^^v>i«A 
sonable^ ga\^e fresh spirit^i nedoubled their efforts^ 
that they niight jiQt Jos0; the advantage which 
fortune had.presentedjthem^or give the enemjr 
tim'e ; toj recover from their, consternation^ and 
the rout of the French soon became * oniversaJi. 
Near two: thonisaiid.^iece.killed^on the spot ^. a . 
greatemnmbbr fefl byf the.h^ndsof thepeaiants^ 
who, in revenge for the cruelty with which tlieir 
Country- had been plundered,, pursued the fugi-^ 
tives^ ahJ massacred them withbut mercy ; the 
rei^t vveris taken prisooers, together with Dd 
Terines their genera], and many officers of dis^ 
Imctioa*.. .> .: r . . ! ' 


/ * 

> 


This signal victoipy^ fof whichi the Count of the Duk^ 
Egmont was.^aftetnva^d8 soi ill requited by Phi- ^^^tbe 
lipv obliged the Ihike of iQuise ta relinquish all J[j^"*"* 
other schen)€e, and to ha;sten< towards the fron^ 
tier o£ Picardy, ^that he might. bpposei the pro- 
g^ress cf the enieniy. in, that province^ This dis^ 
astery however, risflected new lustre on^his repu'-' 
^ation^ and once more turned the eyes o£ his 
eountrymien towards him, as the only general 
on whose arms victory aJway^ attended^ Aiid in 
Whose conduct, as. well :as. good fortune^ they 
<!ai2lAco»iifide .in every danger. He6ry re-infor- 
ced the Duke of Guise's ariiiy with so maoy 
troops drawn from the adjacent garrisons, that 
ijt'sdoxir amounted to.foVty thoosaml men; That 

-*>: ax; 1:1.: .^^hufui. lit xx* 094*^ ... 
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^xn.^ of the enemy, after. thejiinction of Egmoiit 


with the Duke of Savoy, was not inferior in 
numben They encamped at the. distance of a 
few leagues : from one another; and each mo* 
narch having joined his respective army, it was 
expected, after the vicissitudes of good and bad 
success during this and the former campaigni 
tiiat a decisive battle would at last determine, 
' which of the rivals should take, the ascendant 
for the future, and give law to Europe. But 
though both had it in tTieir power, neither of 
them discovered any inclination to bring the 
determination of such an important point to de- 
pend upon the uncertain issue of a single bat- 
tle. The fatal engagements at St. Qui n tin and 
Gravelines were too recent to be so soon for- 
gotten, and the prospect of encountering the 
same troops, commanded by the same generals 
who had twice triumphed over.his arms, inspir- 
ed Henry with a degree of Caution which was 
not common to hini. Philip, of a genius averse 
to bold operations in war, naturally leaned to 
cautious measured, and was not disposed to haz- 
ard any thing against a general so fortunate and 
successful as the Duke of Guise« Both rao-' 
narchs, a«r;if by agreement^ stood on the defen- 
sive, and fortifying their camps carefully, avoid* 
ed every skirmish or rencounter that liiight 
bring on a general en^ageraient. 

• t 

i • • , 4 , 

Both mo. While the armies continued in this inaction*, 
^^Wrc peace began to be mentioned in each can)p, 
p®^* and both Henry and Philip discovered an in- 
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oltnation to listen to any overture that tended *2u ^ 
to re*6$tablish it. The kingdoms of France and ^-^'v^*^ 
Spain had been engaged during half a century *^^ 
in atmost continual warSj carried on at a great , 
expence, and productive of no considerable ad* 
vantage to.either. Exhausted by extraordinary 
and unceasing efforts^ which far exceeded those 
to which the nations of Europe had been accus-^ 
tomed before the rivalship between Charles 'V. 
and Francis I. both nations longed so much for 
an interval of repose, in order to recruit their 
strength, that their sovereigns drew from them 
with difficulty the supplies nercessary for cap* 
rying. on hostilities. The private inclinations 
of both the Kings concurred with those of their 
people. Philip was prompted to wish for peacd 
by his fond desire of returning to Spaih, Ac* 
customed from his infancy to the climate and 
manners of that country, he was attached to it 
with such extreme predilection, that he never 
felt himself at eatse in any other part of his domi-^ 
niotis. ' But as? he eouldnot quit the Low-Coun* 
tries, either with decency or safety, and veni- 
ture oh a voyage to Spain during the continu- 
ance of war, the prospect of a pacification, 
whith would put it in his power to execute his 
favourite scheme, Was highly acceptable. • Hen- 
ry was no Jess desirous of being delivered ' from 
the burden and occupations of war, that he 
might have leisure to turn-all his attention, and 
bend thewhole force 4>f his government, towa^s . 
suppressing the opinions of the Reforntersi which 
were spread ing with such rapidity in Faris, iwd 
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^ m * Othier grq^t to wrs ofjFranqe, tftat they li^egan^ tq 
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grow foirmida,bl^ tp the estai)lished; dhurch. 


An iotrigue BESiDEU thfeso pubUo w^ avflwod; ooDflidera- 

in LD9 Court 

ofFrance tioDs arisiDg frpiu th^ State, of tb0 two hostile 
it. kingdoms,, or fronj the wishes of. their respective 

pion;gir!phsr thecewas a $^cret intrigue carried (m 
iuthe. Kjottft of Frapcfe,: which coptrifeuted. 9a 
^ihch; AS either of the' other* .^ohasteoiand! tofai 
cili tAte .the iil^gooitition of a peace, Tbef .Cw^ 
stable MoAtjiioreficy,) duri^^g hi^ ca^twity,. be- 
held the rapid 'sucpe$$ and. grif^wing faViour pf 
theBuke of Gmae with the eitivy:hattiral to a 
rival. . Every ad Tiantage gained .hy tfce Princes 
of liorrain hei. considered ^as a fresh wound to 

■ 

biH 04yn repiitatiob, aqd he kDew;with what ma- 
levolent address it would b6> innfprovied to din^i- 
iiish his .credit itvith the iKimg) i&nd tp atigment 
th at of the: Ihils^, of Oui^se, Th^se aj?tSi Jbe • was 
afraid^ zi&igbtrby dlQgrees^ work on the^ieaay.and 
ductile itoindiOJ^Hdory, ;soras tp «ff0ce all rer 
mains of bSs f^m^ient^ai&ctionrtlQrwandEi himself, 
But be CDuW tt^t discover arty 'feftjedyJ for th;ia 
unless he were ailoivedio' return rhomOj th^t he 
might fry whejther by his. pifesetoce.be. c0uld de- 
feat the artificesiof hi^ eniemies,^and jfevive. those 
wianh and! teiider sdntinients .which hadjcong 
attached: H^nry to hjm, with a cotifidence so 
entire, as, resembled rather the i^ordi^JitywOf pri- 
vate friendship, thto the cold and sel6$b t^dnr 
uexion between amonarehand.orte joff hid Cour- 
tiers. . While MoDtmorency was forming schemes 
^iid wishes for his retutn to: France' ynt\i much 
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anxiety of mindy bat with little hope of success, ^^'^ 
an unexpected iiacidentprfipaved^be way for it: \^^y^m^ 
The Cardinal of Lorraine <wbo had fihamdis^itb ^^' 
his brother in the King's favour, and partici- 
pated of the power which tbat/conferrcd* didnot - 
bear prosperity with thie same discretioin as the . 
Duke of Guise, intbxicated with thjeir ,good 
fortune, he :forg6t i^dw njuoh . they hudi beea iin 
debted for .their preslent elevatida' to; their cojr-; 
nexions with^ tlie Budvei^ of Valentinoisi and 
vainly a3CP!bed all ito thse ejckraqrdinary • merit, of 
their^family^ iThis^ ted^hiita.iiot only. to neglect 
his benefactress, but tolh watt^her scbeniea, and 
to talk with -a sarcastic libenty ofher character 
and person. That ^iugii^iar woinan» - who .if we 

, maiy believe cbntiemponary writers, retained the 
beauty and charms of youth at the age of three- 
score,' ^awd .on ithom it Js. certain that Henry 
still doated with all' the fondness of loVe^ fdt 
this^^itijuiy with sensibility^ and ;sefcfhepself*v^ 
eagerness to inflict <^ the vengeance > which it 
merited. As >theiie «iroS'no.method\of jsnfiplant- 
ing 1th© Princes of Lprrairi'so^efifectnally as hy 
a coalitioti. of interests wdth the Constable, she 
proposed the mam age of heir grand-daughter 
withi onie 'of hi^ sons, as <the>^bond of their future 
union; aiid Montmorency readi'y gave. his con.- 
sent to the rtidtdh. Having thus i cemented 
their allidnoe,' the Duchesi^ employed. all her in- 
fluence with the 4Cingj in order to confirm his « 
inclinations^ towards peiace, and induce hiln to 

. take the steps necessary for attaining iL She 
insinuated that any overture of that kind Would 
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^xi? ^ con^fi with great propriety from the Constable, 
V-.-V-*-/ and. if entrusted to the conduct of his prudence^ 
^^^^' could hardly fail of success. 

Hcmycom- Henry, long accustomed to commit all af- 
gociationto fairs of importance to the management of the 
JJ^^ Constable, and needing only this. encouragement 
to return to his ancient habits, wrote. to him. 
immediately with his usual familiariJky \aiid af- 
fection, empowering him at the same time to 
take the first opportunity of sounding Philip 
and his ministers with regard to peace. Mont- 
morency made his^application to Philip by the 
most proper channel. . He opened himself to 
the Duke of Savoy» who, no^twithstanding the 
high command towhich he had been raised^ , 
and. the military glory which he had acquired 
in the Spahish service, was weary of ren^ajning 
in exile, and languished to return into his pa^ 
temal dofnintons. As there was no prospect 
of his recovering possession of them by force of 
arms, he considered a definitive treaty of peace 
between France and Spain, as the only event by 
which he could hope to obtain restitution. Be- 
ing no stranger to Philip's private wishes wilh 
regard to peace, he easily prevailed on him not . 
only to discover a disposition on his part towards 
accommodation, but to permit Montmorency to 
return on his parole^ to France, that hie might 
' confirm his own sovereign in his pacific senti- 
ments. Henry received the Constable with the 
most flattering marks of regard; absence^ inr 
stead of having abated or extinguished the Mo- 
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Baroh's friendship, seemed, te^ ha%e giyeikjit ij^Wi ^^^^^ 
ardour. Montoioreucy, from the iBonaent of i hi*f ^-«y-^ 
appearance in. court, assumed, 'if possible, . a 
higher place than ever in his affiejCtion^ dud 9i 
more perfect ascendant over: his mind. . ' likf^ 
Cardinal of Lorrain and Dnke :of Guise prikUs^ 
Ijr gave way to a tide of favour, too strong i^t 
them to oppose, and confining thems^lve^ t^. 
their proper departments, .permitted, witb^ufc 
any struggle, the Constable and Duchess /0£ 
Valentinois! lio flireei; public affairs*.at their pl«94 
sureV They ; soon : prevailed ; on the King, to/ hq-n 
minate plenipotentiaries to treat of peace. Philips 
did the same. . : The abbey of Cercanip was .fist* 
ed on as the pkce of congress; and all military 
operations were immediately, terminated by a 
suspension of aritis. j : :\ :; 

While these preliminary steps were taking Death of 
towards, a toeaty which restored tranquiUity)to 
Europe, Charles V. whose ambitionhad so }anf^ 
disturbed it, ended his idays ia the mobMtery.s^ 
St. Justus, Whto Charlies entered this ;retreaAf 
heformed su^h a plan of life for himself, as would. 
have suited the G<Midition of a private gentleman 
of .a moderate fortune. His table was neat, bat 
plain; bis domefiitics few ; his; intercourse with 
them .familiar} ail the cumbersome and ceremo- 
nious forms of .attendance * out hiis person were 
entirely* abolishied^> as destructive of that social 
ease and tranquillity which he courted, in order 
to soothe the. remainder of his days. As the 
mildness of the climate^ together with bi$ de* 
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* Yi?^ UrePance froro tfeei bortdj-eiis andicare&of gojeeni-: 
metit,^ f^rcicured iiiiKit'^t i^rst, a - considerable te^; 
il^is^ibti^fmin ith^ acoile paviisiurUhiwh^ 
bieenilong tornQientet],(he'enjoyisd,. perh£igs,:mx^e 
cimipleieisatisfaction^ iil/itkis immUe^scrfitu^ 
tl^an^ :atl ^bis 'grandeof ■■ tMud .eier yielded Mmj 
Ttte ;di»ibitio«p^ thoughts and iprcrjedts which ;hadl 
^ k>ng engi^i^ed^aad^ difixfuieted ;hiiii; wesit 
quit^ effaced ^from his . imnd 4 {^Eir from taking 
^y -part ih ithe political Mrane^c^fciqns of triott 
Places of 'BaropeV ^he res^catiifiB <.hrs ictiriosity 
eveuifromany itiquiry conoerping them ';^ and he 
seemed toYiev^' (he:bii^ scbnomirhich jbe bad: 
abandoned with'^ali the ' cont'ehipt and iiidi&> 
ferenco'arising from>his thorough; experience of 
its vanity, ' as . wdll^^ks from, the tpleasing ireflecj^? , 
tion of havhig disentangled f himself (from ; its: 


cares. 


'T 


His amuse> 
ments in bis 
retreat. 


OHHER amusements dud other t>bject6 now 
ocBiipied him* ' Som^etimes. fie ^rultnTvated the 
plants ii^^his ^garden cwith his bwn hands ; som^ 
times be rode out to the lieighbo^ing wood oii 
a little horse, ihe only one that heJ kepi, attend*' 
edbyia singk vser\raiit .on foot.' When his in^ 
ftrdiififes confined' hku 4:0 hisia^aHitxent, wbidv 
often happened;: and depfivedshi m of thc^emoi^e 
aietive recreations^ he either admitt;ed.arrfe«ir 
gentlemen who' resided near the monastery to 
visit him, and ielnt<^ain6d t&em fatiiiliarly at 
bistable; or he employied himself in studying 
mechanical principles, and in forming curious 
works of mechanism, of which he had always 
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been, r^fiiafkftbly .fpnd5 MA to ivibich' bis genius 
mf^ p0(Hili^dy tuinped A/V^ith ihis YieiV; be had 
^gs^d/riirri|ftKm, one of the most ingtoioiu 
ai!ti8rts ofitbat (^ge^ to accompaayrhitaa in bis re^ 
tr^t H^ laboured itogetbbr ilvilhibjm m irknw 
ing iB0<kk€£<the;ii30s^mefiiI ri^iacbii^i asiweU. 
as ia Quaking )exped[iintnta: wi^h regard tfH Uteir 
raipQptliisfQ..pOwiei;^i..g0^d itwai not ^H^Qm.ihaA 
the id^i^ jOii?;th£:^iDpar/cb assifcfted or p^fe^teft 
the inventions >of tbe, artist. . Mei nejjerad :hid[ 
iQind^. > at; iaterv^I^i i^viih slighter aodl more; £aiaiH 
tastioiiMorki Qf ,ti)^i)4mainj infioisbiooiBEgipap^ 
pje^tjifjwhicbVby^faie fctriactul'eof int^cnaL^priiigs^ 
xniftiipked the gf^ vo^.* and acttonb < of i men, /to 
thft>as^toiiishm&at . o£ the ignoFaDtimdnks^ whd 
b^olding' 'iQ^vemc^ts which/ tbeyi) coiild .not 
comprehend, sometimes distrusted ; their own 
censes, and sometimes suspected Charles and 
Tuirr|f(«]Q ;of. being in cjompacti .with invisible :*" 
powisf^ He w^ particularly curious wit^^ic^i 
gai:d^)to; the QiPBstruction of ciock^ and wajtchesi 
Md, havingi Folund, after Tepeated! trials, .tliat be 
et>uld not (bring any two of them to. go exactly 
a}ikQi;be rejected, ; it is said, with a mixture of 
surprise as: well as regret, on. • his .own folly , in 
having besjtowed so .much time> abd labour on 
tkf^.move vain attempt .of bringing mankind to 
a precise uniformity of sentiment concerning 
the profound and mtyateriotus 4octrioes< of reli* 
gion* .. V . '.■ J • ^ . 

m M k • > 

. But in what, manner soever Charles disposed Hismore 

n 1 /•!•• 1 t* 1 serious oc- 

f9f the jest of his tune, he constantly reserved a cupations. 
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^xi? * considerable portion of it ibr tieli^ious'€xerGi^: 
He regularly attended dtrm^' srervice in the 
ehapel of - the^ monasterj, > every • itioriiing and 
evening; he took gi^eat pleasure in reading books 
of devotion, particularlj. the >works of St. Au- 
gusriinQ and St. Bernard j; and conversed mach 
with his conusor, andtbe prijor-of the fn'onas- 
tery, on piouB subjects Thus did Charlies pads 
the first year of his retreat^ in^ a manner not nil- 
becoming a mkn perfectly disengaged from* the 
aiEsurs of the present life, -and standing on the 
confines of a future world;* either in innocent 
amusements, which sootke^d his pains, and^te? 
lieved akmind worn out with ^xqessive applica(- 
tion to business^ or 'iii- devout 'accupati(mi^> 
which he deemed necessary) in prepariBg ^ifeff 
another state. - - c' •■' ' 


The esoMB 
•f his death. 


But about si^tnomths before his deaths ' thfe 
gout, after a longer intermission than u»tt£i.l^'re- 
turned with a proportional inci^ase of viole4EiCi$« 
His shattered' constitution < bad 'not vigour 
enough remaiining to withstamd such a. shocks 
It enfeebled his mind ascunuch as -bis body, and 
from this period we hardly discern any tracesof 
that sound and masculine understanding, which 
distinguished Charles . among bis contempora- 
ries. An illiberal and timid superstition depfes* 
sed his spirit. He had ho relist^ for amusements 
of any kind. He endeavoured to conform, in 
his manner of living, to all the rigour of monas- 
tic austerity. He desiTcdnoother society thao 
that of monks>.and was almost continually em- 
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phfed With them in chanting the hymns of the ^ ® ^ ^ 
Missal. As an expiation for his sifas, he gave 
hiiAself the discipline in secret with such severi- 
ty^ that the wliip of cords which he employed 
as the instrument of his punishment, was found 
after Hts decease tinged with his blood. Noi? 
wias he satisfied with these acts of mortification^ 
whichj howet^er severe^ were not unexampledi 
The timorous and distrustful solicitude which 
always acfcompanies superstition, still continue 
ed to disquiet him, and depreciating all the de* 
Yout exercises in Which he had hitherto bfeen 
engaged, prompted/ him to aim at something 
extraordinfary, tat some new and singular act of 
piety that would display his zeal, and merit the 
favour of Heaven, The act on which he fixed 
was as wild and uncommon as any that super* 
stltioh ever suggested to a weak and disordered 
fancy* He rpsolved to celebrate his own obse- 
quies befoi*e his death. He ordered his tomb to 
be erected in the chapel of the monastery. His 
domestics marched thither in funeral procession, 
with black tapers ; in their h&nds. He himself 
followed in his shroud» He was laid in his cof- 
fin, with much solemnity. The service for the 
dead was chanted, and Charles joined in the 
prayers which were offered up for the rest pf his 
soul, mingling his tears with those which bis at- 
tendants shed, as if they had been celebrating a 
real funeral. The ceremony closed with sprink- 
ling holy water on the coflin in the usual form, 
and all the assistants retiring, the doors of the 
chapel were shut. Th^ri Charles rose out of the 
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^xir*^ coffin, and -Withftrew' to bis apartment^ full of 
those awitil sentiments: *wktch such a singtilat 
soleranitj w^s. caleulated to inspire. But eithef 
the fatiguing f length of the ceremony^ oh the 
impression which the image of death left on his 
mind, affectbd him so much^ that next d&y he 
W9SA seized with a feveh His feeble frame couid 
not loiig resist its violenpe, and he. expii^ed on 
the tweiityifirst of September, after alife of fifty- 
eight years, six months, and twenty-five days*. 
.1 ■ • - . 

t 

Htscharac- ' Ab ^Charlei was* the first Prince of the age in 
^' rank and dignity, the part which he acted,, whe- 

ther we consider the greatness; the variety, op 
ttee success of/hi$ undertakings, was rtfae most 
l^onspicuouSi^ bis from: an attentive observar 
tion of his- conduct,! not from the: exaggerated 
praises of the Spanish historislnsy or t he undisdb- 
guisking censure of the Ft*ench, that a just idea 
of Charles's g^nius^and abititiefs is to be collect-' 
ed. He possessed qualities iso peculiar, that 
they strongly mark his* character, amd not only 
distinguish him fwrn the Princei who were 
his contenipofaries, but abcoutit for that supe- 
riority over them which he s<iy long maintiained. 
In forming his^^ schemes, he ^as, by nature, as 
Well as by habitj cautious and considerate. Borri 
with'tailents which unfolded th^inselves sk>wly» 
6nd were late 4n attaining maturity, lie was ac- 

• ! ' ' • 

' . 'j ' ' ' • ' ' «- • . . • . i . 

.t:* S^rada'deS^ik)Rfe]*l'iiU% p. It. Thuam m. San- 
d$n iii.609> &c. ' Minianft CtiiPtin; :Motiain»^ vol., iv>; ^\^ 
yfiajy,2wiigaV^a.fk Carlos^ p.iUl« u .;,,..■ 
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enstorbedf to ponder every subject thab detb^nd)* 
M his consideration, with^ ^cardbil and delibeov 
sMte. .attentidni : He bent tlm 'whole force 9S bis ^^*- 
inmdr towards it^ and dt^ellirig upon iti witb a 
serioui^ jappii cat&on, undi v^rt^ by pi eaimre; and 
ban|lyi)relte^d;by any! amU&eni6nti;.he:!)e¥0lvad 
iti i9;S]Idnce» in bjsown breast^ jH^thaiiCoto- 
jauinicated the iqattep tp hi^ m^mstef^^jjandliafi- 
tiir (bearing tineir opinions^ Mok Msr; resKrftttioo 
wiidiia diemBive fipotine^; w^ej^ isdldoni^ folioiirs 
<soch sloW) and! sbetningly hesitittog; ^nsnltar 
-lions. ; CNG consequetice,: Charles's, measures^ in^ 
dfeead: of resembHng the de^ultocy andiirregnlar 
saiiies ;of . Heiiry. yilil. or FraB<2jis IL bad the ap^ 
pearan^^is of axrodslstent. systeai^ in which ali 
-<he paits/were arranged^ aftLitbe effects were 
•£[>re^e6ni( .and eveinevery . aocideht wasiprovided 
for^ His^vpromptitude in execntibn !^as:no less 
irdm arks^ble : tbaa- . his patience in; deliberation^ 
-He idid not ^^over greater sagacity :in his 
i^hoice.of :tbe mleasttres \vihich it/mas proper to 
^pursiue^ than fertility of geniixsiio. finding out 
'the (meah» for ncnderiog. bis punsnit.of tbem 
'8ilccefid£ul.- ;* Though he had naturally so little of 
the. irtai!tial tutn^^that^duHng .the most ardent 
.and. busUifig i|)eriod pflife^' he:reniained in the 
iciabinet inaetiv^e^ yet. wheaihe chose at length 
to* app^f at the head . of bis i armies, his mind 
.was: . so forpied' for vigorous, exertipns in ei^ry 
direction, that he acquired such knowledge in 
4he art ct war, iaqd sticb talents for command^ 
as I'eiidered bim; equal «i reputation and^ueeess 
.to the most 'abie generals of the age. But 
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* xn ^ ^J^*^^^^ liofisessed; in the most . emin^iit de^ee, 
-the science wHrcb is of greatest importance to a 
mbnarclij that of knowing men, and of adaptiilg 
their talents to the various dtepartments which 
he allotted tp them* From the death cf Chievres 
to the end of his reign^ he employed no gene- 
ral in the field, no mmister in the cabinet^ no 
ambassador to a foreign court, no governor oi^ 
province, whose abilities were inadequate -to the 
trust which he t^eposed in them. Tfaoagh des- 
titute of that bewitching affability of manners, 
which gained Francis the hearts of all who ap- 
proached his person, he was no stranger to the 
virtues which secure fidelity and attachment. 
He placed unbounded confidence in his gene- 
rals; he rewarded their services with munifi- 
cence; he neither envied their fame not disco* 
vered any jealousy of their power. Almost all 
the generals who conducted .his armies, may be 
placed on a level with those illustrious perscm- 
ages who have attained the highest eminence 
of military glory ; and his advantages over his 
rivals, are to be ascribed so manifestly to the 
superior abilities of the commanders/ whom he 
set in opposition tothem^ that this might seem 
to detract, in some degree, from his own merit, 
if the talent of discoveritig and steadiness in 
employing such instruments were not the most 
undoubted proofs of a capacity for government. 

There, were, nevertheless^ defects in his po- 
litical character which must ponaiderably abate 
the admiratron due to his extraordinary talents. 
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Charles V ambition wa». insatiable; and thoogb ^^^^ 
there seenis to be no'foondation for an opinion .li^ v W 
prevalent in his own age, that he had Jbrmed ^^^^' 
the chimerical project of establishing all univer^ 
sal mpnarchy in Europe, it is certain that .his 
dedii*^ of being distinguished as a conqueror in^ 
yolved hinl in continual wars, which not only 
exhausted and. oppressed his; subjects,: but left 
him. little leisure for giving attention to the iof* 
terior police and improvement of his kingdobis^ 
the great objects of every Prince who makes the 
happiness of his people the end of his govern- 
ment. Charles, at a very early period of life> 
having added the Imperial crown to the.ktng^ 
doms of Spain, and. to the hereditary dominions 
of the houses of Austria * and Burgundy, this , 
opened to him such a vast.fi^id. of enterprise, 
and engaged him in' schemes sd compiiGial!ed.:as 
well as arduous^ that feeling his power to be 
unequal to the execution' of them, hec^had often 
recourse to low artifices, ubbecomin^.his^upe^ 
rior talents, and sometimes ventured ijoU' such 
deviations from integrity, as were (]iish(mpnrable 
in a great Prince. His insidious and fraudtileht 
policy appeared more conspicuous, and .was 
rendered more . odious, by a comparison with 
the open and undesigning character of his con- 
temporaries Francis I. and Henry VHI. This 
difference, though occasioned chiefly by the 
diversity of their tempers, must be ascribed^ in 
some d(igr&e» to. such an opposition in the prin- 
ciplesiof their political' conduct, as affords some 
e?cci(i^ ibr this defect in Charles's behaviour^ 

\ OL. IV. T 
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^xi?^ tlkmgh* it cannot serv^e as a ju^tifiieation of it: 
Francis and Henry sel^ni acted but from the 
Impulse of their passions, and rushed headlong 
towaiMis the object in view. Charles's measures, 
being the result of cool reflection, were disposed 
iixto a regular system, and carried on upon a 
concerted plan. Persons who act in the former 
manner, naturally pursue the end in view, with- 
out assuniing any disguise, or dtjsiplaying much 
address. . Such as hold the latter Qourse, are apt, 
im formiffgy as well as in executing their de- 
signsi to employ Buch refinements as always 
lead to artifice in conduct, and often degenerate 
into deceit 

The circumstances transmitted td us^ with 
respect to Charles's private deportment and 
d(i^acter, are fewer and less int^esting, than 
might have been expected from the great num- 
ber of authors, who have undertak^i to write 
€m. aceouut of his life< These are not the oh* 
ject of this history, which aims more at repre^ 
seating the great transactions of the reign of 
Charles V. and pointing out Jhe manner in 
vrbich they affected the political sta^te of Eih 
rope, than at delineating his private virtues or 
defects. 

• * • . 

Conference The plenipotentiaries of France, Spain, and 

i^cer England, continued tteir conferences at Cei>- 

camp ; and though each of them, with the usual 

art of negociators, made at firsjt very high de^ 

mands in the naoi^ of their respective courts, 
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yet as thejrurcte all eqaaHy desiroUs irf peace^ ® Sn '^ 
they H^'ould have consented reciprocalliyHo siaclii 
abatements anfd restiftctians of their claimS5 as* 
aiust haYe remoted ev^vy obstadle to an accom^ 
modati'on. The death of Charles V. was a new 
motive with PhiUp to hasten the conclusion eS 
a treaty^ as it increased bis impatience for re-* 
taming into Spain, where there was now no 
person greater or more illustrious than himsielf. 
But, in spite of the concurring wishes of alt the 
parties interested, an event happened which* 
occasioned an unavoidable delay in their negb-^ 
ciations. About a month after the opening of 
the confererK^i^ at Cercamp, Mary of England Nov. n. 
ended her short and inglorious reign, and Eli- S^rf 
zabetb, her sister, was immediately proclaimed ^"s*^**- 
Queen with universal joy. As the powers of 
tiie English plenipotentiaries expired on the 
death of their mistress, they Could not proceed 
until they recieived a commission and instruc- 
tions from their new sovereign. 


Henry and Philip beheld Elizabeth's eleva* Hennrand 
tion to the throne with equal solicitude. As ei&S*^ 

. during Mary*s jealous administration, under the tersucces. 
most difficult circumstances, and in a situation 
extremely delicate, that Princess had conducted 
herself with prudeDceand address far exceeding 
her years, they had conceived an high idea of 
her abilities, aitd already formed expectations 

• of a reign vei'y different from that of her sister. 
E<JuaBy seosibla of 'the irtiportance of gaining 
her f;s(^ur, both ttioiiarchs se^t then^selves ivith 
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^xS^ emulatidn to court it^ and eiiziployed eirery art 
in order to insinuate themselves intd her confi- 
dence« Each of them bad something meritori- 
ousy withi regard to Elizabeth, to plead in his 
own behalf. Henry had. offered her a retreat 
in his dominions, if the dread of her sister's vio- 
lence should, force her to fly for safety out of 
England. Philip, by his powierfal intercession, 
had prevented Mary from proceeding to the 
most fatal extremities against her sister. . Each 
of them endeavoured now. to avail himself of the 
circumstahces in his favour. Henry wrote to 
Elizabeth sodn after her accession,, with the 
warmest ^xpresadns of: regard and friendship. 
He represented the war which had unhappily 
been kindled between their kingdoms, not as a 
national qu^arrel, but its the effect of Mary's 
blind partiality to her husband, and fond com- 
pliance with all his wishes. He entrieated her 
to disengiage herself from an alliance which had 
proved so unfortunate to Epgland^ and to con- 
sent to a separate peace with liim, without 
mingling her interests with those of Spain, from 
which they Qnght now to.be altogether disjoin- 
ed. Philip, on the other hand, unwilling, to. lose 
his connexion wijth . England, the importance of 
which, during a rupture with France, he had so 
recexrtly experienced, not only vied with Henry 
in declarations Qf estee^m for ]&lizabeth, and in 
professtions.'of!. his resolution to . ciiltivate the 
strictest atuity with her, but ii^ order to .con- 
firm and perpetna^te their union, b0 pffetr^ biro- 
s', to hetm mniriage^ and undertook^ tft pro- 
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cure a dispensatibo iFroro the Pope for that pUr- ^^^^ 

. . .1558. 

Elizabeth weighed the proposals of the two Elizabeth's 
Monarchs attentively, and with that provident concenjing 
discernment of her tfue interest, which was con- d^|*"' 
^picuousin all her deliberations. She gj^ve some 
encouragement to Hepry's overturie of a sepa?- 
ratchegociation, because it opened, a channel 
of cbrijespondence with France, which she 
might 'find to be of great advantage, if Philip 
should not discover sufficient zeal and solicitude 
for securing to her proper terms in the joint 
treaty. But she ventured on this step with the 
most cautious reserve, that she might not aj^rn^ 
Philip's suspicious teipper; and lose an ally in 
attempting to gain an enemy*. Henry himself, 
by an unpardonable act of indiscretion, prevent- 
ed her from carrying her intercourse with him 
to sijcb a length as might have offended or 
alienated Philip. At the very time wh0n he 
was courting Elizabeth's friendship with the 
greatest Assiduity, he yielded with an inconsi-? 
derable .facility to the solicitations of the Prin- 
cess of Lorrain, and allowed his daughter-in-law, 
the Queen of Scots, to assqme the title and 
arms of Queen of England, This ill-timed ,pre-r 
tension, the source of. niany calamities to thq 
unfortunate. Queen of Scotg, extinguished at 
once all the confidence that might have grown 
between Henry and Elizabeth, and left in its 

* Forbes, i. p. 4. 
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^xi?*^ place distrust, iresentment, and antipathy. Eli- 
zabeth soon found that she must unite her in- 
terests closely with Philip*s, and expect peace 
only from negociations carried oh in conjunc- 
tion with him*. 

' ■ .... 

sheempjw- As sHe had granted a commission, iromedi- 
bossadors utcly aftof her accession, to the same plenipo- 
^^'^^ tenliafies whom her sister bad employed, she 
now instructQd them to act in wery point va 
concert with the plenipotentiariesof Spain, and 
to take no step until they had previously con- 
sulted with themf . But though she deemed it 
prudent to assume this appearance of confidence 
in the Spanish monarch, she knew precisely how 
far to carry it; and discovered no inclination to 
accept of that extraordinary proposal of mar- 
riage which Philip had made to her. The 
English had expressed so openly their detesta- 
tion of her sister's choice of biui, that it would 
nave been highly imprudent to have exasperat- 
ed them by renewing tbat odious alliance. She 
was too well acquainted with Philip's harsh im* 
perious temper, to think of him for a hasband. 
Nor oould she admit a dispensation from the 
Pope to be sufficient to authorize lier marrying 
him, without condemning her father^s divorce 
from Catharine of Aragon, and acknowledging 
of consequence that her mother's marriage was 
null, and lier own birth illegitimate. But 

♦ Strype*ft Annals of the Beformation, L U. Carte's Hist, 
of England, vol. ili. p. 37 St* 

t Forties's full View, i. p, 37. 40. 
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though sbe determined not to yield to Philip'is *£^^ 
addresses, the* situation of her afiaira rendered \«^y^^ 
it dangerous to r^eof tbem } afae returned hef ^^^ 
answer, therefore, in terma which were evasive, 
but fio te»p6red with respect, that tlioiigh thej 
gave him no reason to be secure of success they 
did not altogether e&tiii^uish his, bopte. , 

By this artifice, as well as by *he prudence Negocia- 
with which she coocealed her sentiments and chateau. 
intentions concerning religion, for sume time ^*°*'*^*^- 
after her accession, the so far gained upon 
Philip, that he warmly espoused her.ioterest in . 
the conferences which were renewed at Cerr 
camp, and afterwards remon&ed to Chateau-Cam^ 
bresis. A definitive treaty, which was toa^iyust ' ^^^^* 
the claims and pretensions of so many Princes, 
required the examination of such a variety of 
intricate points, and led to such, infinite and 
minute details, as drew o«it the negociations to 
a great length. But the Constable Morntmo^ 
rency exerted himself with such indefatigable 
aeal and industry, repairing alternately to the 
courts of Paris and Brussels, in order to obviate 
or remove every difficulty, that all poiotsln dis- 
pute were adjusted at length in such a manner^ 
as to ^ve entire sati^action in every . particular 
to Henry and Philip ; and the last hand was 
ready to be put to the treaty between them* 

The claims of England remained as the only Difficulties 
obstacle ito retard it. Elisabeth demanded the to the 
restitution of Calais in the most peremptory Lg^ 
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^xiL ^ *o"^> ^ ^^' ess^ential condition of her consenting 
to peace: Henry refused to give up that im- 
portant conquest; and both seemed to ba^ 
taken their resolution with unalterable firmness. 
Philip wannly supported Elizabeth's fMretensions 
to Calais^ not merely from a principle of equity 
towards, the English nation, that he might ap« 
pear to have contributed to their recovering 
what they had lost by espousing his cause ; nor 
solely with a view of soothing Elizabeth by this 
manifestation : of zeal for her interest ; but in 
order to risndeir France less formidable, by se- 
curing to her ancient enemy this easy access 
into the heart of the kingdom. The earnest- 
ness, however; with which he seconded the ar- 
guments of the English plenipotentiaries, soon 
began to relax. During the course of the ne- 
goci at ion, Elizabeth, who now felt herself firm- 
ly seated on. her throne, began to take such 
open atid vigorous measures not only for over- 
turning all that her sister had done in favoulr of 
popery, hni for establishing the protestant 
church von a firm foundation, as convinced 
Philip that< Kis hopes of ah union with her had 
been from the beginning vain, and were now 
desperate* iFrom that period his interpositions 
in heti fervour, became moire cold and formal, 
flowing Aierely from a regiard to decorum, or 
from the consideration . of remote political inte- 
rests. Elizabeth, having reason to expect such 
ah alteration in his conduct,' quickly perceived 
it But as nothing wotild have been of greater 
detrimient to her people, or more inconsistent 
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with her schemes of domestic administration, * 5t? ^ 
than the continuance of war, she saw the nece^ Kim^sr^j 
sity of submitting to such conditions as the si- ^^^" 
tuatton of her affairs imposed, and that she must 
rjeckon upon being deserted by an ally who was 
now united 'to her by a very feeble tie, if she 
did not speedily reduce her demands to what 
was' moderate and attainable. * She accordingly 
gave new instructions to her ambassadors ; and 
Philip's plenipotentiaries acting -as^mediators 
between the French and them*, an expedient 
was fallen upon, which, in sonie degree, justifi- 
ed Elizabeth's departing from the rigour of her 
fir^t demand with regard to Calais* All lesser 
articles were settled without much discussion or 
delay. Philip, that he might not appear to 
have abandoned the English, insisted that the 
treaty between Henry and Elizabeth should be 
concluded in fonn, before, that between the 
French monarch and himself. The one was * 
signed on the second day of April, the other on * 

the day following. 

' ' ' 

The treaty of peace between France and Articles of 
England contained no articles of real import* tween 
ance> but that which respected Calais. It was E^^giSd 
stipulated. That the King of France should re- 
tain possession of that town,. with all its depen- 
dencies, during eight years ; Th^> at the ex- 
piration of that term, he should restore it to 
England 5 That^ in <;ase of non-performance^ he 

* Forbes, i. 59. 
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* xi? * should forfeit five hundred thousand crowns, for 
4he paymentirf which sum, seved or eight iKreaUbj 
^Euerchants, who were not bis Ssubjects, should 
grant security^ Tbat five persons of didtinctioi^ 
should be giv^n as hostages imtil that security 
were provided; That, although tte forfeit of 
five hundred thousand Crowns should be pai4 
the right oi £j»gland to Calais should still re- 
iiKj^in entire, in the same mani^er ;a^ if the term 
of eight years were expired;- T.ha* the KinJ; 
and Queen of Scotland should be included iA 
the treaty ; Tlmt if they, ot the French King, 
should violate the peace by any hostile action, 
Henry sliould be obliged instantly to restore 
Calais ; That on the other hand, if any breach 
of the treaty proceeded from Eli^afafeth^ then 
Henry and the King and Queeh of Scots wer^ 
absolved from all the engagemento which they 
had come under by this treaty, 

Thevier^s NOTWITHSTANDING the studied attention 
tics with*' with which so many precautions were taken, it 
^^ ^ is evident that Henry did not intend the restitu- 
tion of Calais, nor is it probable that Elizabeth 
expected it. It was hardly possible that she 
could maintain^ during the course of eight years, 
such p^fect concord both with France and Spot- 
land, as not to afford Henry sonsie pretext for 
alledging thaA she had violated the treaty . Biit 
even if that term should eiapse without any 
ground for complaint, Henry mjght then chuse 
to pay the sum stipulated, and Elizabeth had 
no methpd of asserting her right but by force 
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of arms. However, by throwing the articles in * ^^ ^ 
the treaty with regard to Calais into. this foroi^ \«iPv«ti^ 
Elizabeth satisfied her subjects of every deno- 
mination; she^ave men of discernment a strik- 
i33g proof of her address, in palliating what she 
could not prevent ; and amused the multitude, 
to whom the cession of such an itnportant place 
would have appeared altogether infamous, with 
the prospect of recovering in a shcNrt time that 
favourite possession/ 

The expedient which Montmorency employ^ ^ ^^^' 
ed, in order to facilitate the cOnclusioR of peace promotes 
between France and Spain, was the negocriating: b^wLn 
two treaties of marriage, one between Elizabeth, g^"^® *"* 
Henry's eldest daughter, and Philip, who sup*' 
planted his son, the unfortunate Don Carlps, t6 
whom that Princess had been promised in the 
former conferences at Cercamp ; the other be^^ 
tween Margaret, Henry's only sister, and the 
Duke of Savoy. For however feeble the ties of 
blood may often be among Princes, or bow lit* 
tie soever they may regard them when pushed 
on to act by motives of ambition, they assume 
on other occasions the appeapance of being so 
&Lt influenced by these domestic affections, as 
to employ them to justify measures and con- 
cessions which they find to be necessary, but 
know to be impolitic or dishonourable. Such 
was the use Henry made <tf the t^o marriages 
to which he gave his consent Having secured 
an honourable establishmeiM; for his sister and 
his daughter, he, in consideration of these, grant- 
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^xi? ^ ^ terms both to Philip and the Duke of Savoy, 
of which he would not, on any other account^ 
have ventured to approve. .. 
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TTie terms "PHE principal articles in. the treaty between 
tion; France and Spain were. That sincere and per^ 

petual amity should be established between the 
two crowns and their respective allies ; That the 
two monarchs should labour in concert to pro- 
cure the convocation of a general council, iii 
order to check the progress of heresy, and re- 
store unity and concord to the Christian church; 
That all conquests made by either party, on 
this side of the Alps, since the commencement 
of the war in one thousand five hundred and 
fifty-one, should be mutually restored ; That the 
dutcby of Savoy, the principality of Piedmont, 
the country of Bresse, and all the other territo- 
ries formerly subject to the Dukes of Savoy, 
should be restored to Emanuel Pbilibert, imme- 
diately after the celebration of his marriage 
with Margaret of 'France, the towns of Turin, 
Quirs, Pignerol, Chivaz, and Villanova except- 
ed, of which Henry should keep possession un- 
til his claims to these places, in right of his 
grandmother, should be tried ana decided in 
course of law ; That as long as Henry retained 
these places in his hands, Philip should be at 
liberty t6 keep garrisons in the towns of Ver- 
celli and Asti ; That the French King should 
immediately evacuate all the places which he 
held in Tuscany and the Sienese, and renounce 
all future pretensions to them ; That he should 
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restore the marquisite of Moatierrat toi the ^^il^ 
Duke of Mantua ; That .he should receive the ^«i*v«/ 
Genoese into favour, and give up to them the '^**" 
towns which he had conquered in the island of 
Corsica ; That none of the Princes or States to 
whom these cessions were made^ should call 
their subjects to account fol- any part of their 
conduct while under the dominion of their ene- 
mies, but should bury all past transactions in 
^livion. The Pope, the Emperor, the Kings 
of Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Portugal, the 
King and Queen of Scots, and almost every 
Prince and State in Christendom, were compre- 
hended in this pacification as th ther 
4^" Henry or of Philip*. 

Thus, by this famous. treaty, ■ re^ ^it^K- 

established in Europe. All the causes of dis- bunquiiiitr 
cord, which had so long embroiled the,powerful '°"'~^-" 
monarchs of France and Spain, that had trans- 
mitted hereditary quarrels and wars from Charles 
to Philip, and frc»n Francis to Henry, seemed to 
be whblly removed.or finally terminated. The 
French alone couiplained of the unequal condi- 
tions of aftreaty, into which an ambitious mtni- 
ster.in order to recover his liberty, and an artful 
mistress, that she might gratify her resentment, 
bad seduced their too easy monarch. They ex- 
blaimed loudly against the folly of giving up to 
the enentijes Qf France an hundred and eighty- 
nine fortified, plaices, in the Lp jv-Countries or in 

..: j_- !^ * iR^ecutyi def Ti:ait|!!z, torn. ii. 283;. 
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^xi?^ Italy, in return for the three insignificacnt tonwjs 
of St. Quintin^ Ham, and^Catelet. They coH^ 
sidered it as an indelible 'staiu upon the glory of 
the na^tion, to renounce in one day territories 
so eictensive, and so capable of being defended, 
that the enemy could not have hoped to wrest 
them out of its hat^ds, after many years of vic« 
tory. 

tetl^^ But Henry, without regarding the sentimento 
France and of his pcople, or being moved by the remon* 
^paiq ra -. gjj^^j^^g of his couucil, ratified the treaty, aod 

executed with great fidelity whatever'* be had 
stipulated to perform. The Duke of Savoy re- 
paijed with a numerous retinue to Paris, in oiP 
der to celebrate his marriage with Henry's sister. 
The Duke of Alva was sent to the same capi- 
tal, at the head of a splendid embassy,^ to espouse 
Elizabeth in the name of hts master. Tbey 
were received with extraordinary magnifieeBce 
by the French court. Amidst the rejoicings 
u^^ imd festivities on that occa£toii, Henry's days 
July 10. w&re cut short by a singular and tragical ' acci* 
dent< Hi$ son, Francis II. a priiiee dnckv age, 
of a weak constitution, and of a. mind still mord 
feeble, succeeded him. Soon after, Paul endeid 
his violent and ifuperious^Panti'&cate, at emnity 
with all the world, and disgUsted even With his 
own nephews. They, persecwited by Philip, and 
deserted by tho' succeed in^gPop^^ whom they 
had raised by their influence to tH€j papal throne^ 
were condemned to the punishment which their 
crimes and ambition had merited, and their 




de^tb was as h^ifapious as their lives had been ^ ^.^ ^ 
Oriminal.^ Thus most of the per*sonages# who ^.t^ i^ ^ m t,^ 
ha/i long sustained the principal characters on ^^^^' 
the great theatre o^£urope> disappeared about 
the same time. A more known period of his- 
tory opens at this asra; other aetors enter upon 
the stage» with- different views^ as well as dif- 
ferent passions ; new contests arose, and new 
schemes of ambition occupied and disquieted 
mankind. 

U PON reviewing the transactions of any active ^ ?®«**j 

^ " . review of - 

period in the history of civilized nations, the the whole 
changes which are accomplished appear wonder^ ^^^'^^^'^ 
filUy disproportioiied to the efforts which have 
been exerted. Conquests are never very exteiH 
sive or rapidt but among natidns whose progress 
in improvement is extremely unequal* When 
Alexander the Great» at the head of a gallant 
people^ of simple manners, and formed to war 
by admirable tnilitary. institutions^ invaded a 
state sunk ia luxury, and enervated by exces^ 
sive refinement i when Genchi^can and Tam^^ 
t^e, with th^r armies of hardy barbarians, pour-^ 
ed'in upon nationsi enfeebled by the climate in 
which they lived, or by the arts and commerce 
v^hich they cultivated^ these conquerors, like a 
torr€nt|. swe|>t every thing before them, subdu-^ 
ing kingdoms and provinces^ in as short a space 
of time as was requisite to march through them« 
But whea iiati«ns at^e-in' a state similar to each 
other, and keep equal pac6 in their advances 
towards re^nement^ they are not exposed to the 
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^xu.^ calamity of sudden conqiiests. Their acqoisi^ 
tions of knowledge, their progress in the art of 
war^ their political sagacity and address, aare 
nearly equal. The fate of states in this sitaa- 
tion depends :not on a single battle. Their in- 
ternal resources are many and various. Nor 
are they themaelYes alone interested in tbar 
own safety, or active in their own defence. 
Other states interpose, and balance any tempo- 
rary advantage which either party may have 
acquired. After the fiercest and mokt lengthen- 
ed contest, all the rival nations are exhausted^ 
none are conquered. At length they find it 
necessary to conclude a peace, which restores 
to each almost the same power and the same 
territories of which they were formerly in pos- 
session. . ' . ' 

The nations SuCH was the State of Europe during tlie reign 

asimuL^*" of Charles V. No Prince was $o much supe- 
stete during yiof. to tbci rcst in power, as to render his.iefforts 

teenth cen- irrcs.istible, aud. bis conquests eafsy.;.; No nation 
"'^' bad made . progress in improvement so' far be- 
yond its ixeighbdursas to have acquired a very 
manifert pre-emiriexice. Each state derivexi some 
advantage, or. was subject t^ softie inconv^ 
nience^from its situation or its cUmate;. each 
w:as distinga.isbed by somiathing pwuliar in the 
genius of its people, or the bQustitution of its 
gQvemm^ntA But the tadvaht^gf^s possessed ;by 
fJiie state; were,cguptet-balanc»^d by; cirjcum* 
stiiuqe^ favQuif*able to pUier§j|and this pre v.enl30d 
any from, attaining such. ;Svpedorfity* jas might 
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have been fatal to ajl. The liations of Europe ^ ^^ ^ 
in that age, as in the present, were like one 
freat family ; there were some features common 
all, which fixed a resemblance ; tliere were 
Ttain peculiarities conspicuous in each, which 
irked a distinction. But there was not among 
[m that wide diversity of character and of 
ge&ius which|» in almost every period of history, 
han exalted the Europeans above the inhabi- 
tant of the other quarters of the globe, and 
seen to have destined the one to rule^ and the 
othelto obey* 


BA thotfgh the near resemblance and equa- a remark- 

m. . ^ *Wc change 

lity inmprovement among the different nations iu the state 
of Eubpe,^ prevented the reign of Charles V. dunng^Sj 
from wing distinguished by such sudden and c^^y, 
extenwe conquests as occur in some other pe- 
riods, ol history, yet, during the course of his 
i^dminftration^ all the considerable states in 
£Uirop«uffered a remarkable change in their po- 
litical Iti^ation, and felt the influence of events, 
which Bave not hitherto spent tbeir force, but 
still cAtinue to operate in a greater or in a less 
degre^ It was during his reign, and in conse- 
quent of the perpetual efforts to which his en-* 
terprKng ambition roused him, that the differ- 
ent Higdoms of Europe acquired internal vi- 
goum that they discerned the resources of 
h they were possessed; that they came 
to feel their own strength, and to know 
to render it formidable to others. It was 
ring his reign, too, that the different kingdoms 

VOL. IV. u 
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*xn*^ of Europe, which in former times seemed fre^ 
Vfii^v^ quently to act as if I'hey had been single aii4 
di^oined, became «o thoroughly aoqaainted, 
and so intimately connected with each other^ 
as lo folrm one great political system, in which 
each look a station^ wiierein it has remained 
since that time with less variation than covli 
have been expected after the events of two ao* 
iive centuries. 

ThQpro^ The progress- however, and acquisitioi^s oC 

gross of the , , ^ 5 * . 1 1 

houaeof the house of Austria were not only greater mm 
AMtna. tj^Qgg 0f 2cny other power, but more discernible 

and conspicuous. I have already enumerated 
the extensive territories which descended to 
Charles from his Austrian, Burgundian, and 
Spanish ancestoi's*. To these he himself addefi 
the Imperial dignity ; and, as if aN this had 
been too little, the bounds of the hdbitaiMi;^ 
globe seemed to be extended, and a new wo^W 
was subjected to his command. Upon, his re- 
signation, the Burgundian provinces, and the 
Spanish kingdoms with tl>eir dependencies, botJi 
in the old and new worlds, devolved to 'Philip. 
But Charles transmitted his dominions to bis 
son, in a condition very different from that in 
which be himself bad received them. They 
were augmented by the accession of new* pro- 
vinces; they were habituated to dbey an ad- 
ministration which was no less vigorous than 
steady^ they were accustomed to expensive and 

* Vol. a. p. 2. 
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persevering ^tfbrts, wbif^b, tbougli wBcmtBstf in ^^^^ 
the pOBtests between civilized bations^ had been ^«#"v«^^ 
little knowtsi m Europe beffwre the siKteeoih 
century. The prcwrtnees jof Fcteslavid, Vtrwht^ 
and Ovienjrssd, ivbich he ac(|uir«d by piuxhafitt 
horn their former proprietors, and the jduJLcfaif 
of Goel'dres, of nrhich iie malfe bioiself master^ 
partly by force of arme, paiuly by t^ affts of 
negoeiatioD, were additipns x^ greaA v^jlue to 
his Bnrgundian dominions. Ferdin^md aikd Isa^ 
bdia had traasmitted to him ail dip provioeei 
6f Spain, from the bottom of the Pyrenees tQ 
the frontiers of Portugal ^ but m be nxaintaiiEied 
aperpetuai peace with that kimgdom, amidst 
the various efforts <of his enterprising ambitiou, 
he made no acquisition of territory in that 
quaff'ter. 

Charles had gained, bowever, a va«t acces- Particuiar- 

• j% . 1 . ^ 1 • d • • ' ly in Spain. 

sion Of power m tbi3 part of his dom^niofis* 
By 4i4S ^uocees in the war w4th the commons of 
Castile, he exited the regal pretx>gative up<m. 
tibe ruius of the 'priirileges wbich forfl&edy be* 
kmged to the people. Though he allowed th^ 
name of the Cortes to remain, and the formaU* 
ty of holding it to be continued, he rednced iti 
a)iCbority a^ jurisdiction almost to nothings 
and modelled it in such a manner, that it be^ 
came rather a junto of the servants of the crown, 
than an aseemfcly of the representatives of the 
profile. One ii^ember of the constitution being 
thus lopped €^, it w.as impossible but that the 
otiier ^ust fe^i the stroke, a)^ mSex J>y it. 
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^xi?^ The suppression of the popular power rendered 
>*i^v^*^ the aristocratical less formidable. The gran- 
dees, prompted by the warlike spirit of the age^ 
or allured by the honours which they enjoyed 
in a courts exhausted their fortunes in military 
service, or in attending on the person of their 
Prince. They did not dread, perhaps di4 not 
observe, the dangerous progress of the royal au* 
thority, which leaving them the vain distinc- 
tion of being covered in presence of their sove-- 
reign, stripped them, by degrees, of that real 
power which they possessed while they formed 
one body, and acted in concert with the people. 
Charles's success in abolishing the privileges of 
the commons, and in breaking the power of the 
nobles of Castile, encouraged Philip to invade 
the liberties of Aragon, which were still more 
extensive. The Castilians, accustomed to sub- 
jection themselves, assisted in imposing the 
yoke on their more happy and independent 
neighbours. The will of the sovereign became 
the supreme law in a.11 the kingdoms of Spain i 
and princes who were not checked in forming 
their plans by the jealousy of the people, nor 
controlled in executing them by the power of 
the nobles, cduld both aim s^t great objects, and 
call forth the whole strength of the nK>narcby 
in order to s^ttain them. 

• • • 

Also in As Charles, by extending the royal preroga- 

of Euroi>e. tlvc, rendered the monarchs of Spain ma^t^rs at 

home, he addqd new dignity and power to their 

crown by his foreign acquisitioas. He secured 


J 
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to Sjpa'm the quiet possession of the kingdom of ^ 2^ ^ 
Naples, which Ferdinand had usurped by fraud, 
;and held with difficulty. He uoited^the dutchy 
of Milan, one of the most fertile and populous 
Italian provinces, to the Spanish crown; and 
left his successors, even without taking their 
other territories into the account, the most con- 
siderable Princes in Italy, which had been long 
the theatre of contention to the great powers of 
Europe, and in which they had struggled with 
emulation to obtain the superiority. When the 
French, in conformity to the treaty of Chateaur 
Cambresis, withdrew their forces out of Italy, 
and finally relinquished all their schemes of 
conquest on that side of the Alps, the Spanish 
dominions then rose in importance, and enabled 
4;heir Kings, as long as the monarchy retained 
any degree of vigour, to preserve the chief sway 
in all the transactions of that country. But 
whatever accession, either of interior authority 
or of foreign dominion, Charles gained for the 
monarchs of Spain in Europe, was inconsider- 
lable when compared with his acquisitions in 
the new world. He added there, riot provinces, 
but empires to hj^ crown. He conquered terri- 
tories of such immense extent ; he discovered 
such inexhaustible veins of wealth, and opened 
such boundless prospects of every kind, as must 
have roused his successor, and have called him 
forth to action, though his ambition had been 
much less ardent than that of Philip, and must 
have rendered hi"^ .l^^^t only enterprising but 
formidable^ 
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*m* "W^tttLE i\w eld-er bf ancb of the Atastrian femi* 


fhTG^^ yottriget, of vrhkh terdinslnd tvas the hea^, 

ttThou^e ^^^^ ^^ ^^ COfisideraWe it? Germany, Tbe 
of Austria, ancietit heif'edJt^^y domifirons of the house ctf" 
Austria in Germariy, tiitk^d to the kingdoms of 
Httti^sfrry aM Bohemis^j which fefdinaftd ha4 
slcquifed hy rttarridge, formed a respectable 
ipotte/j ^iid wheff the .Imperial digmty tra^ 
letdded td these, Ferdiaslnd passe!*5^d tefritOfieB 
itior^ extensive than had b^l^gedto atiy Prifice», 
Chaflei^ V. etcepled. Who hAd beei* al the head 
oAhe Eittptre during seVetal age». Fortonate^ 
}y for Ettropei die disgtts* which PhiUp conceit- 
ed on account of Ferdinstnd's reftisiiflg to relin^ 
^oish the Imperial ct'owninhisfttvour, tioi otilj 
fJfever^ted for soitte t'rme thd separate n>eilib€rfi; 
6f the home of Austria frOiti acfiftg \h concert, 
hnt oecanioned betweeii thetti a tisible aliena^ 
tioti ttnd rivflfehip. By degrees, however, regard 
td the itrterest of their fumUy extirtguished this 
Impolitical ftnimoaiiy. The CofiftdenC^ which 
was natiiml i;*etdrned; the aggrandizing of the 
house of Austria became the common Object of 
all their schemes; they ga\^e arid received assist- 
febce alternately towai^dfe the ej^ecwttoti of them; 
Jtrtd each derived cottsiderA-tion an^ importance 
fi*om the other's s\icdessi. A ftmily so §peat and 
so aspiring, became the getieral bbje<!;t of jea- 
Ibiisy arid terror. All Hbe powei*, as WoW as por 
licy, of Europe were elierteid disirittg ii century, 
in ord^r to check and htrnhbl^ It. NofJiMhg can 
give a more striking idea of the ascenddtfi Vrftlch 
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it he4 ae<]i]^re4» and of the terror wbieh.H had ^^j^^ 
inspired, th^D that after its vigour was spyeiit ^^^r^y^ 
^ with eixtiPacff denary ejiertions of its strength^, af* , 
ter SpaiB^was become ooly the shadow of a greatr 
|iaf»e> and it^ mooarijhs were sunjs: into debility 
smi do^tage, the house of Austria stiU contii^ued 
to be formidable. The nations of Europe had 
S0 Qiften ieljb its superior power, aaad had been 
so cotistantly employed in guarding against it^ 
that the dread of it became a kind of political 
habits, the influ/ence of which remained when 
tha C3U9es^i which had Ibrmed it, ceased to exi^ , 

WsiLE the house of Austria went on with Acquisi- 

1 • 1 • • ^ 1 • • T~* tions of the 

such success in enlarging its dominions, i* ranee Kings of 
made no cemsiderable acquisition of new terri- 2^^^^^ 
tory. All its schemes of conquest in Italy had ^^^^y 
proired abortive;, it had hitherto obtained nO 
establishmentof consequence in the new world; 
and after the continued and vigorous efforts of 
four successive reigns^ the confines of the king- 
dom weore much the same as L^ouis XJ. had le{t 
tkem. But though France made not such large 
gfc rides towards dominion as the house of Austria^ 
it continited to advance by steps which were 
more seiuiFe, because they were gradual and less 
observed. The conquest of Calais put it out of 
the power of the English to invade France but 
at their Mtmoet peril, and delivered the French 
from the dread of their ancient enemies, who, 
pd'evious to that event, tould at any time pene*- 
farate into the kingdom by that avenue, and 
thereby retard or defeat the execution of their 
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'xi?^ best cpncerted enterprises against anjr foreign 
power. The important acquisition of Metz^ 
covered that part of their frontier which former- 
ly was most feeble^ and lay most exposed to in* 
suit. France, from the time of its obtaining 
these additional securities against external in- 
vasion, must be deemed the most powerful king* 
dom in Europe, and is more fortunately situat- 
ed than any on the Continent either for con** 
quest or defence. From the confines of Artois 
to the bottom of the Pyrenees, and from the 
British channel to the frontiers of Savoy and 
the coast of the Mediterranean, its territories 
lay compact and unmingled with those of any 
other power. Several of the considerable pro- 
vinces which had contracted a spirit of inde- 
pendence by their having been long subject to 
the great vassals of the crown, who were often 
at variance or at war with their master, were 
now accustomed to recognize and to obey one 
sovereign. As they became members of the 
same monarchy, they assmned the sentiments 
of that body into which they were incorporated, 
and co-operated with zeal towards promoting 
its interest and honour. The power and in- 
fluence wrested from the nobles were seized by 
the crown. The people were not admitted to 
share in these spoils; they gained no new pri- 
vilege; they acquired no additional weight in 
the legislature. It was not for the sake of the 
people, but in order to extend their own pre- 
rogative, that the monarchs of France had la- 
boured to humble their great vassals. Satisfied 
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with having brought them under entire subjec- ^^i?^ 
tion to the crown, they discovered no solicitude v^^-^w 
to free the people from their ancient depend- 
ence on the nobles of whom they held, and by 
whom they were often oppressed. 

A MONARCH, at; the head of a.kingdom thus Enables 
unitetl at home and secure from abroad, was eri-^ sume an 
titled to form great designs, because he felt him- t/^t^g 
self in a condition to execute them. The fo- *5tP^^®" 

of Europe. 

reign wars which had continued, with little in** 
terruption from the accession of Charles VIII. 
had not only cherished and augmented the 
martial genius of the nation, but by inuring the 
troops during the course of long service to the 
fatigues of war^ and accustoming them to.obe-* 
dience, had added the force of discipline to their 
natural ardour. A gallant and active body of 
nobles, who considered themselves as idle and 
useless, unless when they were in the field; who 
were h/ardly acquainted with any pastime or 
exercise but what was military; and who knew 
no road to power^ or fame, or wealth, but war, 
would not have suffered their sovereign to re- 
main long in inaction. The people, little ac* 
quainted with the arts of peace, and always 
ready to take arms at the command of their 
superiors, were accustomed, by the expence of 
long wars carried on in distant countries, to bear 
impositions, which, however inconsiderable they 
may seem if estimated by the exorbitant rate 
of modern exactions, appear immense when 
compared with the sums ' levied in France, or 


•» 
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io any other eoontry of Earope, previoua ix) the 
reign of Locus XL As all the members of 
which the stale was caMHrposed were thos m- 
pa^iieot far actios, and capable o£ great ejSbrbv 
the schemes and operations of France mmM 
have been no less formidable to Europe than 
thoee of Spain. The superior advantages, of its 
situation, the cqntiguitiy and compactness of 
>ls territm^iesy together with the psculkar stais 
of its political constitution at that juncture 
Biust have rendered its eoterprises still mora 
alarming and more decisivei The King pos* 
messed such a degree of power as gatve hijn thfi 
entire command of his. subjects; the people 
were strangers to those oecnpatiooa and habits 
of Hfe which render men averse ta war, ov unfit 
for it; and the nobles, though rediiced toi the 
subordination necessary in a regular govero-* 
ment, still retained the high undaunted spirit 
which was the effect of their ancient indepeor 
dence. The vigour of tl»e feudal times remain- 
ed, their anarchy was at an end;, and the Kiii|;s 
of France could avail themselves^ of the maftial 
erdour which that singular institution hadi kind* 
led or kept nlive, without being exposed to the 
dangers or inconveniencies whicli are insopar* 
able from it when in entire force. 


Crrcmii^ 
stances 
which pre- 
vented the 
immediate 
effects of 
tl^ir power. 


A KINGDOM in such a state is, perhaps, ca- 
pable of greater military efforts tbaa at any 
other period in its progi*ess. But how fermid* 
able or how fatal soever to the other nations of 
Europe the power of such a monarchy mtgl^ 
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iMbve been, the civil wa?s which broke out wl ^^,9* 
France saved them at that junctore from feeling v«i-v^ 
its effeets. These wars, of which religion was 
the pretext and ambitioti the cause, wfaerein 
gr^at abilities were displayed by the leaders of 
^e diiiefent factions;, aj^d little condact or firm- 
fiess were manifested by the crown under a stic-» 
C^^to^i of weak Princes, kept France occupied 
atid embroiled for half a century. During these 
c^mmotioils tiie internal strength of the kiog^ 
dom was much wasted, and such a spirit of 
^MiSti^ was spread among the nobles, to whom 
i^ebelHon was familiar> and the restraint of hiws 
ui^known, that a considerable interval becaine 
requisite ttot only for recruiting the internal vi* 
gout of the nation^ but for re-establishing the 
authority of the Prince ; so that it was long ber 
fore France could turn her whole attention to- 
wards foreign transactions, or act with her pro- 
per force in foreign wars. It was long before 
she rose to that ascendant in Europe which she 
has maintained since the administration of Car<- 
dinal Richlieu, and which the situation as well 
as extent of the kingdom, the nature of her go^ 
vernment, together with the character of ber 
people, en^titie her to maintain. 

While the kingdoms on the continent grew progress of 
il^to power and consequence, England likewise ^th^ect 
made ddnsiderable progress towards regular go*- *?jj^JJ^* 
vernmertt aiad interior Strength. Henry VIH. 
probably without intention, and certainly witb- 
i9Ut ai^y consistent plan> of whioh his nature was 
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^5t?*^ incapable, pursued the scheme of depressing 
the nobility, which the policy of his father 
Henry VII. had begun. The pride and caprice 
of his temper led him to employ chiefly new 
men in the administration of affairs, because he 
found them most obsequious, or least scrupu-^ 
lous; and he not only conferred on them such 
plenitude of power, but exafted them to such 
pre-eminence in dignity, as m^ortified and. de- 
graded the ancient nobility. • By the aliwa- 
tion or sale of the chiirch lands, which werie 
dissipated wikh. a profusion not inferior to thji 
rapaciousness with which thfey had been seized, 
as well as by the privilege granted to the aiir 
cieht landholders of selling their, estates, or dis- 
posing of them by will, an immense property^ 
foiin;ierly locked up, was brought into circular 
tion. This put the spirit of industry and comr 
merce in motion, -and gave it some considerable 
degree of vigour. The road to power and to 
opulence became open to persons of every con^ 
ditioh. A sudden and excessive flow of wealth 
from the West Indies proved fa(;al to industry 
in Spain; a moderate accession in. England to 
the sum in circulation gave life to commerce 
awakened the ingenuity of the nation, and ex- 
cited it to useful enterprise. In France, what 
the nobles lost )the crown gained. In Engla'hd, 
the commons were gainers as well as the King. 
Power and influence accompanied of course the 
property which; th^y acquired; They rose to 
consideration among thqir fellow-subjects; they 
]i)egan to ferf.their. ownr impoit^p?; aiid j^^ 
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tending their influence in the legislative body 'xi?^ 
gradually, and often when neither they them- 
selves nor others foresaw all the effects of their 
claims and pretensions, they at last attained 
that high authority to which the British con- 
stitution is indebted for the existence, and 
must owe the preservation, of its liberty. At 
the same time that the English constitution ad-, 
vanced towards perfection, several circumstan- 
ces brought on a change in the ancient system 
with respect to foreign powers^ and introduced 
another more beneficial to the nation. As soon 
as Henry disclaimed the supremacy of the Papal 
See, and broke off all connexion with the Papal 
co^, considerable sums were saved to the na- 
tion, of which it had been annually drained by 
remittances to Rome for dispensations and in- 
dulgenqes, by the expence of pilgrimages into 
foreign countries*, or by payment of annates, 
first fruits, and a thousand other taxes which 
that artful and rapacious court levied on the 
credulity of mankind. The exercise of a juris- 
diction different from that of the civil power, 
and claiming not only to be independent of it, 
but superior to it, a wild solecism in govern- 

* The loss which the nation sustained by mofit of these ar- 
ticles: is- obvious^ and must have been great. Even that by 
pilgrimages was not inconsiderable. In the year 1 428, licence 
was obtained by no fewer than 916 persons to visit the shrine 
of St. James of Coinpostelto in Spain. Rymer, vol. x. p. 

. In lAiS^, the ntimber of pilgrims to the same place 
was 2460. Ibid. p. .In 1445, they were 2100. vol 

xi. p. 


tODtinent. 
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^xt? ^ ^^*3 ^' ^t ^^y '^ perpkx tod disquiet wietek 
>«^y W minds, bat tending directly to disturb society^ 
was finally aboltshed^ (^ov^er^ment becaiu^^ 
more stoipl^ as well v^ qriore re^pecttihl^y whe% 
no rank or chamcter e:|eippted any p^eFson 
from being amenable to tfoe sa«ie courts a^ 
otber j5ubjects# from being tried by tbe saa^ 
judges> and from being ^quUt^d or cofidt^i^ft* 
ed by the Mime lnws. 

Withf«. By thi6 losB of Ca)ai^ the l&iglish w^ere e^ 
!!S&d»ofthe eluded from tbe continent. All scli^mes ibr ifi- 
vading Frafiee became of course as chim^^t^ical 
M they had foi^meriy been pernicious. Tbe 
views of the English were confined, first bj|p» 
cessity, and afterwards from choice, within their 
own island. That rage for conquest wh^ich had 
possessed the nation, during many cetituri^fi 
^ad wa^sted tt^ strength in perpetual and fruii- 
kss wars, ceased at length. Tbos? active spirila 
which had known and followed no profession 
but war, sought for occupatiol:) i^ the arts of 
peace, and their country was benefited asmnch 
by the one as it had suffered by the other. Tb« 
ndlion, which had b^en ei^h^tisted by frequeiitt 
expeditions to the continent, recruited its num- 
bers, and acquired new strength; and when 
roused by any extraordinary exigency to take 
part in foreign operations, the vigour of its et 
forts was proportionably great^ because they 
were only pQpasipnal igind of a ^hoct; n^ontinu- 
ance* 


J 


* 

^E ftaffiie ^p)-iti<yiple which 'had' lad En^€Mad *^'^ 
to adopt this new system with f^gard- to the N ^ *> y W 
powers on the continent, occasioned a change ^ttT 
iin lis plan df oonfl<ict witfc respedt to Scotkind, 8««^' ' 
<lbfe only foreign state, m\^ w4Y>ch, <^n w^contit 
4tf lis sttntftion ^n the *&ame island, the £ngli^ 
liad 8Qch«a <^lMe<:{omiection as demanded t<beir 
p6rf>etia»,i atteintion^ Instead of proseccrtimg 
the ancient 9ch"eme of conqatering thait 4cmg- 
dom, which the nature of the country, defend- 
led by a l^ave and hardy people, rendered dan* 
gerocts, if not impraoti cable ; it appeared more 
^tigiMe to endeavour 'at obtaining 'Sttch ?nfla« 
^enoe in SooHiaod as mi^hl; exempt England from 
uny danger or 4i6qtiiet jrom that quarter. The 
SMtioned fMwrerty of the Scote, together wilh the 
violenoe and animosity of their factions, render^ 
«d tte 'Oxeoinion of this plan oasy to a people 
iar sviperior ^ them in wealth. The leading 
<iiieii c4* ^reittest power and popularity were 
-gained ; the i^ftiisters and favourites of the 
OTQwn were cormvptedj and such absolute direo- 
tidn- of -the Sco^ti^h councik was acquired, hb 
reaxlered the -Operations of the one kingdom dor 
(pendent, hi a great measure, on the sovereigli 
3of the 'Other. 8«oh perfect external security, 
added to theinterior advantages Which England 
i»ow possessed, must soon >have raised it to new 
considepati^n aild importa/nce ; the long reign of 
Elizabeth, equally conspicuous for wisdom, for 
steadiness, and for vigour, accelerated its pro* 
gross, and carried 4t with greater rapidity to- 
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30 OK ^ai^s that (elevated isUtioti which it hath since 
^ ^ yW held among the powers of Europe. 

changesin DuRiNG the pcriod in which the political 
state of the State of the great kingdoms underwent such 
^welrem changcs^ TCVQlutions of considerable importance 
Europe. happened in that of the secondary or inferior 
powers. Those in the Papal cft>ttrt are most ob- 
vious, and of most extensive consequence* 

The most In the Preliminary Book, I have mentioned 
mbie'revoia. the riso of that Spiritual jurisdiction, which the 
^^^h^ Popes claim as Vicars of Jesus Christ, and have 
century in traced tlic proffrcss of that authority which 

the court of ' r o , t^ . -. V* • 

«omc. . they possess as temporal Princes*. Previous 
to the reign of Charles V. there was nothing 
that tended to circumscribe or Xo moderate their 
authority, but science and philosophy, which 
began to revive and to be cultival^d* The pro- 
gress of these, however> was still inconsiderable; 
they always. operate slowly ; and it is long be- 
fore their inflnence reaches the people, or can 
produce any sensible effect upon them. They 
jnay perhaps gradually, and in a long course 
of years, undermine and shake an established 
system of false religion, but there is no instance 
o( their having overturned one. The battery is 
too feeble^to demolish those fabrics which sup^- 
stition raises on deep fountjiations, and can 
strengthe;n with the most consummate art. 


; . ' .' ' 


* Vol. I. p. l^, &c. 
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L^nf^RBk Imd attaok^ tfaePapal supretoacy^ ^xa^ 
wi^other weapons/ anH with an; impetiios^ity' v;«pvw 
more formidable. ' Thci time and manner of bis > ^jf"*^ 
attack concnrred with a multitude of cir^um* ^^ **»« 

doctrines of 

stances, which hare been explained^ in giving* the church 
him : immediate success. The* charm whicb>had and t^e^' 
boutid mankind for soTmany ages was broken |^^^*^* 
at oiice^ The . human miiid^ which had con-^ 
tiniied^tong as tame and passivi^, as if it hod.: been 
formed 'to believe ^ whatever, was ^taught, >and to 
bear whatever was imposed, roused of a sudden 
and became inquisitive, mutinous, and disdain^ 
fill of the yoke to v^rhich it bad hitherto submit^ 
ted. That wonderful ferment and agitation of 
mind, which, at this distance of i;ime> appears * 
una^couDtabie, or is condemned as extravagsmt^ 
W3SS0 general, that it must have been excited 
by causes which were natural and of powerful 
efficacy. !' The kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, 
England, :>akid Scotland, and almost one half of 
Germany, threw off their allegiance to the Pope^ 
abolished his jurisdiction within their territories^ 
and gave the sanction of law to modes of disci- 
pline and systems of doctrine which were not 
only independent of his power, but hostile, to it. 
Nor was this spirit of mnovation confined to those 
countries which openly revolted from the Pope;, 
it spread through all Europe, and broke out in 
every part of it with various degrees of violence. 
It penetrated early into France, and made a 
quick progress there. In that, kingdom ; the 
number of converts to the opinioaS' of the refor- 
mers was so great, their zeal so enterprising, and 
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^^?^ tlie* ^jbkilijlMs of their baikca sot dnstiiigiiisb^cf^ 
v i Mfc, ^ / tba^ tbey aobii. venturedi tso , oontewi for supiON 
riority witk^ the estsiUislMyl chunohw audi WKse 
sometimes oil) tibe point q6 obtmnms it Im aik 
tiie proniiiiirea of Germmiy whiic^bi esodkiiniedr tt> 
aifiknawledge tdie F^)iil sii|u«ina^.» aanmlhaa 
in the Low^Gauiitries». the Prottttaai. dActartnea 
wfice ascnetiy tmigbk,. andifaad gained so-MMnjr 
prowlytoSt. thak they were. ripe j&rr^Yi^ Mdb 
\v)er0 ce^brained; menelyj by thi^y ftteadc ofi tjieir 
rnlansfRooiiiimtating tha'OQcainfdo.'of thciarimeif^. 
boucs, and a^^rling* theii: indi^m(MfeQfi& £v.ei)^ 
in Spain and. in U-alyv symptoims.'O&^m sanMt 
disposition ta shake offi the >y9ki8;appefirad^ The 
pi!e^an$ion& ofi the Popr t0 infaliiblei knomrledg^r 
andi supneme power w«retirQatfid.%) vnamyrfn&t^* 
snnaaf eminent learning and abiliibiesjwtttesiifdir 
sfionn, or a^k^d> with snek neb^meficey, that: 
the oiosft vigilant attention, ofr tkej. civil magish^ 
trate^ the bighesta strains^ofi psontifieaji^ auifcbttHt(y:y. 
and<all'the r^onr ofi inquisitorial jiiri^diottanw 
Wera requisite toi check and^esttnguiobiit.. 

TSisabridg- ^||£ defection of sotnuanjiiopaienl aniI(poweiv 
tent of the ful kingdoms-^ ffom thc; Paf^ftl Sec^y wm^aifatid) 
t^^^ hlovr to itSi goandeur* andi piMverk. Iti abmdgedEl 

the dominions of the' P0peft)i«)Q29t6nA^ it' dimi^. 

nisbed' tfaein revenues^ and lefti thtem.f^wfftne*. 

wards tO' bestow, on^ the- ecclestastica^ofi vadmia; 

denowinaiiotts, attechedito th^d . byf vovra oA 

obeditoce as. w^AIi as< by tiesi o£ inbsre^ty ancb 

whom they eteployed. as inslmnmfintsao eatst. 

blisi) pV'S^ippcHt tiiein usnrisation9. in every, part^ 


elaiteitf •ttifeif jeirfRo»ri<yy #Ai-etttlis^ VirhicH fof-' 
flterty ttaJif Ue^ tMi^ ^eVbled Wrt. Tfiti eWif- 

cies of dominion; its power is often greatest, 
aritf AittS# itt^ficftPf 61)^y6ff id'ther p(Wviti'<ies 
ihiiiSt iermi^ frtnffhfe's^t of ^6rhttteirrti v<*iW 
stic-h tW drift sRu^«ia «^»t»r' t6' tftttt, df*'ttt6rrf 
dl^t td iSneerh' th6' AVtiftc^* by whi6ft it H 
ttpffeld, o^r lift* iiti(ibstuy<?S 6ri w'MdK it itfftWnffi 
^. 1% pdf^otidP iVdHttfes* 6r ^}d« 6f tfi* Pdp^i 
tUe eii-bri'a'S Well al» fc'6rmtyti«W df tfeef r' aaiWtf 
nTdWaOiotf, ' the' Sttlbilfidtii v^ttfity, aticf deceit 
MtfMi i-^i^ttted- itf t!hefr 6anr% filt iitithediAtrf/ 
lAWfer ffte*obSef*iElfiotl <rf lAe* Itfajflaite, 4tt<! coliW 
rie* fUil' df dWiWn'i'^htti^ llfiali ["efepecl! ivftKlV Be- 
^et* SiilAiAiSsiton. i^t iH Oerrtid'rty, Etr^Mnd', 
aWd' tW tatotef feriiaiff ptttt» of ftiirdp^, tWefeift' 
\r6r6 either' Attdgethter trrifetidWn, o'r tiieiiig 6r^ 
fcttoWtf By te!p6Tt, ttfaide a( siigHfef ttn^fessioii'. 
Vettet*atSttn* fbi' tite' PajiaT dighif y ihCr^ttsedf itc-' 
ddt^riiglf in thdsift* cottntrrd^ itt pWpcfrtftlri llf6- 
thtei* dftstdncd froitf Rfornfe; dttrf tbat vertdi'atiiori, 
aJSISM to their grttss^ ignbraWdei rifnrfertd' tTietitf 
e^atfty ct'fedulijtiff diid' p'a^sfve. In trtifcrrig rtif^- 
ptdgVefsSi df the PapaF do'tttirtation, tfre' boldiest 
and* most sdddessftij ittstandes of eifcroachtrietrt 
atM t6 be fotind itf G^ritfarty a)oA othfei'couri^ 
trties" dfetfd-At ffotrf Itiafy. In thesi^ its intrpostf- 
t'tdtis' were- heaviest, drtd if? exictitrtis' the most 
rafjiswiiote'; scffbat in dStiWiiathig' the dirtiYintiori 
of potrei' which ifhe coWrt of Rothe suffered iti 
cionseqaefrtcfe 6f th^ Reformation, Aot only fhe 
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^^\?:^ nijipJ^, Ipit t)i^. ,Gharfi;9ter of. the people who 

v^fy-^ rex'pltjed,! not oi>ly th^ gr?at extent of ^territory, 

but.the jextr^rdipary obsequiousnei^s of the sub- 

jetcts wbip)i4t;.lQ^t, n^ust be talfen in the,account 

» 
^- ' - 

Sem'tJ^ .^P^rWas it oply:by.th^ 4efection pf so jpany 
change the kin^<|oiif^ ,and states ,^l^ch the Reformation oc- 
tbeirgo- casi^pecl^ that : it ^ cqijitribiited/to diminish .the 
***°*^*- pov^f r p£/\]\e Roman Pontiffs, ; It obliged them 
to .adcjpJt a different, sy.«tefn. of conduct towards 
tb^ nati(>iis which still qontifiued to recognise 
their .jarisdictiojo, and t,Q govern them by nevr 
maximsj and with a milder spirit. The. Refor- 
mation taught' them, by a fa4;al exa^mple, what 
they seein not before to have apprehended, that 
the credulity and patience of. npiai^kiDd might 
be overburdened and exhausted. They became 
afraid of ,venteiring uppn any. such exertion of 
their authoritiy as might, alarm or exasperate 
their subjects^ and excite them to a new revolt. 
They saw a rival church established iii many 
• countries of Europe, the members of which 
were on tlie watch to observe any errors in their 
administration, and eager to expose them. They 
weee sensible that the opinions, adverse to their 
povi^er and usurpations, were not adopted by 
their enemiea alone, but had spread even among 
the people who still adhered to them. Upon 
all these accounts, it wjis no longer possible to 
lead or to govern their flock in the same man- 
. ner as in those dark and (juiet ages when faith 
was implicit, when* submission was unreserved, 
and all tamely followed aad obeyed the voice 
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cC their pastori :^/dti th^ aera of the' R%fbrrifa^ ^S,?* 
tiau,' twe PcJpes hate ruled rather by' iaddi^ss 
and mah%'emetift thatf by authority. ■ ' Though 
the style of their decfi^ees be- stiH th^'sWrtifeith^ 
effect 6f them is* wi^ differeiit. ThbSe BiilU 
and Interdicts whichV biefore the Reformatidtfj 
made fhe^ greatest PtniiCes trouble, havfe'skice 
that period been disregarded or des|)i!i4d' by 
the most^'ihcon'siderttble^.' Those b6ia^ dcfci- 
sions' anfd acts- of' jurisdiction which; dufiftg 
many ages, ^ ftofc only paired ' uncenstrreif , b'ui 
were !*evfered as the aS^Atdsof a sacred Uflbuhitl, 
Would, sinc^ Luthfer's appeatianc^, be tt^^atetf by 
onfe part of Europe as th6 efecl? of fcflly bK&ri 
roganiSe, arid be ' detected • by' tbe bther^as'impi- 
bus and ui^jiist.^ TnePrfpes, in their' adttiiilistra-^ 
tion, have been obliged^ ndt only to iteedmnio- 
date themselves to the notions of their adherents, 
but?- tk) pay sora^e i^gard" to 'thef^ pr^^dicfes of 
theiV eneiwies., Thdy iseldom venture to claioi 
liew powers, or t^ven to in'slit dbstinaliely on their 
ancient prerogatives*, lest they should irt^tate 
thcifdrnnteri' -they cfareffally avoid every measure 
that may' either excite 'the indignation ot draw 
on them the derision of the latter. The policy 
of the court of Roniie has become as cautious; 
circums][)ect, atid timid; As it was once advfjhtu- 
rous and violent; and though their pretensions 
to infallibility, on which! all their authority ii^ 
founded, does not allow 'them to renounce any 
jurisdictibn which they have at any tithe claim- 
ed or exercised, they find it expedient to suffer 
many of their prerogatives to lie dormaiht, an4 
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* ^ W not to «^p<^f |tb^p»^Yps lnjt Xke mqu^ of loping 
^rv^ tb^ rejpmpder »f ppw^r w^ip^ (bey stij|,l -enjay, 
by .ill-(ime4 Att^ipgts tp\^^rf^ Feyiviag obt^kt^ 
^«tsf^mDS, fiefor^ (tb« jsi^Qfttb cmitffipr, tb9 
Popfs w§f» tbe ffwver? ^ ^jreptofp v^ >v^iy 
pop$i<}#rgb)f! e^rpf^e j tfeej were ?* tbe he^4 
of eye^y gre^ ^\i^nc»i ^qd beipg consid^ro^ 
^ 3flbit6fs in th(e 9J^ifs drf Cbrifstw4pi», Ibe 
COMlt of .%>me tj'qis tbe ptentr^ ^pf political fieg^ 

greater qper^t^n^ 19 Europe b^^^^ b^^ fivrnd 
on ju4^p^nd^t ^ i^b^mi tbey b^v^/M^ii^l^ »laa<WJ 
tp f, ley^l with the ^tfeor pptty Prine§s of U^iyi 
tbey P9nJipi|g W> ^*««^ rto»gb t^ey diWe P1>i 
ex«J!?Mf, tb« SWPe. PR»ri>;i»»l jiH'isdietio9, but 

whic^ tfeey fiiVtjiwtly pfMSfsM. 1 
The Refer- gpT tjo^ fi^|ftl §9eir?r tfce i^^pri^ii^Viop n|»y 

matioo con- . , • • , i* ■ -r^ • 1 

triboied to b^y« b^^B |to )tl|9 pflwir^r of tft? PopiBf, }t bds .4?9B^ 
S^b^ triWt^ ^ WP!K>V8 tbeifib»r<?b of Roaa^ botb is 

tfte refe»¥pr* iR ^bps^ lp}«p,Js wbicb few? prO' 

cqfjBsI liheflo f^p§pt J J,hp 4p(3e#sity ^C apqsirJBg 
tbp Vapwledge F«|^is^^ f©r df^fpa^ing tbffU' PWO 
t^j^te,,of r^fiitiBg Ibe iWg««n9Ptp ojf tbeir pppp^ 
l|pnt5, tpg^^b^F with tb? eBB9lft|;ipi). p^tV^F^l be- 

^mm two nyai churches, ws^^ tb^ ^omm 

Ca^Mi? cl^pgy to ftpply thenwply«s tP tb« 9tM4y 
9fgse(\i|l ^qiengp^ i*^jcb.tbPxeiU|iv»t:«fd with 
sycb ^ssWijiily pipil smpfie^s, tb^t tbey btive gjr*' 
4flally: be<jpmp *» ^wioeot ia. Ht^f^tijii^, 9s tbfcy 

WW^ ¥* 80fse »f i?jp<te ieAwwws ft>f ignpra»c«i, 


-«^i#W«EWeTti t\te 'i¥rt>rkls of the Rofmish elel^y. 
Vft<^k)iiiS'O^USgs Whfch 'have foWiei'ly beeta lend- 
tti««afc^, fefad d^fcuf tt?d ih lmrddu^?hg Igteat iN 
teg«!a#itf , itia ievfeh difeoftutJbn of rtjatoireii 
afiWAk^ *fee ii*iifth ^*rgy, Luther irifl his ati- 
•Merfeftts ^ife^' ftifelf ^^^tadt 'on the thtirdi i^th 
^l«*te ^eh^iifeWt invfetfti^^ ^agiihiSlt^Hifee/.'that, 1h 
•^rtfeh'Sb f^of^ ' ttiA' 'icaWAal, iitid >ilfehce tW^t 
id^TWn«t4bft^, ^tfeitfet^ ii^*fericy bf fcornduct be- 
«a!fi* ^tesaty. The teftirmei^fe themselves 
W«fe S6>ih'itiefht''tf<!^ <>hly % thfe pui^ity, hrit 
even austerity of their mairtiWs, ^iAdtrk^ i^equir- 
« ed such reputation among the people on that 
^fec**ftlfr, that theHditei^n CJatholfti det-gy must 
t^aV^^^odtt lost kll'^re'ift, if they had Aot ende^'- 
1^ft?d to e6iif(ymi -in ^^oriie measure to iheVv 
s*a«Ahrd> Tbey kirew that iail their acttehs fell 
ntftfef th^ s^vtre ittfepectiott of' the Protestants; 
MlWWh ferimity atad fetoulatioti jJrompted to obi 
«eW*'evety tibe, ^ even impropriety in thei^ 
*l(il«ftifct ; tb cfeW^e thfem vv^ithbut indulgenc'^; 
ttftdUd'^tiofee th-feWi Withdtrt riiercy. This ren^ 
^evfed them, bf icoiirfet, iftbl only ciiltioust6 avoid 
«Hih ehoittitieis as Wi^t give xrfTence, btit stij- 
didus fo iibqhirfe the vittufei which might ttierit 
ptkke. In SjiiaiA atid Portugal, iJvhefe fh6 ty- 
hiiiriical jurisdJcitbrt of the Ittqiilsfttoii cr'n^iiefl 
tlJ*]|^*o*est3ant Faith as iooii is it'^peafed, ^he 
«pfrft; of Pbpery fcohtiritieS ihViYidble; science 
h^ itiiAt siiiair ^rbgVfcfsi^, knd the character of 
eCtiltesiastJdr h^s under^oti^ littfe chatige. But 
in tfcose coiiiitf ifes where the membelrs of the 
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^xi?^ two (;hurch^ hQ.ve mii)g^. freely with ciiqh 
VfTY^w/ other, or h^ye carried Qn.9.Dy considerable iater- 

. coqrse,, either coin iTjercialpr liter?^ry^ ^n exXvnr 
qrdinary alteration .in . the idea^^' a; well as ip 

the flOLorals, of the Popish. epclesiasNtic8j.i§.ipam- 
fast. ; In JFranqe, the majan^rs' of the disemtai()e.s 
^nd ?eculai; clergy hi^ve >becQine^ decent aiidcex* 
^mplary in aii higb.degrpp,,.,; Many of |;heqi 

.havp been distinguished ,foi:;^U the. ^^cpmp^sh- 
Ifnents ai^d.vir|ijLies ^whiqlj p^n adorn ^heir M<>f<^ 
sion J apd {differ, greatly fnom their predpcfs^ors 
before ,the Reforraation, hplfh in tl^ir mai^iiaas 
and in ^heir. conduct.. ti. . ,.;. ; . 

The efkctM Nor has the influence of the ReforasiatioQ 

totbe cba- been felt only by the inferior membj^rs of th? ' 

?^^. Rpniap CathoiiQ church;.jt Jias extended to, th^ 

^^^ See of Rome, to the sovereign Pontifl^ lixem^ 

selves. Violj^tip9§ pf deqorijiin, and evp^ tres- 

pp.^s[es against,..niQr^Hty, . wh^ch passed witJ^ut 

censure in thosi^ ^S^h wjien neither the power 

of the Popes,.' npr the: . y^eratjon.of|the popple 

fc>r their character, haj^any bjc^vu^ds; when thcjre 

» was.no Jiostirp ey^to observe the ^errors in; their 

conduct, and no adversaries ^^aloy^ to invei£:h 

against then^ ^, >»rould . be, Jiable npw to. the 

se^e.r^t j^pinpadver,sion, and epfcjlie general JiV' 

#]?P^^^??« uW 'l^9,VrP/- . ^«?t.^a4 .filF :r\ralJing Uie 

SWJ^ f^Ct^(?^PF^ ]?»'>ces ip:. gaiety,. and:sur- 

j)a53ing th^w ;ifl.^ji9er]ttipusness, the Popes baye 

studied to ^ ai^sfi^nie manners , P^orq, jsevere aQ<l 

more suitably .,lo. ^^heir .ecclesiastical .charaqter. 

The chair of St Ppter hath not been pollnted 


jid 
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.during I two icentnrji^^, by any Pontiff !that nesem- R |jj ^ 
hl^d Alexander Yli.or several tof i;hi«i predcces- 
so«J, whof were a disgr9.ce to^ reli^oa and to hn- 
into nature. ^.Tbfoughout thisiloiag sucOession 
of i Bopesv I a ^ wondi^^l decbruii> / i)f . conduct, 
^ctfndrpared ; with t^katoof precedio^iiages^: is oh- 
48ep*able. Mmy- irf/tbclttij especi^ly aitiong Ihe 
JftEintiffs of the. pretent centaury ^h^eibeisn coo- 
jfpiqyous fof allrjtb^ Virt»e^jbejj0mibg*heii- bigh 
Ma^ioia; ,and -byr^^b^ bu»>'*bitj5oii;hjeir: lore df 
JlitefiiAire, and -theilP iWQ^erailiioniirfeaw 'inade 
4oine. atonement \^ ifiSankindi (orifcb^ criaMesof 
.tbqir:p.pedeieiB980/3§ojj'Tbi4> ;tbe )3>^fi6i'al iofliir 
jcj^cep of the. Refdiroation: baY(9.dEh3eii:mJQrre.eK- 
4:ensir< th^c^ey appear on a ^{iperilciallxiewv; 
and tbi$ great divisioiiir^in the iQbrristiaQ Church 
hath contributed^ , in sfeiuf ipe9,^Fe)'tdHncr&ase 
purjity ^of inannei:^^ to diijfi,!^ m^i^Q^i and to, in- 
ppirQ humanity. : Hi^itoryi recites snchi a wm- 
]ber of shocking events, ooca^iOnied, by i^eligious 
4issensLoti3^ that it must afford peculiar, satisfac- 
vlion totiface any pcie salulary ,Qr beneficial ef- 
^6cf tOitbat source- fro jii, which so many fatal 
icalfiH)i]t|e8 have H4^Wfid,. 

The republic of Vejpiioe,wh'iob 9,t the begin* smeofthe 
jfingof the sixteenth; century, bad appeared so vraice? 
forq[^idablej^ (bat almpst all the potentates of Eu- 
rope, uniteid in a eonfederacy'folr its destruction, 
dedined; gmdually frtoin) its ancient power and 
splendour. . The Venetians not only lost a great 
part of their territory in the war excited by the 
league of Cambray, but the revenue^ as well as 


^ngew* >a(f ttdie ^tate ^f«re/eximmted by tteir eft- 
traoj^niir^ :aiid lonfg icoiftimied ^ffoits ib Ui^ 
<mn deiSmoe^ and that i^MimePc^ by -vithif^ 
tbejr bad £»fin^d their vteaith and pMv^r te- 
.gmi to decay, without imyfMfm of ite teWtiii^. 
All the iiftal conseqiieii^eft M fth^r tep^M(6> 
which «fa6 9aga«ity of «he Vien^edaib ^enateib^ 
Kaw oti: the #fjbttdi8<tovery^of b; past;age td ^t^ 
Baiit-ftidiies by fht^X^aj^ jof 6dod Bdij^e^ afftutt^ 
Jy tooki ydbod^JHTIv^t^' drv^a^ilHir^ to iM^iT^tt 
tliePofH»^6die>tfN)m i;beiri^¥m iii 

the EoM-ltid'ie^i init otriy by ^acttmg vhe^l- 
4aiis of £g3r^ and the OttoiiMi/it nyMMrthfe^, t6 
iuro th«ifi'^fr^ii^^ 4Mi^ 

^vi^ bait by ttfibrditig ^t^mi^^id Vb-^hief Irifidefe 
iti drde^«o»«1il^^ l^i^s«6<^s^^ {yf^v^d itiefri^^ 
toal/ T!ifeta««ri¥ity aod VHJoaM- of the Pbftti- 
^ese rarmoUM^ e^e^y dbstiaelte) and obta^ti^ 
^ooli a irtn fo^^gi iiytliilt' fertile oontitryy M 
secured'to them ha^e posnet^kmu,, togtetlie^ 'witft 
an iivdn^vkrid dti}! more e^itMn^it^ Xitsboti, in^ 
^tead of Venice, t)ecain« ttoe sia^e for the pt^ 
ei<Mks cottimodi ttei9 of the fia^. liie V^iteti W, 
after having possessed for< matty years the' fl4o«- 
nopoly of that beneficial commerce, had the 
mortification to be ex<^Jiided frOrii ataiodt kny 
share m i[t, Th^ disck^veri^s of the Spahilttrii»(B 
the wei^e¥iiW(>¥|d> proved ttole«9 fatal *<> tefe* 
rior benches of th^ir eomttfero^f. Tth* origiiial 
defects which were fomierty pbitited ^lic inthi 
constitution of the Venetian republic {dtift'<xH|* 

* Freber* Script. Rer. G^rm^n; t^* iiv^e^* : 
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tinued, and thp disadyanteges with which ituit- *xt?* 
dertook an^ gve^t enterprise, in c«aged ratjier ^^ -^J^ 
thaD diminished. The fioarces from which it 
derived' its extiraordinary riches and power be- 
ing dried up^ the interior vigour of the state de- 
cliiajed, and, of coure*, its external operations be- 
eanne less formidable. Long before the middle 
of the sixteenth century, Venice ceased* io be 
one ©f the prii^cipai powers in Europe, and 
dwindled into -a secondary and rabaltern state; 
But sis the senate had the address to cont^eal cH^ 
diminution of its power, under the veil of mode- 
ration and caution; as it made no rash effort 
that could discover its weakness; as the symp* 
toms of political decay in states are not Boon 
observed, and are seldom so apparent to tfaeir 
neighbours as to occasion any sudden alteration 
in their conduct towards them, Venice continu- * 
ed long to be considered and respected. She 
wai» treated not according to her present con- 
dition, but according to the rank which she had 
foitnerly held. iCharlesfV. as well as the Kings 
pf France, his rivals, courted her assistance with 
emulation and solicitude in all their enterprises. 
Even dowq to the close of fhe century^ Venice 
remained not only an object of attention, but a 
considerable seat of political negociation and 
intrigue. 

That authority which the first Cosmo di ofruscaay. 
Medici, and* Lawrence, his grandson, had ac- 
quired in the republic of Florence, by their be- 
laeficence and abilities^ inspired their descend? 
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^2,9^ ants with the ambUton of iriurping »the sore- 
^-ryW reignty in their country, and payed « their way 
to\yards it. . Charles V. placed. Alexander ,di 
A. D. 1550. Medici, at the headi of the republic,; and to the 
natural interest and. power of the fomily added 
the weight as well as credit of the Iniperial pro- 
tection. Of these, his successor. Cosmo, sur- 
nan9jQd:the Great, availed himself; and establish- 
ing his supreme authority on* Jkhe ruins of the 
ancient republican constitution, he transmitted 
that, tQgether with the title of Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, to his descendants. Their dominions 
were composed of the; territories which had be- 
longed to the three commonwealths of Florence, 
jPisa, and Siiena, and formed one of the most 
respectable of the Italian states. 

Of *^ Tj[jE Dukes of Savoy, during the former part 
s«voy. of the sixteenth centiiry, possessed territories 
which. were not considerable either for extent 
or value; and the French having seized the 
greater part of them, obliged the reigning Dake 
to. retire for safety to the strong fortress of Nice, 
wh^re he shut himself up for several years, 
whjl^ his son, the Prince of Piedmont, endea- 
voured to better his fortune, by serving ;as an 
adventurer in the ai^ies of Spain. The peace 
of Chateau-Cambresis restored to him . his pa- 
ternal dominions. As^ these are environed on 
every hand by .poUnerfUl neighbours, all whose 
motions the Dpk^s of Savoy must observe with 
the greatest attention, in order not only, to 
guar4 against the; danger .pf being, surprised 
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and . overpowered, but that tfeey may cljujc^ ^m*^ 
their side i^yith discernmept iii tfaois^ ^arfels^ *-*''v^">ii^ 
wherein it i^ impossible for them: i to avoid takr: 
ing, pqirt, this p(^uli^rjity. of thi$ir; situatioii^ 
seems to have had no incoD{>i)derable inf]tfeQ4^^ 
on their character. . By ro^sing-them to perpe- 
tual attention, by Keeping their ingenuity al- 
ways^ou the stretch, and ;ei)gi4gi:ng^f<h^m in talr^ 
mostiqontinualactiqn, it hath forifled.a, race-of 
Pri^i<;;e$; morje sags^Qious in discovering tl^ir true 
interest, more decisive in their; resolutions, an4 
more dexterous in availing thetnselves of every* 
occurrence which presented itself, than any 
perhaps, that can be singled out in the history 
of Europe. By gradual acquisitiqus the Dukes 
*Savoy have added to their territories, as well 
as to their own importance; and aspiring. at 
length to regal dignity, which they obtained 
about half a century ago, by the title of Kings 
of Sardinia, they hold now no inconsidei:able 
rank among the monarchs of Europe. , ^ 

The territpfies which form the republic of <^^.^i»» - 
the United Netherlands, w^ere lost during the Province, 
first part of the sixteenth centurv, among the 
numerous provinces subject to the house , of 
Austria; and were then so inconsiderable, that 
hardly one opportunity of mentioning them hath 
occmTed in all the busy period of this history. 
But soon after the peace of Ch^teau-Cambresis, i, 

the violent and bigotted maxiips of Philip's go* 
vernment, being carried into execution with un- 
relenting rigour, by the Duke >of Alva, exasperat- 
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» 

Wi v ^^ ^ degree tbd« they ih^w off ^6> Spanish yoke^ 
arid sisserted tk^ir ancienll UberVies* iUnd' t^s; 
Thege Ihey d^fend^d with * p^rs^e^ing valonry 
wMch gare eiinptoyni^ttt t<^ the ^yctn§ af Sj^cf 
dMivig hatf A cetitory, e^hatfdt^ «ke vi^u!', 
rained ike reputation of that itH)naF^hyy and ^ 
' l^t coMtifaJnc^ their ancieirt masters t6> retog^ 
^ise andf to treaf wiltt them a» a free a^ ih^* 
p^tiden% i^W^. Thii^* dtaCe, founded on^ HhertjV 
stdd rearecP by iiSduslry and oeoo^omy, gi^# id* 
t6 great repoldeioiii, even tthite struggKng fof 
itd existence. Buf when pe)^ee lind securifj^* 
aitowed it t(^ enlarge its tiew^, and to e^l^ikt 
its eommeree, it rose to be o^e of the m6^ t\ 
^ectable asi well as enterprising powef^ 
Europe. 

Tre trsMnsaefions of the kingdf^ms in! the 
North of £arope, have been ^erdbiti attended to 
in the course of t4iis' histo«*y. 

« 

Ofi&Miit Russia femvAti^ bdfried i^ thaW b^rb^i^sm 
sttid obscurity, frODfv wbich^ it Wais^ oalled abo^t 
Hm^ begim^ing df the present century, by the 
dreafeive genius of Peter the Great, wh<y rtWtdiS 
hisi country knowm and foi*n)^<fefbl^- Ifo the ri^ 
ol Europe. 

ofDen- jiiT De^rtiairk m4 9^'fed^nSi dto-ing the reigtf^ 

STrfCT. of Charles V. gi»ea« i«evo}ul?iorid b^ppetied in 
their constfitutioi^, clvS as ^e\l as edeleeffestSeiaF. 
IiY the former kmgdom, a^tyrattf bcfing diegrad^' 
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from the throne, and expelled the country, a ^^jp ^ 
new Prince was called by the voice of the peo- 
ple to assume the reins of government. In the 
latter, a fierce people, roused to arms by inju- 
ries and oppression, shook off the Danish yoke, 
and conferred the regal dignity on its deliverer 
Gustavus Ericson, who had all the virtues of 



a hero and a patriot. Denmark, exhausted by 
foreign wars, or weakened by the dissensions 
between the King and the nobles, became in- 
capable of such efforts as were requisite in or- 
der to recover the ascendant which it had long 
possessed in the North of Europe. Sweden, as 
soon as it was freed from the dominion of stran- 
gers, began to recruit its strength, and acquired 
in a short time such internal vigour, that it be- 
*came the first kingdom in the North. Early 
in the subsequent century, it rose to such a 
high rank among the powers of Europe^ that it 
had the chief merit in formings as well as con- 
ducting that powerful league, which protected 
not only the Protestant religion, but the liber- 
ties of Germany against the bigotry and am- 
bition of the house of Austria. 
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-AbSOLUTIOK the form of that used by Father Tetzel in Gcr* 
many, II. 105. 

Adomi, the faction of, assjsts the Imperial general Colonna in 
the reduction oF Genoa, II. 196. 

Adrian of Utrecht made preceptor to Charles V. under William 
de Croy, lord of Chievres, II. 27. His character> ihi Sent by 
Charles with power to assume the regency of Castile on the 
death of his grandfather, 34. His claim admitted by Cardinal 
Ximenes and executed in conjunction^ ib. Authorised by 
Charles to hold the Cortes of Valencia, which refuses to as- 
semble before him, 82. Made viceroy of Castile on the de- 
parture of Charles for Germany, 86* His election remon- 
strated against by the Castilians, ib^ Is chosen Pope, 191. 
Retrospect of his conduct in Spain during the absence of 
Charles, 206. Sends Ronquillo to reduce the Segovians, who 
repulse him, ih. Sends Fon»eca to besiege the city, who is re- 
pulsed by the inhabitants of Medina del Campo, -207, 208.. 
Apologizes for Fonseca's conduct to the people, 209. Recals 
Fonseca, and dismisses bis troops, ih. His authority disclaim- 
ed by the Holy Junta, 211. Deprived of power by them, 214. 
His ill reception on his arrival at Rome on being cho^n to the 
Papacy, 246. Restores the territories acquired by his precje- 
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cessor> ik Labours to unite the contending poivers of Europe, 

247. Publishes a bull for a three years truce among them, 

248. Aoc c do ft tO'-tbe lesg^e artist the French King, ib. 
His death, 258. The sentiments and behaviour of the people 
on that occasion, ib. A retrospect of his conduct towards the 
Reformers, 270. His brief to the diet at Nuremberg, 271- 
Receives a list of grievances from the diet, 272. His conduct * 
to the Reformers, how esteemed at Rome» 276. 

Jlfrica, the Spanish troops sent by Cardinal Ximenes against Bar^ 
barossa, defeated there, II. 46. 

Aigues Mortes, interview betw&en the Emperor Charles and Fran- 
cis, there, HI. 153. 

Aix la Chapilie, the Emperor Charles crowned there, 11. 100. 
Ferdinand hi» brother crowned King of the Romans there, 
in. 54. 

Alarcon, Don Ferdinand, Francis I. of France, taken prisoner at 
the battle of Favia, committed to his custody^ II. 300. Con- 
ducts Francis to Spain, 311. Delivers up Francis in pursuance 
of the treaty of Madrid^ 330. Is sent ambassador to Francis 
to require th€( fulfilment of his treaty, 349. Pope Clement 
yil. taken prisoner by the Imperialists^ is committed to his 
custody, 372. 

Albany, John Stuart^ Duke of, commands the French army sent 
by Francis I. to invade Naples, II. 293. 

Albert of Bra«idenburgbi grand master of the Teutonic Order, 
becomes a convert to the doctrines of Luther^ II. 343. Olv ' 
tdrins of Bigismund King of Poland the investiture of Prussia, 
erected into a duchy, ib. Is put under the ban of the Empire^ 
ik His family fiied in the inheritance of Prussia, ib, Com-» 
mands a body of troops in behalf of Maurice of Saxony, but 
endeavours to assert aft independency, IV. 81. Defeats and 
takes the Duke d'Aumale prisoner, and joins the Emperor at 
Metis, 106. Is condemned by the Imperial Chamber for his 
demands on the Bishops of Bamberg and Wortsburg, 118. A 
league fbrmed against <^him, 1 10. Is defeated by Maurice, 
!20i Is aga?in defeated by Henry of Brunswick, 122; Is 
driven out of Gernifany, and dies in exilcj 123. * His territo- 
ries restored to his collateral heirs> ib, 

Albert, elecitor of Mentzy the publication of indulgences in Ger- 
many committed to him, II. 106. 

Aksuimkt VL Pope, remarks on the pontificate of, II. 1 36. 

Alexander d\ Mediei* See MEt>ict 

Algii^s, how it was seized by BarbafossBi III.^ 93. Is seized by 
the brother of the same name, on the death of the former, 94, 
h taken under the protection of the Porte, 95. Is governed by 
Hascen Aga in the absence of Barbarossa, 224. Is besieged by 


ik l&ftperar Charles V* 220. Cftai-fea fbtt^A to tehht^k hf 

bad wea^er> 23U 
Altaichid, brother of M«!^y Hasc6b B^lng 6f Tdtiig> solicits th* 

protection of Barbarossa against him, HI. ^9^ IJis treachei^us 

treatment by Barbards»tf, 9S. . 
Aha, "Duke ot, adhArfe? to F^idinairf of Ari-^ri-, tri lifs dispdte 

with the Archdoke Philip concerning ihd ri'gfency of CasUle> 

II. ! 1 . Forces the Dauphin tt> abandbrt th6 afiegC df fferpigttan, 

III. 244'. FresFides at the" cotfrt*martial which Condemns (he 
Elecloif of Saxony to death, 413. Detains 'the Landgrave pri-* 
sdner by the Emper^rr's ordei*, *425. Comixiands under the 
Emperol' the army dtstiired against France, IV. 105. Is ap« 
pointed Commander in chief in Piedmont, 164-. Entcfrs the fcc- 
desiastical tetritori^ and seizes th« Campslgna Rbmana, 220* 
Coriciocfes atr^ce with the Pop^, 227. Negociatfes a Peac^ be- 
tween Philip and th^ Pope, with Cardinal Caraffa, 250. Gdes 
to Rome to ask p^i^doh of the Pope for his hostilities, 257. Is 
sent to Parii in the natti« of Philip .to espouse th^ P^mcefii fili- 
zfAbeth. 302. 

Ameis^orff, a nbbleftian- of fil^llfclnd, assoc^iated by Charles V. with 
Cardinal Xtmenes, in the regency of Castile/ll. 4>4. 

Anabaptists, the origin of that sect dedueed. III. 73. Th^it* prhi- 
cipal tenets, 74*. Their settlement at Munster, 75. Charatfer 
of their principal leaders, ib. They sii;ie thfe city of MuniJtei*,- 
76. They establish a nt?w form of govern menttftiet-e, iL Chusc 
Bocold King, 80. Their licentious practices, ih. A confede- 
racy of the German Princed formed ag'srinSt thertti ^2. Are 
blockaded in Mdristet by the bishop, i3. Th^ city taketi, ^& 
^reat slaughter made of them, 84. Thtil* king put to deatli^ 
85. Charactei' of the sect since that ^riod, Bd. See Maithias 
and Bocold^ 

Angleria, his authority cited in proof of the extortions of the 
Flemish ministers of Charles V. II. 53. 

Anhcdi, Prince of, avows the opinion? of Martin tuther, H. 27^* 

Annafs to thte court Of Rome, what, II. 150. 

Ai'agott, how FeTdinand became possessed of that kingdotn, 11. 2. 
The Cortes ofj acknowledges the Archduke Phtlip*s title to the 
Crown, 3. Ancient enmity between this kingdom and Castile^ 
7. Navarre added to this cro^n by the arts of Ferdinand, 2 J. 
Arrival of dbarleS V^ 59. Thfe Cotteis not allbwed to assemble 
ki his name, OO. The rtfiractorV behaviohr 6f the Aragoiiiarts, 
ib. They refusd restitution of th^ kingdbm of Navarre, ib, 
Don John LanuziBt appointed regent, on the dfepartiire' of Charlfes 
for Germatay, 60. Who composes thift disturbances there, 242. 
The ifaoderation of Charles towards (h^ insurgents on his?s^Hvul 
hi Spalni 245. See Spain. 


Ardres, an intcrriew there between Francis I. and Henry Vllt 
of England, II. 08. 

jtsturias, Charles son of Philip and Joanns^, acknowledged Prince. 

. of, by the Cortes of Castile, II. 17. 

Augsburgh, a diet called there by Charles V. III. 47. His public 
entry into that city, tfr. The confession of faith named from, 
this city, drawn up by Melanctbon, 48. Resolute behaviour 
. of the Protestant Princes at, ib. Its form of government vio- 
lently altered, and rendered submissive to the Einperor, 454. 
The diet re-assembled there, IV. 9. The diet takes part with 
the Emperor against the'city of Magdeburg, 18* Is seized by 
Maurice of Saxony, 67. Another diet at, opened by Ferdinand, 
173. Cardinal Morone attends the diet as the Pope's nimcio, 
175. Morone departs on the Pope's deathi 176. Recess of 
the diet on the subject of religion, ]81. Remarks on this re- 
. cess, 185. The diet again assembled there. III. 434. Is inti- 
,roidated by being surrounded by the Emperor's Spanish troops, 
435. The Emperor re-establishes the Romish worship in the! 
churches of, ib. The diet, by the Emperor's order, petitions 
the Pope for tjie return of the council to Trent, 443. A systena 
of theology laid before the diet by the Emperor, 447. The 
archbishop of Mentz declares, without authority, the diet's ac- 
. ccptance of it, 449. 

Avila, a convention of the malcontents in Spain held there, II. 

\ 211. A confederacy termed the floly Junta, formed there, 
212. Which disclaims the authority of Adrian, ib» The Holy 
Junta removed to Tordesillas, 213. See Junta, 

Ausjhias by what means the House of, became so formidable in 

** Germany^ * H. 373. The extraordinary acquisitions of the 

Chouse of, in the person of the Emperor Charles V. IV. 3Q5. 

'"309. 

B 

Barbarossa, Horuck, his rise to the kingdom of Algiers and Tu- 
nis, ll. 46. Defeats the Spanish troops sent against him b^;^ 
Cardinal Ximenes, 47. His parentage. III. 92. Commences 
ij}irate with his brother llayradin^ ib. How he acquired pos^ 
^ session of Algiers, 93. In^sts the coast of Spain, 94. Is re- 
duced and killed by Comares the Spanish governor of Oran, ib. 

Barbarossa, Hayradin, brother ^^o the former of the same name^ 
takes possession of Algiers on his brother's death. III. 95. Pots 
his dominions under the protection of the Grand Signior, ib. 
^..Obtains the command of the Turkish fleet, ik. liis treacherous 
treatment of Alraschid, brother to the King of Tunis, 97. 
Seizes Tunis« 98. Extends his depredations by sea, ib. Pre- 
; jtares to resist the Emperor's armament against dim, 99. Go- 
letta and his fleet taken, 102. Is defeated by Chariesj 104. 
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Tunis taken« 105. Makes a descent on Italy> Q55» Burns 
Rheggio, ib. Besieges Nice in conjunction with the French, 
but is forced to retire, 236. Is dismissed by Francis, 266. 

Barbary, a summary view of the revolutions of. III. 91. Its di- 
vision into independent kingdoms, ib. Rise of the piratical 
states, 92. See Barbarossa. 

Barcelona, the public entry of the Emperor Charles V. into that 
city as its county III. 38. The treaties of Charles witji the 
Italian States, published there, 40, 

Bayard, chevalier, his character, II. 178. His gallant defepce 
.of Mezieres besieged by the Imperialists, 179. Obliges them 
to raise the siege, ib. His noble behaviour at his death, 266. 
His respectful funeral, 267. 

Bellay, M. his erroneous acconnt of the education of Charles V. 
corrected, II, 27. Note, His account of the disastrous retreat 
of the Emperor Charles V. from his invasion of PrOvence, II J. 
140. 

Bibh, a translation of, undertaken by Martin Luther, and its ef- 
fects in opening the eyes of the people, II. 269. 

Bicocca, battle o^ between Colonna and Mareschal Lautrec, II. 
195. 

Boccold or Beukels, John, a journeyman-tailor becomes a leader 
of the Anabaptists at Munster, III, 75. Succeeds Matthias in 
the direction of their affairs, 78. His enthusiastic extravagan- 
cies, ib. Is chosen King, 80. Marries fourteen wives, 81. 
Beheads one of ^hem, 84. Is put to a cruel death at the taking 
of Munster, 85. See Anabaptists, 

JBohemia, the archduke Ferdinand chosen king of, II. 374. Fer- 
dinand encroaches on the liberties of the Bohemians, III. 431.- 
The Reformation introducjed by John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague, 432. Raise an army tp no purpose, ib. Is closely 
confined in the citadel of Mechlin, IV. 23. 

Bonnivet, admiral of France, appointed tp command the invasJQu 
of Milan, II. 256. His character, ib. Enables Colonna tQ 
defend the city of Milan, by his imprudent delay, 257. For*- 
ced to abandon the Milanese, 265. Is wounded, and his army 
defeated by the Imperialists, ib. Stimulates Francis to an in- 
vasion of the Milanese, 286. ^ Advises Francis to besiege Pa- 
via, 290. Advises him to give battle to Bourbon, who advan- 
ced to the relief of Pavia, 294. Is killed at the battle of Pa- 
via, 298. 

Bologna, an interview between the Emperor Charles V. and Pope 
Clement VII. there. III. 38. Another meeting between them 
there, 61. 

Bouillon, Rbbert de la Marck, lord of, declares war against the. 
Emperor Charles, at the instigation of Francis II. 176. Is or- 
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(Jered by Francis to dUh^nd histrocps, 177. Hi? territories 
rieduced by the Emperor^ I7B. 

Bouiqgne, bi$$ieg^d by Heory YIII. of £agl»nd» HI- 276. Ta- 
Hen, 287. 

Jlt(mrbQnt Cbarlf^s Puke of, his character^ II. 2^0. The causes of 
his discontent with Francis I. iL His dqqh^&s dies, '4^^. lie* 
jcict3 the advances pf LoMisa the King's ipQther, il?. Dis ea- 
late sequestered by \\ex intrigues, 233. Negociat^s sepreOy 
with the Emperor, ib, h inclMd^d in a treaty between the 
fimperor and H?nry VIII. of England, 254. Is taxied by the 
King witt^ betraying him, whfch he denies, 235* Escapes to 
Italy, ib, Directs the measures pf the Imperial army lender 
Lannoy, 264-. Defeats the French on the banks of the Sessia, 
QdQ. Instigates Charles to an invasion of France4 2^2. Ad-^ 
vances to the relief pf Pavia, ^94. Defeats FraD(;is, and takes 
|um priM>ner, 290. Hastens to Madrid to qecure his own in- 
terests in the interview between Charles and Francis, 315. 
|Iis kind reception by Charles, 322. Obtains a grant of thp 
duchy of Milap, and is made general of the Impenal army, 
323. Obliges Sforza to surrender Milan, 352*' Is forced to 
oppress the Milanese to satisfy his troops mutinying for pay* 
357. Sets Monone at liberty, and makes him his confidentj, 358. 
Appoints L.eyva governor of Milan, and advances to invade 
the Pope's territories, 2'^. His disappointed troops nfiutiny, 
359. He determines to plunder Rome. 36Q. Arrive at 
Rome, and assaults it. 30^ Is killed^ 369* 

Brandenburg, Elector of, avows the opinions of Luther* II. 270. 

-r* . — ^Albert of. Sec Albert. 

Bruges, a league concluded there between the Emperor and 
Henry VIII. of England, against France, U. 131. 

Brunswick, Duke of, avows the opinions of Luther, 11. 270. 

— ~— Henry Duke of, driven froni his dominions* by the 
Protestant Princes of the league of Snialkalde, III. 263. 
Raises men for Francis, but employs them to recover his own 
dominions, 301. Is taken prisoner, 302. 

Bt^a, siege of, by Ferdinand king of the Romans* III. 22l< Is 
treacherously seized by Sultan Splyman, 222v 


Cdjetan, Cardinal, th^ Pope*s legate in Germany, appointed to 
examine the doctrines of Martin Luther, II. U6, Requires 
Luther peremptorily to retract his errors, 1 17« Requires the 
Elector of Saxony to surrender or banish Luther, 119. His 
conduct justified, 120. 

Calais, at> ineffectual congress tbere# between the Emperor and 
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prancifi^ QQdert)|ie n^ediatipQ of f^eory VHL II. jl79. The 
careloas tnann^ in wbicb it was guarded in the rei^n of Mary 
X^ueen of England, IV. 2^4. InelTeciual ^emonstranc^e^ of 
Philip, and Lord Wentworth the governor, concerning its de- 
fenceless state, 265. Is invested and taken by the Duke i^f 
Guise, 266. The English inhabitants turned put^ 267* Stipu- 
lations concerning, in the treaty of Chatjeau jCambresis, 297. , 

Cambmy, articles of the pe^iQe conclude4 there, between t^ £ni- 
peror Charles and Francis of France, III 29. Hemarlcson 
this tceaty, ib, 

Campe, peace of, .betw^een Henry VIJI, and Francis, III* 3S3i> 

Campeggio, Cardinal, made legate from Pope Clement VII. to the 
second diet at Nuremberg, I{. 27 7* 278. Publishes articles for re« 

. forming the inferior clergy,- 279. Advises Charles to rigorous 
measures a^inst the Protestants, III. 50» 

CapUulatim of the Germanic body signed by Charles V. and pre- 
scribed to all his successors, II. 77. 

Carqffay Cardinal^ his precipitate election, IV. 191. Is appointed 
legate to Bologna, 193. Reasons of his disgust with the Em- 
peror, 194. Persuades the Pope to solicit an alliance with 
France against the Emperor^ 195, 196. 20}. His insidious 
commission to the court of France, 219. His public entry into 
Paris, 220. Exhorts Henry to break his truce with the Em- 
peror, 221. Absolves Henry from his path, 222. Negociates 
a peace between the Pope and Philip, with the Duke d'Alva, 
257. The fate of him and his brother on the death of Pope 
Paul, 302. 

Carhsiadius, imbibes the opinions of Martin Lutber, at Wittem- 

. berg, II. 129. His intemperate zeal, 266. Awed by the rer 
proofs of Luther, ib* 

Carigfiafh besieged by the Cognt d'Enguin, and defended by the 
Marquis de Guasto, III. 270. Guasto defeated in a pitched 
battle, 273. The town taken, i6. 

Castaldo, Marquis of Fiadeno. See Piadenp. 

Castile, how Isabella became possessed of that kingdom, II. 2. 
The Archduke Philip^s title acknowledged by the Cortes of that 
kingdom, 3, Isabella dies, and leaves her husband Ferdinand 
of Aragon, regent, 6. Ferdinand resigns the crown of, 7. Fer- 
dinand acknowledged regent by the Cortes, 8. Enmity between 
this kingdom and Aragon, ib. The particular dislike of the Cas« 
tilians to Ferdinand, 8. The regency of, jointly vested in Fer- 
dinand, Philip and Joanna, by the treaty of Salamanca, 14. 
Declares agaiiost Ferdinand, 15. The regency of, resigned by 
Philip to Fj^rdinand, 16. Philip and Joanna acknowledged ' 
King and Qu^en by the Cprtes, ib, D^ath of Philip, 17, Th^ 
perplexity of the Castjlians on Joanna's incapacity for govern- 
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ment, 1^. Ferdinand gains the regency and the good will of 
the Castilians by his prudent administration, 21. Oran and 
other places in Barbary annexed to this kingdom by Ximenes, 
23. Ximenes appointed re^^ent by Ferdinand's will until the 
arrival of Charles V. 31. Charles assumes the regal title, 35. 
Ximenes procures its acknowledgment, 36. The nobility de- 
pressed by Ximenes, 38. The grandees mutiny against Xi- 
menes, 40. The mutiny suppressed, ib. Ximenes resumes 
the grants made by Ferdinand to the nobles, 41. The bold 
reply of Ximenes to the discontented nobles, 43. Other as- 
sociates in the regency appointed with Ximenes at the instiga- 
tion of the Flemish courtiers, 44. Xinienes dies, 54. Charles 
acknowledged King by the Cortes, on his arrival, with a reser- 
Tation in favour of his mother Joanna, 5d. The Castilians re- 
ceive unfavourable impressions of him, ib. Disgusted by his 
partiality to his Flemish ministers, 57. Sauvage made chan- 
cellor, 57. William de Croy appointed archbishop of Toledo, 
58. The principal cities confederate, and complain of their 
grievances, 61. The dergy of, refuse to levy the tenth of 
benefices granted by the Pope to Charles V. 80. Interdicted, 
but the interdict taken oflP, by Charles's application, ib. An 
insurrection there, 8 1 . Increase the disaffection, 82. Cardinal 
Adrian appointed regent, on the departure of Charles for Ger- 
many, 86. The views and pretensions of the commons, in their 
insurrections, 209. The confederacy called the Holy Jnnta 
formed, 211. The proceedings of which are carried on in the 
name of Queen Joanna, 213, Receives circulatory letters from 
Charles for the insurgents to lay down their arms, with promises 
of pardon, 215. The nobles undertake to suppress the insur- 
gents, 221. Raise an army against them under the Conde de 
Haro, 225. .Haro, gets possession of Joanna, 226^ Expedients 
by which they raise money for their troops, 227. Unwilling to 
proceed to extremities witli the Junta, 228. The army of the 
Junta routed and Padilla executed, 232, 233. Dissolution of 
the Junta, 236. The moderation of Charles towards the insur- 
gents on his arrival in Spain, 245. He acquires the love of the 
Castilians, 246. See Spain. 

Catherine of Aragon, is divorced from Henry VIII. of England, 
III. 69. Dies 160. 

Catlierine d Boria, a nun, flies from her cloister, and marries 
Martin Luther, II. 342. 

CatheriTHT^i Medici. See Medici. 

Cam, peace concluded there between Pope Paul IV. and Philip 
II. of Spain, IV. 257. ' 

(Jercamp, negociattons for peace entered info there, betvfeen 
Philip 11. of Spain, and Henry 11. of France, IV. 281. 090, 
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The negociations removed to Chateau Cambresis, 295. See 
Chateau Cambrens* 

^Characters of men, rules for forming a proper estimate of them, 
III. 313. Applied to the case of Luther, ib, 

Charles IV. Emperor of Germany, his observations on the man- 
ners of the clergy, in his letter to the arch- bishop of Metz, 
11. 137. Note, 

_ * 

Charles V. Emperor, his descent and birth, II. 1. How he came 
to inherit such extensive dominions, 2. Acknowledged Prince 
of Asturias by the Cortes of Castile. 17. His father Philip 
dies, ib. Jealousy and hatred of his grandfather Ferdinand 
towards him, 23. Left heir to his dominions, 26. Death of 
Ferdinand, ib. His education committed to William de Croy, 
Lord of Chievres, ib, Adrian of Utrecht appointed to be his 
preceptor, 27. The first opening of his character, 29. As- 
sumes the government of Flanders, and attends to business, ib» 
Sends Cardinal Adrian to be regent of Castile, vvho executes it 
jointly with Ximenes, 34. Assumes the regal title, 35. His 
title admitted with difficulty by the Castilian nobility, 37. 
Persuaded to add associate regents to Ximenes, 44. His 
Flemish court corrupted by the avarice of Chievres, 47. Per- 
suaded by Ximenes to visit Spain, but how that journey is re- 
tarded, 48, 49. The present state of his affairs^ 49 Con- 
cludes a peace at Noyen with Francis I. of France, and the 
conditions of the treaty, ib. Arrives in Spain, 52. His un- 
grateful treatment of Ximenes, 53. His public entry into 
Valladolid, 55, Is acknowledged King by the Cortes, who 
vute him a free gift, 56. The Castilians receive unfavourable 
impressions of him, ib. Disgusts them by his partiality to his 
Flemish ministers, 57* Sets out for Aragon, 58. Sends his 
brother Ferdinand to visit their grandfather Maximilian, ib. 
Cannot assemble theCortes of Aragon in his own name, 59^ 
The opposition made by that assembly to his desires, ib. Re- 
fuses the application of Francis I. for restitution of the king- 
dom of Navarre, 60. Neglects the remonstrances of the Casti- 
lians, 61. Death of the Emperor Maximilian, ib. View of 
the present state of Europe, 68. How Maximilian was ob- 
structed in securing the Empire to him, 63. Francis I. as- 
pires to the Imperial crown, 64. Circumstances favourable 
to the -pretensions of Charles, ib, 68. The Swiss Cantons es- 
pouse his cause, 69. Apprehensions and conduct of Pope 
LeoX. on the occasion, 70, 71. Assembling of the diet at 
Francfort, 72. Frederic duke of Saxony refuses the offer of 
the empire, and votes for him, 73, 74. And refuses the pre- 
sents offered by his ambassadors, 75. Concurring circum- 
-^lances which favoured his election, 76. His election, ib. 
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Signs and confirms the capitulatioa of the Germanic body, 77« 
78. The election notified to him, 78. Assumes the title of 
Majesty, 79. Accepts the Lnperia] dignity offered by the 
Count Palatine, ambassador from the Electors, 80. The Ciergy 
oi^ Castile refbse the tenth of benefices granted him by the 
Pope, ib. Procures tiie interdict the kingdom is laid under for 
refusal, to be taken off^ 81. Empowers Cardinal Adrian to 
hold the Cortes of Valencia, 82. The nobles refuse to assemble 
without his presence',. 82, 83. Authorises the insurgents there 
to continue m arms, ib. Summons the Cortes of Castile to 
meet in Galicia, ib. Narrowly escapes with his Flemish mi- 
nisters from an insurrection on that account, 84. Obtains a 
donative from the Cortes, 85. Prepares to leave Spain, and 
appoints regents, 86. Embarks, ib. Motives of this journey, 
97. Rise of the rivalship between him and Francis L 88. 
Courts the favour of Henry VIII. of England and his minister 
Cardinal Wolsey, 96. Visits Henry at Dover, 97. Promises 
Wolsey his interest for the papacy, 08. Has a second inter- 
view with Henry at Graveiines, Q9. Offers to submit his dif- 
ferences with Francis to Henry's arbitration, ib. His magnifi- 
cent coronation at Aix-la-Chapelle, 100. Calk a diet at Wonns, 
to check the reformers, 101. Causes which hindered his es- 
pousing the party of Martin Luther, 161. Grants Luther a 
safe-conduct to the diet of Worm?, ib. An edict published 
against him, 163. His embarrassment at this time, 167. Con- 
cludes an alliance with the Pope, 171. The conditions of the 
treaty, 172. Death of his minister Chiev res, and its advan- 
tages to him, 173. Invasion of Navarre by Francis, ib. The 
French dr.iven out, and their general L'Esparre taken prisoner, 
174. War declared against him by Robert de la Marck» lord 
of Bouillon, who ravages . Luxemburg, 176, 177. Reduces 
Bouillon, and invades France, ib. His demands at th« con- 
gress at Calais, 179. Has an interview with Cardinal Wolsey 
at Brnges, and concludes a league with Henry VIII. against, 
France, 181. Pope Leo declares for him against France, 185, 
The French driven out of Milan, 189> 193. Visits England in 
his passage to Spain, ) 97. Cultivates the good-will of Cardinal 
Wolsey, and creates the F^arl of Surrey his high admiral, 198. 
Grants the island of Malta to the Kni^ts of St John, expelled 
from Rhodes by Solyman the Magnificent, 200. Arrives in 
Spain, 203. A retrospect of his proceedings in relation to the 
insurrections in Spain, 215. Issues circulatory letters for the 
insurgents to lay down their arms with promises of pardon, ib. 
His prudent moderation, towards the insurgents, on his arrival 
in Spain, 245. Acquires the love of the Castilians, ib. Bnters 
into a league with Charles Duke of Bourbon^ 254^ Why he 
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did not eodeavour to get Wolsey elected Pope, 259. Inyades 
Quienne aod Byrguodly^ but without success^ 2^3. His troops 
in Milan mutiny for want of pay, but are pacified by Morone, 
^65* Undenakea an invasion of Provence, 283. Orders Pes* 
cara jbo besiege Marseilles, 2B4. Pescara obliged to fetire« ib. 
Disconcerted by the French over-running the Milanese again» 
286. The revenues of Naples mortgaged to raise money, 269. 
His troops defeat Francis, and take him prisoner at the battle 
of Pavia, 299' His aflected moderation at receiving the news, 
300. Avails himself of a treaty concluded between Lannoy 
and Pope Clement^ but refuses to ratify it, 507. His army in 
Pavia mutiny, and are obliged to be disbanded, 307, 308. His . 
deliberations on the proper improvement of his disadvantages, 
ibn His propositions to Francis, 310. After many delays 
grants Sforsa the investiture of Milan, 313 Moroni's in« 
trigues betrayed to him by Pescara, 315. Orders Pescara to 
continue bis negociations with Moron^> ib. His rigorous 
treatment of Francis, 320. Visits Francis, 321. His kind re«» 
ception of the Duke of Bourbon, 322. Grants Bourbon the 
dutchy of Milan, .and appoints him general in chief of the Im- 
perial anoy there, 323. Fruitless negociations for the delivery 
of Francif, 324. Treaty of Madrid with Francis, 325. Deli- 
vers up Francis, 330. Marries Isabella of Portugal, 332. An 
alliance formed against him at Cognac, 346. Sends am- 
bassadors to Francis to require the fulfilment of the treaty 
of Madrid, 34<9. Prepares for war against Francis, 350. 
The pope reduced to an accommodation with him, 355. The 
exhausted state of his finances, 357. His troops under Bour- 
bon distressed and mutinies for want of pay, ib, Bourbon 
as^auhs Borne 9tnd is slain, but the city taken, 268« The 
Prince of Orange genera) on Bourbon's death, takes the castle 
of St. Angelo, and the Pope prisoner, 371. The Emperor's 
conduct on that occasion, 372. His dissensions with the Pope, 
bow far favourable to the reformatiout 375. His instructions 
to the diet at Spires» t^. His manifesto against the Pope, and 
letter to the Cardinals, 376. France and England league 
against him. III. 3. Is refused supplies by the Cortes of Cas- 
tile, 9. Delivers the Pope ibr a ransom, ib. His overtures to 
Henry and Francis* U* Their declaration of war against 
bim, 13. Is challenged by Francis to single combat, 14. 
Andrew Doria revolts from Francis to him, 21. . His forces de- 
feat the French in Italy, 23. 2Q* His motives for desiring an 
accommodation* 27. Concludes a separate treaty with the 
Peipet, 29* Terms of the peace of Cambray concluded with 
Francis by the mediation of Margaret o£ Austria and Louise of 
France, 30* Bemvbs on thfi advantages gained by him in 
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•^ this treaty, and on his conduct of the war, 31. Visits Italy, 
36. His policy on his public entrj'^ into Barcelona, 37. Has 
an interview with the Pope at Bologna, ib. Motives for his 

• moderation in Italy, 38. His treaties with the states of, 39. 
Is crowned King of Lombardy and Emperor of the Romans, 
41. Summons a diet at Spires to consider the state of religion, 
43. His deliberations with the Pope, respecting the expe- 
diency of calling a general council, 45. Appoints a diet at 
Augsburg, 47. Makes a public entry into that city, ib. His 
endeavours to check the reformation, ib. Resolute behaviour 
of the Protestant princes towards him, 49. His severe decree 
against the Protestants, 50. Proposes his brother Ferdinand 

• .^o be elected King of the Romans, 52. Is opposed by the 
Protestants, 53. Obtains his election, 54. Is desirous of an 
accommodation with the Protestants, 57. Concludes a treaty 
with them at Nureraburg, 58. Raises an army to oppose 
the Turks under Solyman, and obliges him to retire, 59. 

■ Has another interview with the Pope, and presses him to 
call a general council, 60. Procuresa league of the Italian 
States to secure the peace of Italy, 63. Arrives at . Bar- 

' celona, 64. His endeavours to prevent the negociations 
and meeting between the Pope and Francis, 67. Under- 
takes to expel Barbarossa from Tunis, and restore Mu- 
ley Hasccn, 97. Lands in Africa, and besieges Goletta, 100, 
101. Takes Goletta, and seizes Barbarossa's fleet, 102, 103. 
Defeats Barbarossa> and takes Tunis, TOI-, 105- Restores Mu- 
ley Hascen, and the treaty between them, 106. The glory 
acquired by this enterprise, and the delivery of the Christian 
captives, 108. Seizes the duchy of Milan on the death of 
Francis Sforza, 122. His policy with regard to it, 1-23. Pre- 
pares for war with Francis, ib. His invective against Francis at 
Rome before the Pope in council, 125. Remarks on this tran- 
saction, 126. Invades France, 130. Enters Provence, and 
finds it desolated, 136. Besieges Marseilles and Aries, 137. 
His miserable retreat from Provence, 139. His invasion of 
Picardy defeated, 141. Is accused of poisoning the Dauphin, 

• 142. Improbability of its truth, 143. Conjectures concern- 
' ing the Dauphin's death, ib. Flanders invaded by Francis, 

144. A suspension of arms in Flanders, how negociated, l45. 

• A truce in Piedmont, 146. Motives to these truces, 147. Ne- 
- gociation for peace with Francis, 1 50. Concludes a truce for 

ten years at Nice, 152. Remarks oo the war, 153. His in- 
terview with Francis ib. Courts the Friendship of Henry 
VIII. of England, 160. Indulges the Protestant Princes, 161. 
Quiets their apprehensions of the Catholic league, 167% His 
troops piutiny, .169. Assembles the Cortes of Castile* 170, 
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> ' Destroys the ancient constitution of the Cortes^ 172. In^tanc^ 
of th^ haughty spirit of the Spanish grandees, 173. Desirea 
permission of Francis to pass through France to the Nether- 
lauds, 182. His reception in France, 184. His rigorous treats 
ment of Ghent, 186, . 187. Refuses to fulfil his engagements 
to Francis, 188. Appoints a friendly conference between a 
deputation of Catholic and Protestant divines before the diet 
at Hatisbon, 212 Result of this conference, 214. Grants a 
private exemption from oppressions to the Protestants, 217* 
Undertakes to reduce Algiers^ 224. Is near being cast away 
by a violent storm, '227. Lands near Algiers, 228. His sol- 
diers exposed to a violent tempest ,and rain, 229. His fleet 
shattered, 230. His fortitude under these disasters, 233. 
Leaves his enterprise^ and embarks again, ib^ Is distressed with 
another storm at sea, ib. Takes advantage of the French inva^ 
sion of Spain, to obtain subsidies from the Cortes> 242. His treaty 
with Portugal, 245. Concludes a league with Henry VIIL 

, 247. Particulars of the treaty, 249. Over-runs Cleves, and 
his barbarous treatment of the town of Duren> 253. His be- 
haviour to the Duke of Cl'eves, 254. Besieges Landrecy, ib. 
Is joined by an English detachment, ib. Is forced to retire^ 
255. Courts the favour of the Protestants, 259. His nego- 

. ciations with the Protestants, at the diet of Spires, 261, Pro^ 

' cures t))e concurrence of the diet in a war against Francis, 
265. Negociates a separate peace with the King of Denmark, 
268. Invades Champagne^ and invests St. Disier> 276. Want 
of concert between his operations and those of Henry> who now 
inyades France, 276. Obtains St. Disier by artifice, 278. 
His distresses and happy movements 280, 281. Concludes a 
separate peace with Francis, '282. His motives to this peace, 
283. His advantages by this treaty, 285. Obliges himself 
by a private article to exterminate the Protestant heresy, 286. 
is cruelly afflicted with the gout, 289. Diet at Worms, 291. 
Arrives at Worms and alters his. conduct toward the Protes- 
tants, 294. His conduct on the death of the Duke of Orleans, 
298. His dissimulation to the Landgrave of Hesse, 31 L 
Concludes a truce with Solyman, 323. Holds* a diet at Ratis-^ 
bon, 325* His declaration to the Protestant deputies, 329. 
His treaty with the Pope, concluded by the Cardinal of Trent, 
tb. His circular letter to the Protestant members of the Ger- 
manic body, 331. The Protestants levy an army against him, 
334. Is unprepared against them, 341. Puts them under 
the ban of the Empire, 343. The Protestants declare war 
against him, 344. Marches to join the troops sent by the 
Pope, 348. Farnese, the Pope's legate, returns in disgust, 
349. His prudent declension of an action with the Protes- 
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tanto, 352. Is joined by his Plemisli troops, 35 S. l*ir6|MMal4 
of peace made by the PinotestantSy 365. Their army disperse, 
360. His rigotxHiB treatment of the Pmtestant Princes, 368. 
Bismisiies part of his army, 372. 1* he Pope recals his troops, 
tk His reflection» on Fiesco'ft insurrection at Genoaj 399. Is 
alarmed at the hostile preparations of Francis, 3^1 Death of 
Framiis, 397. A parallel drawn between him and Francis, ib. 
Consequences of Francises death to him, 40 1 « Marches against 
the Elector of Saxony, 402. Passes the Elbe, 405. Defeats 
the Saxon army, 40d. Takes the Elector prisoner, ib. His 
harsh reception of him, 410. Invests Wittemberg, 41 1. Con- 
demns the Elector to death by a court-martial, 413. The 
Elector by treaty surrenders the Electorate, 415. The harsh 
terms imposed by him on the Landgrave of Hesse, 420: His 
baaghty reception of the Landgrave^ 423. Detains him pri- 
soner, 425. Seises the warlike stores of the league, 430. His 
cruel exactions, 431. Assembles, a diet at Augsburg, 434. 
Intimidates the diet by his Spanish troops, ib. Re-establishes 
the Romish worship in the churches of Augsburg, 435. Seises 
Placentiai 440. Orders the diet to petition the Pope for the 
return of the council to Trent, 443. Protests ligainst the conn- 
cil of Bologna, 445. Causes a system of faith to be prepared 
for Germany, 447. Lays it before the diet, 4494 The Interit^ 
opposed, 451. And rejected by the Imperisll cities, 456. Re- 
duces the city of Augsburg to submission, 458. Repeats the 
same violence at Uim, 459. Carries the Elector and Landgrave 
with him into the Low (Countries, 460. Procures his son Philip 
tobe fecognised by the states of the Netherlands, 46 1 . Establish^ 
es the hutrim there, 463. Re-assembles the diet at Augsburg, 
under the influence of his Spanish troops, IV. 9. The city of 
Magdeburg refuses to admit the Intetitn, and prepares for 
resistance, 18. Appoints Maurice Elector of Sa^rony to reduce 
it, 1^. Promises to protect the Protestants at the council of 
Trent, 21. Arbitrarily releases Maurice and the Elector of 
Brkndenburg iVom their engagements to the Landgrave for the 
recovery of his liberty, 22. Endeavours to secure the Edripire 
for his son Philip, 24. His brother Ferdinand- i^fnses to re- 
sign his pretensions, 25. Besieges Parma, but is repulsed, 32. 
Proceeds rigorously against the Protestants, 35. Endeavours to 
support the council of Trent, 36. Puts Magdeburg under the 
ban of the Empire, 37. Absolves the city, 42. Is involved 
in disputes between the cooncil and the Protestant deputies, 
concerning their safe conduct, 45. Begins to suspect Maurice 
of Saxony, 60. Circumstances which contributed to deceive 
him with regard to Maurice, ib. Maurice takes the field 
against him, 63. Maurice seconded by Henry IL of France, 
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65. Ris distress and coosternatioiii 07. An ine#ecttml n^go* 
ciation with Maurice, f)8. Flies from Inspruck, 73* Releases 
the Elector of Saxony, 74* h solicited to satisfy the demands 
of Maurice, 84^ His present difficulties^ ib. Refuses any 
direct compliance with the demands of Mauricei 89. Is dis* 

Sosed to yield by the progress of Maurice's operations^ ib. 
lakes a peace with Maurice at Passau, 9^. Reflections on 
this treaty^ 93. Turns his arms against France^ 100. Lays 
siege to Metz, 103. Is joined by Albert of Brandenb^g^ 
100. His army distressed by the vigilance of the Duke 
q£ Guise, 108. Raises the siege, and retires in a shattered 
concKtion^ 110. Cosmo di Medici asserts his independency 
•gainst him, 112. Siena revolts against himi ib. k deject- 
ed at his. bad successi 116. Takes Terrouane, and demo- 
lishes it, 125« Takes Hesden, ib. Proposes h\i son Philip 
m a husband to Mary Queen of England, 158. Articles of the 
marriage, 1 42. Marches to oppose the French operations, 1 5 1 • 
Is defeated by Henryi 152. Invades Picardy, 1.53. Grants 
Siena, subdued by Cosmo di Medici, to his son Philip, 164. A 
diet at Augsbui^, opened by Ferdinand, 173. Leaves the in* 
tevior administration of Germany to Ferdinand, 177. Applies 
Affain to Ferdinand to resign his pretensions of succession to 
Philip, but is refused^ 178. Recess of the diet of Augshnrg on 
the subject of religion, 181. A treaty concluded between 
Pope Paul IV. and Henry II. of France against him, 201. Re- 
signs his hereditary dominions to bis son Philip, ib. His mo- 
tives for retirement, 203. Had long naeditated this resigna- 
tion» 206. The ceremony of this deed, 206. His speech on 
this occasion, 209. Resigns also the dominions of Spain, 212« 
His intended retivement into Spain retarded, 214. A truce for 
five years <^oncluded with France, 2 1 6. Endeavours in vain to 
secure the Imperial crown for Philip, 230( Resigns the Impe- 
rial crown to Ferdinand, 231. Sets out for Spain, ib. His 
arrival and reception in Spain, 232. Is distressed by his son's 

■ mi^grateFul neglect in paying his pension, 233. Fixes his re- 
treat in the monastery of St. Justus in Plazencia, 234. The 
situatioh of this monastery and his apartments, described, ib. 
Contrast between t^e conduct of Charles and the Pope, 235. 
His manner of life in his retreat, 28 1 . His death precipitated 
by his monastic severities, 284. Celebrates his own funeral, 
285. Dies, 286. His character, ib. A review of the ^ate 
of Europe during his reign, 304. His acquisitions to the crown 

. of Spain, 309. - 

Chateau Cambresis] the conferences for peace between Philip II. 
of Spain, and Henry IL of France, removed thither from Cer- 
aunp^ IV. 295. The peace retarded by the demand of Eliza- 
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beth of Englaind for restitation of Calais, zb. Particulars of tfa« 
treaty signed there between England and France, 297- Terms 
of the pacification between Philip and Henry, 300. 

Chercgato, nuncio from the Pope to the diet at Nuremburg^ his 
instructions, II. 27 !• Opposes the assembling a general 
council, 273. 

Cliievres, William de Croy, lord of, appointed by Maximilian to 
superintend the education of his grandson Charles, II. 26. 
Adrian of Utrecht made preceptor under him, 27. His direc- 
tion of the studies of Charles, 29. His avarice corrupts the 
/ Flemish court of Charles, 4-7. Negociates a peace with France, 
49, 50. Endeavours to prevent an interview between Charles 
and Ximenes^ 51. Attends Charles to Spain, 52. His ascen- 
dency over Charles, 5d» His extortions, 58. His death and the 
supposed causes of it, 173. 

Christians, primitive, why averse to the principles of toleration, 
IV. 182. 

Clement VII. Pope, his election, II. 259. His character, ib. 
Grants Cardinal Wolsey a legatine commission in England for 
life, 200. Refuses to accede to the league against Francis^ 
264*. Labours to accommodate the di&erebces between the 
contending parties, ib. His proceedings with regard to the re- 
formers, 277. Concludes a treaty of neutrality with Francis, 
292. Enters into a separate treaty with Charles after the battle 
of Pavia, and the consequences of it, 307. Joins in an alliance 
with Francis Sforza and the Venetiaas, against the Emperor, 
346. Absolves Francis from his oath to observe the treaty of 
Madrid, 347. Cardinal Colonna sFcizes Rome, and invests him 
in the castle of St Angelo, 355. Is forced to an accom- 
modation with the Imperialists, ib. His revenge against the 
Colonna family, 359. Invades Naples, ib. His territories in- 
vaded by Bourbon, and his perplexity on the occasion, 362. 
Concludes a treaty with Launoy viceroy of Naples, ib. His 
consternation on ^Bourbon's motions towards Rome, 366. 
Rome taken, and himself besieged in the ca<$tle of St. Angelo, 
369. Surrenders himself prisoner, 371. The Florentines re- 
volt against him. III. 4. rays Charles a ransom for his liber- 
ty, with other stipulations, 10. Makes his escape from con- 
finement, 11. Writes a letter of thanks to Lautrec, ib. Is 
jealous of the intentions of Francis, and negociates with Charles, 
18. His motives and steps towards an accommodation, 27. 
Concludes a separate treaty with Charles, 29. His interview 
with the Emperor at Bologna, 37. Crowns Charles King of 
Lombardy and Emperor oi the Romans, 41. His representa- 
tions to the Emperor against calling a general council, 45. Has 
another interview with Charles at Bologna, and the difficulties 
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rkised by him to the calling a general council^ 60. Agrees to 
Q league of the Italian States for the peace of Italy, 62. His 
interview and treaty with Francis, 67. Marries Catherine di 
Meflici to the t)uke of Orleans, ib. His protraction of the af- 
fair of the divorce solicited by fienry VIII. 68. Reverses 
Cranmer*8 sentence of divorcfj under penalty of excommunica- 
tion^ 69, Henry renounces his supremacy, ib. His death, 70. 
Betlections on his Pontificate> 71. 

Clergy, Romish, remarits on the immoral lives of, and how they 
contributed to the progress of the Reformation, 11. 136, 137. 
The facility with which they obtained pardons, 138. Their 
usurpations in Germany, during the disputes concerning in* 
vestiturcs 14-1. Their other opportunities of aggranoiasing 
themselves there, 142. Their personal immunities, ib. Their 
encroachments on the laity> 143. The dreadful effects of 
spiritual censures, 144, Their devices to secure their usurpa- 
tions, 145. The united effect of all these circumstances, 150. 
Oppose the advancement of learning in Germany, 155. 

Clcves, invaded and over-run by the Emperor Charles V. III. 252. 
Cruel treatment of Duren, 253. Humiliating submission of the 
Duke, ib. 

Cnipper doling, a leader of the Anabaptists at Munster, an account 
of. III. 76, 77. See Anabaptists. 

Cognac, an alliance formed there against Charles V, by the Pope, 
the Venetians, the Buke of Milan, and Francis I. ll. 346. 

Cciiigny, admiral, governor of Picardy, defends St. Quintin against 
the Spanish general Emmanuel Philibert Duke of Savoy, IV. 
245. His brother D'Andelot defeated in an endeavour to join 
the garrison, 247. But D'Andelot enters the town, ib. His 
character, 252. The town taken by assault, and himself taken 
prisoner, 253. 

Cologne^ Ferdinand, King of Hungary and Bohemia, bfother to 
the Emperor Charles V. elected King of the Romans by the 
college of Electors there. III. 54. 

•- — — Herman, Count de Wied, Archbishop and Elector of, 
inclines to the Reformation, and is opposed by his canons, who 
appeal to the Emperor and Pope, III. 297. Is deprived and 
excommunicated, 322. Resigns, 370. 

Colonna, Cardinal Pompeo, his character and rivalship with Pope 
Clement VII. II. 354. Seizes Rome, and invests the Pope in 
the castle of St. Angelo, 355. Is degraded, and the rest of the 
fiamily excommunicated by the Pope, 359. Is prevailed on 
by the Pope, when prisonei: with the Impt»tialists, to solicit his 
delivery, HI. 9. 

— '-^ — IVisprr, the Italian general, h^!s character, II. 186. Ap- 
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S>inted«to commaDd the troop? in the invesion of Milan,* i^^ 
rives the French out of Milan, 189. His army how weafeen- 
ed at the death of Pope Leo X. 191. Defeats Maresbal de 
Lautrec, at Bicocca, 19^5. Reduces .Genoa, 196. The bad 
state of his troops when the French invade Milao^ 257. I» 
enabled to defend the city by the ill conduct of Bonnevet the 
French commander, 258. Dies, and is succeeded by Lannoy, 
2f64. 

Conchiihs, an Aragonian gentleman, employed by Ferdinand of 
Aragon, to obtain Joanna's consent to his regency of Castile, 
tl. 11. Thrown into a dungeon by the Archduke Philip, ib. 

Caitfession of Augsburg* drawn up by Melancthon, III. 48. 

Constance, the privileges of that city taken away by the Empe- 
ror Charles V. for disobedience to the Ai/erim, III. 457. 

Corsairs of Barbary, an account of the rise of, III. 92. See 
Algiers, Barbarossa. 

Cortes of Aragon, acknowledges the Archduke Philip's title to the 
crown, II. 3. Not allowed to assemble in the name of Charles 
y. 59. Their opposition to his desires, 60. Is prevailed on 
by the Emperor to recognise his son Philip as successor to that 
kingdom. III. 245. See Spain. 

— — of Castile, acknowledges the Archduke Philip's title to the 
crown, II. 3. Is prevailed on to acknowledge Ferdinand Re- 
gent^ according to Isabella's will, S. Acknowledges Philip 
and Joanna King and Queen of Castile^ and their son Charles, 
Prince of Asturias, 17. Declares Charles King, and votes hini 
a free gift, 56- Summoned by .Charles to meet at Compostella 
in Galicia, 83. Tumultuary proceedings thereupon, 84. A 
donative voted, 85. Lo^es all its influence by the dissolution of 
the Holy Junta, 2^9. Its backwardness to grant supplies for the 
Emperor's wars in Italy, 357. Refuses his pressing solicitations 
for a supply. III. 9* Assembled at Toledo to grant supplies 
to the Emperor, 170. The remonstrances of, 171. The an- 
cient constitution of, subverted by Charles, 172: See Spain,, 

of Valencia, prevailed on by the. Emperor Charles V. to 

acknowledge his son Philip succesijor to that kingdom. III. 245. 
See Spain, 

Cortona, Cardinal di^ governor of Florence for the, Pope, e^^pelled 
by the Florentines, on the Pope's captivity. III. 4. ' 

Cosmo di Medici. See Medici. 

Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, annuls the noarriage of Henry 
VIII. with Catherine of Aragon# which Was refused to Henry 
by the Pope, III. 69. His sentence Teversed by the Pppe^ ib. 

Creipy, peace of, between the Emperor and Francis, III. 282.- 

Croy, William de, nephew to Chieyres, made archbishop of l^o- 
ledo, by Charles V. 11. 58. Dies, 238. 
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lyAlhert, John, expelled from his kingdom />f Ndvart^ by Fer- 
dinand of Aragon, II. 23. Invades Navarre, but is defeated 
by Cardinal Ximenes, 45. 

lyAlembert, M. his observation on the order of Jesuits, III. 205. 
Note. 

lyAndelot, brother toColigni, is defeated by the Duke of Saxony 
in an endeavour to succour St. Quintin, IV. 247. But enters 
the town with the fugitives, ib. The town taken by assault, 
253. 

Dauphin of France, eldest ison of Francis I. lis deliverbd up.with 
the Duke of Orleans to the Emperor Charles V. in exchange 
for his father, as hostages for the performance of the treaty of 
Madrid, II. 330. His death imputed to poison. III. 142. The 
most probable cause of it, 1 43. 

' ^ late Duke of Orleans, second son to Francis I. com- 

' mands an army, and invades Spain, III. 241. Is forced to 
abandon the siege of Berpignan, 243. Is dissatisfied at the 
peace of Crespy, 288. Makes a secret protestation against \\.,ib. 
of France, son of Henry IL contracted to Mary the 


young Queen of Scotland, III. 442. Is married t<> her, IV. 272. 

Denmark, a summary view of the revolutions in, during the six- 
teenth century> IV. 334. 

' — King of, joins the Protestant league at Smalkalde, III. 

166. • 

De RetZi Gardinaly ■ writes a history of Fiasco's conspiracy while 
a youth. III. 389- Nete, 

Diana of Poitiers* mistress' to Henry II. of France, assists the 
Guises fn pers-uading' Henry to an aVliance with Pope Paul IV. 
against the Emperor IV. 198. Induces 'Henry to break the 

t treaty of Vaucelles, 223.' Marries her ^and-daughtef to one 
of Montmorency's sons, 279. Joins Montmorency agiti'nst the 
Guises, ib. 

Doria^ Andrew, assists Lautrec in subduing Genoa, III. 7. Con- 
quers and kills Moncada in a sea-engagement before the har- 
bour of Naples, It. His character, 19. Is disgusted with the 
behaviour of the Fi^nch, 20. Revolts to the Emperor, 21. 
Opens to Naples a commuaidation by sea, 22. Rescues Ge- 
noa from the French, 23. Restores the government of, to the 
citizens, 24. The respect paid to his memory, 26. Attends 
the Emperor Charles in his disastrous expedition against Al- 
giers, 227. His partial fondness for his kinsman Giannetino^ 
575. His narrow escape in Lavagna's infiurrection, 386. Re- 
:tUrn6.'oa Lavagna's death, and the dispersion 'of his party, 388., 
^ee Genoa Hud'Lavagna, ' '• 
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Horia, GiannetinO) his characier. III. 375. Is murdered by 
Lavagna's conspirators, 386. 

Dcver, an interview there between Henry .VIII. and the Empe« 
ror Charles V. II. 97. 

Dragtit, a corsair, commands the Turkish fleet which ravages the 
coast of Naples, IV. 115. 

Du Prat, Chancellor of France, his character, II. 253. Com- 
mences a law-suit against Charles Duke of Bourbon, for his 
estate^ at the instigation of Louise the King's mother, ib. 

Duelling, the custom of, how rendered general. III. 15. Its in- 
fluence on manners, ib. 

Duren in Cleves, taken by the Emperor Charles V. the inhabi* 
tants put to the sword, and the town burnt. III. 253* 

E 

Eccius, an adversary of Ldther'sy hokls a public disputation with 
him at Leipsic, on the validity of the papal authority, II. 1 24. 

Ecclenastical censures of the Bomish church, the dreadful effects 
of, II. 1 44. 

Ecd&iaiHcal Reservation^ in the recess of the diet of Augsburg^ 
remarks ou^ III. 58. 

Edinburgh plundered and burnt by the Earl of Hertford, III. 277. 

Edward VI. of England, his character, IV. 140. 

E^imti count of, commands the cavalry at the battle of St. 
Quintin, and puts Montmorency's troop^ to flight, IV. 248, 
249. Engages Marshal de TermeSi and defeats him by the 
casual arrival of an English squadron, 274. 

BQfpt, how and by whom added to the Ottomaii Empire, II. 65. 

JEhrenberg, the castle of, taken by Maurice of Ssucony, IV. 7 1. 

Bignotz, a faction in Geneva so termed, an account ofy III. 1 1 9. 

Elizq,1)e^h^ sister of Mary, her accession to the crown of England^- 
IV. 29 1 , Her charaaer, ih. Is addressed by Philip of Spain, 
and Henry of France, for marriage, 292. Her prudent con- 
duct between them, 293. How determined against Henry, ib. 
Her motives for rejecting Philip, 294. Returns Philip aa eva- 
sive answer, 295. Demands restitution of Calais at the con- 
ferences at Chateau Cambresis, ib. Establishes the ProtesUnt 
religion in England, 296< Treaty between her and Henry 
, signed at Chateau Cambresis/ 297. 

Emmanuel Phi liberty Duke of Savoy. See Savoy* 

England, by what means that kingdom was freed from the Papal 
supremacy^ and received the ditctrines of the Reformation, HI. 
70. Mary, Queen of, married to Prince Philip, son of the Em- 
peror Charles V. contrary to the sedse of > the nati6n, IV. 145. 
The marriage ratified by Parliamentu ib, li reluctantly engag- 
ed by Philip, now King of Spain, in the war against France, 
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242. Mary levies money by her prerogative to carry on the 
vi^ar, 243^ Calais tajken by the Duke of Guise, 266. Guisnes 
and Hames taken^ ib. Death of Mary^ and accession of Eliza- 
beth, 290, The Protestant religion established by Elizabeth, 
296. Treaty with France signed at Cha(ea«i Cambresis, 297. 
Its interior strength how increased by the conduct of Henry 
VIII. 315. Its power no longer fruitlessly wasted on the con^ 
tinent, 3 1 8. Alteration of its conduct towards Scotland, 3 1 9. 

Enguien, the count de, besieges Carigoan, III. 270. Desires of 
Francis permission to engage Guasto, 268. Defeats Oaasto in 
a pitched battle, 272. 

Etard de la Mark, ambassador of Charles V. to the diet of Frank- 
fort, his private motives for thwarting the pretensioQS of Fran- 
cis I. of France to the Imperial crown, II. 76. Signs the ca- 
pitulaftion of the Germanic body on behalf of Charles, 77. 

Eragmus, some account of, II. 156. Preceded Luther in his cen- 
sures against the Romish church, ib. Concurs with him in his 
intentions of reformation, 157, Motives which checked him 
in this, ib, 

Escuriai, palace of, built by Philip II. in memory of the battle of 
St. Quintin, IV. 255. 

Europe, a short view of the state of, at the death of the Emperor 
Maximilian, 11. 62. The contemporary monarchs of all, illas* 
trious at the time of Charles V. 102, 103. The method of car- 
rying on war in, how improved beyond the practice of earlier 
ages, 227. The sentiments of, on Charles's treatment of the 
IV>pe, III. 1. A revjew of the state of, during the reign of ihe 
Emperor Charles V. IV. SOi. The remarkable change in, at 
this period, 305,^ How a^cted by the revolt of Luther against 
the church of Rome, 321. 

Euiemi, King of Algiers, engages Barbarossa in his service, and 
is murdered by him, III. 93, 94. 

Excommunicaiion in the Romish church, the originsil institution of, 
and the use made of it, II. 144. 


Famese, Alexander his unanimous election to the Wpacy, III. 
71. See PaulUl. 

" ' ' Cardinal, accompanies the troops sent by the Pope to 
the Emperor, against the army of the Protestant league. III. 
349. Returns disgusted, t^. Leads the troops home again by 
tfee Pope's order, 373. Contributes to the election of Cardinal 
di Monte to the Papacy, IV. 6. 

Famese Octavio, grandson of Pope Paul III. endeavours to sur- 
prise ]^arma, and enters into treaty with the Emperor, |V. 3. 
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Is confirmed ia Parma, by Julius, 29. Piocures in alliance 
with France, 31. Is attacked by the Imperialists, Jbut success- 
fully protected by the Fiench, 32* Piacentia restored to him 
by Philip II. of Spain,. IV. 258, 

Famese Petei' Lewis, natural son of Pope Paul IIL obtains of 
his father, the dutchies of Parma and Piacentia, III. 300. 
His character, 438. Is assassinated,. 4-39. 

Ferdinand King of Aragoa,. how he acquired hi^ kingdoms, II. 2. 
Invites his daughter Joanna, and her husband, Philip. Archduke 
of Austria, to Spain, 3. Becomes jealous of PhiUp, 4. Carries 
on his war with France vigorously, notwithstanding Philip's 
treaty with Lewis, 6. , His Queen Isabella dies, and. leaves him 
regecu of Cas'ile, under restricvions, 7. Resigns the kingdom 
of Castile, and is acknowledged Regent by the Cortes, 8.. His 
character, ib, His maxims of government odious to the.Casti- 
lians, 9. ; Required by Philip to resign his regency, 10» Joan- 

. na's letter of consent procured by him, intercepted, by Philip, 
and herself confined, 1 1. Is deserted by the Castilian nobi- 
lity, ib. Determines to exclude his daughter from the succes- 

. sion by marrying, 12. Marries Germaine de Foix, niece t6 
Lewis XII. of France, 1 3. A treaty between him and Philip, 
at Salamanca, by which the regency of Castile is jointly vested 

, in them, and Joanna, 14. Prevails on Henry YIJ. of England 
to detain: Philip for three months, when driven oo that coast, 
15' The Ca^tilians declare against him, ib. Resigns the re- 
geircy. of Castile by treaty,, 16. Interview between him and 
.lPh)lip» »^» Is absent, at Naples, when Philip djed, 21,. Re- 
turns and gains, with the regency of Castile, the good-will of 
the natives by his prudent administration, 2^. Acquires by 
dishonourable means the kingdom of Navarre,' 23- How he 
destroytjd his constitution, 24. Endeavours to dimitiish his 
grandson Charles's power, by a will in favour of FerdinaDd> 24, 
25. Alters his will in favour of Charle.s, 26. I>ve% ib* .Re- 
view of his administration, 31. Ximenes appointed, by his 
will, regent of Castile, until the arrival of Charles V. ib. 

Ferdinand, second son of Philip Archduke of Austria, born, II. 5. 
Left regent of Aragon, by his grandfather Ferdinand, 25. This 
fevoked.by a subsequent will, by which he obtainsi only a pen- 
sion, 26. Discontented with his disappointMetit, 'he is taken, 
to Madrid under the eye of Cardinal Ximenes, 35. » Sent by 
Qharles V. to visit their grandfather Maximilian,, 58. Is elect- 
ed, King of Hungary and Bohemia, 374. Signs a de^d called 
the Reverse, ib. The Emperor endeavours to get him elected 
King of the Romans, III. 52. He is opposed by the Protes- 
tants, 53. Is crownied King of the Romans,, 54. Forms a 
cpQ^deracy against t^e An^Ji^aptists at Munster^ 82* ' Opposes 
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the restoration of Ulric Duike of Wurtemberg, 87. Recognises 
#118 title, and concludes a treaty with him, 88. His kingdom of 
Hungary wrested from him by John Zapol Scaepius, 21 8. Be- 
sieges the young King Stephen and his mother in Buda, but is 
'.defeated by the Turks, 222. His mean ofiers of submission to 
the Porte, ib. Which are rejected, 225. Courts the favour of 
the Protestants 262. Opens the diet at Worms, 291. Re- 
quireH it to submit to the decisions of the council of Trent, 
292. Agrees to pay a tribute to Solyman for Hungary, 
423. Encroaches on the liberties of Bohemia, 431. His 

• rigorous treatment of Prague, 433. Disarms the Bohemians, 
434. Obtains the sovereignty of the city of Constance, 463. 
Invades Transylvania by invitation of Martinuzzi, TV. 47* 
.< obtains the resignation of Transylvania from Queen Isabella, 
,48. Orders Martinuzzi to be assassinated^ 52. Enters into ne- 
goctation with Maurice on behalf of the £mperor, 82. His 
motives for promoting the Emperor's agreeing with Maurice, 
85. . Isabella and her son Stephen recover possession of Tran- 
sylvania, 1 28. Opens a diet at Augsburg, and excites suspi- 
cions in the ProtQstants, 173. The Emperor leaves the internal 
administration of German affairs to him, 177. Is again appli- 
ed to by the Emperor to resign his pretensions of succession to 
Philip, but reixmes, 178. Endeavours therefore to gain the 
friendship of the diet, 1 80. Again refuses the Emperor^s M>Ii-' 
citations, 230. Charles resigns the Imperial crown to him, 
231. Assembler the college of electors at Frankfort, which 
acknowledges him Emperor of Germany, '268. The Pope re- 
fuses to acknowledge him, ib. 

Feudal government, a view of, as it existed in Spain, II. 210. 

JPs'efco, Count of Lavagna. See Zravogna. 

— Jerome, engages in his brother's conspiracy, and fails in 

securing Andrew Doria, III. 386. His imprudent vanity on 
his brother's death, 387. Shuts himself up in a fort on his es- 
tate> 389. Is reduced and put to death, 396. 

Flanders. See Netherlands*. 

Florence, the inhabitants of, revolt against Pope Clement VII. pn 
the news of his captivity, and recover their liberty. III. 4. 
Are reduced to subjection to Alexander di Medici, by the Em- 
peror, 41. Alexa^nder di Medici, Duke of, assassinated by his 
kinsman Lorenzo, 155. Cosmo di Medici advanced to the so- 
vereignty, 157. Cosmo supported by the Emperor, defeats 
the partisans of Loreiizo, 158. Cosmo asserts his independen- 
cy on the Emperor, IV. 1 12. 

Fonseca, Antonio de, commander in chief of the ibrces in Spain, 
ordered by Cardinal Adrian to besiege the insurgents in Sego> 
via, II. 207. Is denied liberty of taking military stores, by 
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the inhabitants of Medina del Campo« zB. Attack^ and almost 
burns the whole town^ 208. Is repulsed, ib. His bouse at 
Valladolid burnt, ib. 

France, the acquisitions of that kingdom, during the reign of the 
Emperor Charles V. IV. 311. The character of the people 
of, 313. The good consequences of the civil wars in that 
kingdom to the rest of Europe, 3 1 5, 

Frtmcis I. King of France, concludes a peace with Charles V. and 
the conditions of the treaty, II. 4^, 50. Send* a fruitless em- 
bassy to Charles for the restitution of Navarre to the young king, 
6a Aspires to the Imperial crown at the death of Maximilian. 
. 64. Reasons by which he supported his pretensions 65« Re- 
marks on the equipages of his ambassadors to the German 
States, 67. His pretensions adopted by the Venetians, 6d. 
Loses the election, 77. Rise of the rivalship between him 
and Charles, 8$. Courts the favour of Cardinal Wolsey, 95. 
Promises Wolsey his interest for the Papacy, 98. Has an in- 
terview with Henry VIH. of England, ib. Wrestles with 
Henry, and throws him, 99, NoU. His advantages over Charles, 
at the commencement of hostilities between them, 167. Con- 
cludes an alliance with the Pope, 171. Invades and reduces 
Navarre, in the name of Henry D' Albert, son of John, the 
former King, 176. The French driven out by the impru- 
dence of L'Esparre their genera), who is taken prisoner by the 
Spaniards, 176. Betakei^ Mouson from the Imperialists, 178. 
Invades the Low Countries, but,loAes the opportunities of suc- 
cess by imprudence, ib. Rejects the demands of Charles at 
the congress at Calais, 180. A league concluded between 
Charles and Henry VHL against him> 181. His imprudent ap- 
pointment of theMarechal deFoix to the government of Milan, 
184. De Foix attacks Reggio, but is repulsed by thegovernor 
Guicciardini the historian, 185. The Pope declares against 
him, ib. His emb^iTassments on the invasion of Milan, 1 86. 
His mother seizes the money appointed for payment of the 
Milanese troops, 187. Milan taken, and the French driven 
out, 189. Levies a body of Swiss, 193. Who insist on giv- 
ing a precipitate battle to the Imperialists, which i& lost, 195. 
War declared against him by Heniy VIII.. 196. His expe- 
dients to supply his treasury, 197. The plan pursued by him 
to resist the incursions of the English, 199. Picardy invaded 
by Henry, ib. The Venetians league with the Emperor 
against him, 249. To which Pope Adrian accedes, ib. His 
expeditious movement against the Milanese, 250. Disconcert- 
ed by the Duke of Bourbon's conspiracy, iL Taxes hkn with 
betraying his cause, which Boorboa denies, 252. Boiurbou 
escapes to Italy, and Francis returns, i6. Appoints the Adr 
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miral 6o»niiFet to .eommand against the Milanese, QS6. PI- 
cardy iitvaded by the Duke of Suffolk^ who is driven back, 
262* Reputes th^ invasion of Guienne and Bii^gundy by 
I iCh^rke^ 2^. .Hissuec^sft^l dose of ihe campaign^ 2^. His 
; prudenfc care U> disappoint 'the Imperialists in their invs^uon of 
rPiK^venee, 264* Assembles an:arniyy which causes the Impe- 
fiajasta to retke Srdm 'Marseilles, ih Determines to invade 
the'^Ii^afiese> 2a6» ^.Appoints his mother Louise regent during 
his absence,' 267. Eoters Milan and takes poss^ession of the 
citVi 2884. Advised by Bonnvvet. ta besiege Pavia, 290. His 
vigoroUSi attacks on Paviai ib, • Concludes a treaty of neutrality 
vt^ith Rotpe Clement, 292. His im|)radert( invasion of Naples, 
29S. ftesoltesi.by Bonnivet's advice^ ta attack Bourbon's ar- 
my* advanced tothe celkf of Fayia, ^Q. Is routed at ^he 
: baVie ofl PsKvia, 2^. Is taken prisoner, :29d. Is9eqtto>the 
.c^tW Oif .PizzichiUWie under the custody of Don Ferdinand 
r-Al^r/^?)^ W0> Utiwe^ the propositionsjmade.tQ hifii by Chir>*les, 
S1 1; Is carried >td ISpain on his desire of a> personal intet^iew 
M^ijth;Charies>,;3J2. Is rigoroiwly treated in Spaift, 3*20. Falls 
dapgeroMsly ill, »6.: In 'Visited by Gharle^^ 321. Resolves to 
resign his kingdom, 325. Is delivered from this captivity by 
the treaty 4)f Madrid, 327. His secret protestations against 
th^. validity of tbi^ treaty, 329. Matries the Queen of Portu- 
gal, 330. Recovei3 his liberty, ^nd the Dauphin and the 
Duke pf Orleans- delivered up hostages (0 Charles for the per- 
fornaance of the treaty of Mad«d, ib. Writes a letter of ac- 
knowledgment to Henry VIU. of 'f^ngland, 344. His reply 
.jto the Imperial ambassadors, ib. Enters into a league with 
the Pope, the Venetian^ ^nd Sforza, against Charles, 346. 
Is absoU'ed from- his oath, to observe the treaty of Madrid, 347. 
Jlis behaviour to the Bmperor's second embassy, 349. Is dis- 
pirited by his fornter ill success, 350; Enters into a treaty 
with Henry 'VIII. of England against the Emperor, III. 3. 
Successes of his general Lautrec in Italy, 7. His reply to the 
Emperor's overtures, 12. • Declares war against him, and chaU 
lenges him to single combat, 13, 14. Treats Andrew Doria 
ill, who revolts from him to the Emperor, 21. His army, un- 
der Salu<^s, driven out of Italy, 23. His troops in Milan 
routed, 26. His endeavours towards an accommodation, .27. 
Terms of the peace at Cambray, concluded by the mediation 
of his mother Louise and Margaret of Austria, 30. Remarks 
on the sacrifices made by him in this treaty, and on his con- 
duct of the war, 31. Leagues secretly with the Protestant 
Princes, $S, His measures to elude the treaty of Cambray, 
64. His Qegociations with the Pope, 65, His interview 
i»nd treaty with the Pope, 67. Gives the Duke of Orleans 
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• in marriage to Caiherine di Medici/ -68. « 'Ne^omtes : a treaty 
with Francis Sforzsi, Duke of Mfliin^ 110.' His envoy Mer- 
veille executed at MiUn for tnurder^ 111. Is disappoint- 
ed in his endeavours to negociate' altiancc^s againfst ^ EnTpe- 
ror, t5. Invites Melancthon to 'PHrfs> M2.= ••Evidences' his 
aeal for the Romish religion, 113. Causes of -his, quarrel' ti^ith 
the Duke of Savoy, lid. Seiaes-the Ddke's terrtiori^efr,' 117, 
His pretensions to the dutehy of Mil4n, onr the deatk of I^i'an- 
cis Sforza, 122. The Emperor's invtjctive against hirtJ before 
the Pope in council, I^. Is invaded by Charles 130. His 
prudent plan of defence, 131-.' Joins the* army under Mont- 

. morency, 139. Death of thd > Daiiphin, 1 42: Obtains a de- 
cree of the parliament of Paris against'tbe Emperor, 144. In- 
vades the Low Countries, 145. A suspension of arms in Flan- 
ders, and how negociatcd," «6. A trdee' in* Pifedmont, 146. 
Motives to these truces, 147. Concluded an alf^nie^ Wrth So- 

, lynian the Aiagniiicent, 148. Negociaiions for a -p^ace^with 

• the Emperor, 150. Concludes. a truce for ten yeays at' Nice, 
152. Reiiections on the War, ib. His interview with (Sharles, 

• -153. Marries Mary of Guise to Jarhes V.,of Se^landy \W, 
Refuses the offers of the deputies of Ghent, 179. Informs 
Charles of the oftier made by ihem, ib. Grants the Emperor 
leave to pass through France to the Netherlands, 1 83. His re- 
ception of the Emperor, 1-84, Is deceived by the Emperor in 

• f^efspect to Milan, 18§- His ambassador to the Porte, Rincon, 
murdered by the Imperial gpDvernoF of the Milanese, 2SS. Pre- 
pares to r^sc^nt. the injury, 239. Attacks the Emperor with 
five armies, 241. His first attempts rendered abortive by the 
imprudence of the Duke of Orleans, 243. Renews his ne'go- 
ciations with SultaimSolyman, 250: Invades the Low Coun- 

- • tries, 25^2. Forces the- Emperor to raise the siege of Landrdcy, 

254. Dismisses Bacbaros^ia, 270. Gives the Count d'Enguien 

. permission to enga^ Guasto, 272.- Relieves Paris, in danger 

jof being surprised by the Eraperor, 281.. Agrees to a sepa- 

- |!ate peace with Charles, 282. . Henry's haughty return to* his 
overtures of peace, 287. Death of the Duke of Orieans, 298. 

• Peace of Campe, 398. Perceives a necessity of checking 
. tHe Emperor's ambitious des>igns, 392. Forma' a general 

league against him, ib. Dies, 397. His life and character 

summarily compared with those of Chailes, ib. Consequences 

of his death, 401. 
Fremeis II. his accession to the crown of France, and character, 

IV. 302. 
Franqfoi% the diet of, assembled for the choice of an Emperor at 

the death of Maximiban, *IL 72< Names and views of the 
! iplcctprs, 72, 73. The Empire offered to Fredericjc of Saxony. 
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'73. Who rejects it» with his r«a.4oil&» s74. . Chuses Ch^le^ V. 
Emperor, 76. His coofirmatioH of the Gt^rniafiic priyiic^g^ re- 
quired and agreed to> 77. CJity .of» embraces the r^f^rmed re- 
ligion, 270. The college of Electors assembled there by- Fer- 
dinand, who is acknowledged £mpierorK>f Germany, IV. 258. 

Frederick Duke of Saxouy assembles with the other £lecu>r» at 
the diet of Francfort, to chuse an jEmperor, II. 72. The Em- 
pire offered to him, 73. Rejects it, and yo^c^sfpr Charles V. 
74. Refuses the presents of the Spanish ambas^dors> ib» 

. This disinterested behaviour confirmed by the testimony of his- 
torians, 75. Note. Chuses Martin Luther philosophical pro- 
fessor at his university of Wittembiirg> 108. Encouraires Lu- 
ther in his opposition to indulgeQces, 2 10. Protects him 
against Cajetan, 117. Causes Luther to be -seized a^ bis return 
from the diet at Worms, and. conceals him at W.artb^rg* 163. 
Dies, 342. ' 

Frfg090, the French ambassador to Venice, murdered by the Mar- 
quis del Guasto, the Imperial governor .of the Milanese* 'III. 

238. ' 

proHsperg, George, a German noblemai)^ some account of> he joins 
the army of Charles V. IL 356. . 

...... ^ ■ 

.■■ ... . • 

General of the Jesuits^ an inquiry inta his office apd 4e«f3|i>tic au- 
thority, III. 195. • . r . 

Genevai an account of its revolt agaipst the Duke of Savov^ III. 
118. / 

Genoa, reduced by Lautrec, the French general,, III. 7, The 
French endeavour to prejudice its trade in favour 6i Savona, 
20. Is rescued from U>e French- by Andrew Doria, 2^*- The 
government of, settled by the disinterestedness of Doria, ib. 
The honour paid to Doria's memory, 26. .Is visited by the 
Emperor, 37. A scheme formed to overturn the constitution 
^f, by Fiesco Count of Lavagoa, 374. He assembles liis ad- 
herents, 378. The conspirators, sally forth from Lavagna's 

. palace, 38 K Deputies sent to know Lavagna's terms^ 382. 
Lavagna drovimed 3S7. The .insurrection ruined by the im- 
prudence of his brother Jerome of Fiesco, ib. The CKinspirators 
disperse, 386. Jerome reduced agd put to death, 3P6. 

Germanada, an association ii9 Vajeociay so termed^ on what oc- 
casion formed, IL 240. Refuse to lay down their arms ib» 
Their resentment levelled at the nobility, who raise an army 
against them, 240. Defeat the nobles in -several actions, 242. 
But are routed and dispersed by them, ib» 

^erniqn^, st?Li^ of, at the death of Maximil jap, II. 63. Cbarl^ 
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V. efS^ain, arid Fraircir I. ctf France, form pretensions to the 
Imperial crowii, 64. Their respecti-ve reasons offered in fa- 
vour of their claims, 65, §6. ' Views and interests of the other 

• European States in relation to the competitors, 68. Henry 
VIII. of England advance* a cla'mi, 69. But is discouraged 
firom prosecuting it, 70. How the papacy was likely to bfe 
aflfected in the choice of an Emperor, ib. Advice of Pope Leo 

• X. to the German Princes, 7 1 . Opening of the diet at Franc- 
fort, 72. In whom the election of an Emperor is vested, ih, 

- Views of the Electors, ib^ The Empire offered to Frederick 
of Saxony, 73.- Who rejects it, and his reasons, ih, Charles 

• V. chosen, 76. The capitulation of the Germanic privileges, 
■ confirmed by him, 77. Charles sets out for, 86. Charles crown - 

• edatAix-la-Chapelle, 100. Comnftencement of the Reformation 
there, by Martin Luther, 402." Treatment of the bull of ex- 
communication published against Luther, 127. The usurpa- 

' tions ofthe clergy there, during the disputes concerning in* 
' vestitures, 140. The clergy of, meistly foreigners, 14^. The 
benefices of^ nominated by the Pope, 147. The expedient of 
the Emperors for restraitiing this power of the Pope, ineffectual, 
148. The great progress of Luther's doctrines in, 268. 
Grievances of the peasants, 333. Insurrection in Suabia, 334, 
335. The memorial of their gtievances, ih. The insurrection 
quelled, 336. Another insurrection in Thuringia, ih. How 
the h<HMe of- Austria became so formidable in, 373. Pro* 
ceedtags relating to the Reformation there, 375. Great pro^ 

• greftft df the Reformation there, III. 42. Ferdinand King oiT 
Hungary and Bohemia, brother to Charles V. elected King of 
tlie Ronnans, 52. The Protestant religion e^ablished in Saxony, 

. T©7. The Protestant religion established in the Palatinate, 302. 
The league of Smalkalde raise an army against the Emperor^ 
3*6. Are put under the ban of the Empire, 343. The Pro- 
testant army dispersed. S66, The Interim enforced by the 
Emperor, 458. Maurice of Saxony raises an army, and de- 
clares in favour of the Protestants, IV. 64. Maurice favoured 
even l>y the Catholic Princes, and why, 84'. Treaty of Passau, 
between the Emperor and Maurice of Saxony, 92. Truce 
betweerv tfce Emperor and Henry of France, 2 ! 6. Charles re- 
signs the Imperial crown to his brother Ferdinand, 231. 

GAen^ an insurrection there^ III. 174. The pretensions of the 
citizens^ 175. Form a confederacy a^inst the Queen-doivagef 
of Hungary, their governess, 176- Their deputies to the Eni- 
peror, how treated by him, 177. Offer to submit to France, ib. 
Is reduced by Charles, 1 86. 

Ghibeline faction in Italy, a View of, 11. 354. 

Giron, Don Pedro de, appointed to the command of the army of 
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the Holy Juiita, II. 224. Resigbs liis commissioci^ and Padillii 
replaced, 227. 

Goklta in Africa, taken by the Emperor Charles V; III. 102* 

Gonzago, the Imperial governor of Milan, procores CandNitalTar* 
n«^ to be assassinated, and takes possessioH' of Piacentia for 
the Emperor, III. 459. Prepares to seize Parma, IV. 29. • Is 
re|3ulsed by the French^ 32. 

Goiter, sent by Francis L King of France, to negociate a peace 
with Charles V. II. 49. 

Granvelle, Cardinal, his artifice to prevail on the Count de Saii- 
cerre to surrender St. Disier to the Emperor, III. 278. En- 
deavours to lull the Protestants into security with regard to the 
Emperor's conduct toward thesii, 310. Is commissioned by 
Philip to address the assembly at the Emperor's resignatiron of 
his hereditary dominions, IV. 212. 

Gravelines, an interview there between the Emperor Charles V. 
and Henry VIII. of England, 11. 99. 

Gropper, canon of Cologne, is appointed a manager of the Pro- 
testant and Catholic conferences before the diet at Ratisbon^ 
111. 212. Writes a treatise to compose the differences between 
them, 213. The sentiments of both parties on this work, 214. 

Grana£?a> archbishop of, president of the council of Castile,- his im- 
prudent advice to Cardinal Adrian, relating to the insurrection 
in Segovia, II. 206. 

GuoBto, the Marquis del> appointed governor of Milan, by the 
Emperor, III. 1 40. Procures Rtncon, the. French ambassador 
to the Porte, to be murdered on his journey thither, 238. De- 
fends Carigoan against \he French, 271. Defeated by d'£n- 
guien in a pitched battle, 273. 
Guicciat'dini, his account of the publication of Indulgences con- 
tradicted, II. M2, 113. Note. Defends Reggio against the 
French, 185. Repulses an attack upon Parma by the French, 
1 9 1 . His sentiments of the Pope's treaty with Lannoy viceroy 
of Naples, 363. 
Guise, Francis of Lorrain, Duke of, is made governor of Metz by 
Henry II. of France, IV. 102. His character, i6. Prepares 
to defend it against the Emperor, 1 03. His brother d'Aumale 
taken prisoner by the Imperialists, 106. The Emperor raises 
the siege, 110. His humane treatment of the distressed and 
sick Geromns left behind. 111. Persuades Henry to an alliance 
^th Pope Panl IV. 197. Marches with troops into Italy, 236. 
Is unable to eftect any thing, 237. Is recalled from Italy after 
* the defeat of St. Qnintin, 256* His reception in France, 262. 
Takes the field against Philip, 263. Invests and takes Calais 
from the English, 266. Takes also Guisnes and Hames, ib, 
Takea^ ThionviUe in Luxembourg, 27 3v 


index: 

Guise, Mary of, married to James V« of Scotlaod, lit.' Wh 

Frustrates the intended marriage between her daughter Mary 

and prince Edwahl of England, Q69» 
Gurk, Cardinal de, why he favoured the election of Charles V. 

to the< Irhperiai crown, IL 76« Signs the capitulation of the 

Germanic body on behalf of Charles, 77. 
Ousjnan, chancellor to this Kmperor Ferdinandi is sent to Pope 

Paul IV. to notify the election, who refuses to see himi IV. 

268, 269. 

H 

Hathburght city of, embrac€fs the- reformed religion, II. 270. 

Haro, the Conde de, appointed to command the army of the Cas^ 
tilian nobles against the Holy Junta II. 225. Attacks Torde- 
siltas, and gets possession of Queen Joanna, 226i Routs the 
army of the Junta, and takes Padilla prisoueri who is executed, 
233. 

ffascen Aga, deputy- governor of Algiers^ his piracies against the 

. Christian states, III. 224. Is besieged in Algiers by the Em- 
peror Charles V. 226. Makes a successful saliyi 228. The 
Emperor forced by bad weather to return back again^ 232. 

Hta/radin, a potter's son of Lesbos, commences pirate. III. 92. 
See Barbarossa, 

Heathens, ancient, why the principles of mutual toleration were 
generally admitted among them, IV. 183. 

Heldo, vice chancellor to Charles V* attends the Pope's nuncio to 
SmalkakJe, III^ 163. Forms a Cathblic league in opposition to 
the Protestant one, 1 66. 

Hemy II. King of France, his motives for declining an alliance 
with Pope Paul III. against the Emperor, III. 4'4'2. Pix>cOres 
for Scotland a peace with England, IV. 31. The young Queen 
Mary contracted to the Danpbin, and sent to France for edu- 
cation, ib. Enters into an alliance with Octavio Fameae Duke 

. of Parma, ib. Protests against the council of 'Trent, 33. Makes 
alliance with Maurice Elector of Saxon v, 56* Seconds the 
operations of Maurice 65, His army marches and setzes Metz, 
69* Attempts to surprise Strasburgb, 73. Is strongly solicit-* 
ed to spare it, 79. Returns, 80. The Emperor prepares for 

• War against him, lOl. In^igates the Turks to invade Naples. 

. 115. Terouanne taken aiid demolished by- 'Charles, 124, 
Hesdin taken, 125. Lead^' an army into the Low-»^Cotttatries 
against Charles, 126. Endeavours to obstruct the marriage 

' of Mary of England- with Philip of Spain, 14-8. ' The progress 
of his arms against the Emperor, 150. Engages Charlee, 152. 
Retires, ib, Cosmo di Medici, Duke of Florence, makes war 
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ttgainsthim^ \$b. Appoints Peter Stroszi commander of Wd 
a^myin Italy, 156. Stroz^i defeated^ \b% Siena t^keoi 161. 
.Pope Paul IV« makes overtures to an alliance with bim against 
the Emperor, 196« Montmorency's arguments against this 
alliance, 197. Is persuaded by the Guises to accept itj 198. 
Sends the Cardinal of Lorrain with pow/^rs to conclude it, ih. 
The Pope ^igoft the treaty, 201. A truce for five years con- 
cluded with the Emperor, 216. Is exhorted by Cardinal Carafia 
to break the truce, 220. Is absolved from his oath, and con- 
cludes a new treaty with the Pope, 222. Sends the Duke of 
Guitie into Italy, 236. The Constable Montmorency defeated 
and taken prisoner at St. Quintin, 249. Henry prepares far 
the defence of Paris, 250. St. Quintin.' taken by assault> 258. 
Collects his troops and negociates for assistance, 254. His 
ifind reception of the Duke of Guise, 262. Calais taken by 
Guise, 266. Empowers Montmorency to negociate a peace with 
Philip, 230. Honours him highly on his return to France^ ih. 
Writes to Queen Elizabeth with proposals of marriage, 292. 
How he failed in his suit, 293. His daughter married to Phijip, 
and his sister to the Duke of Savoy, 299. Terms of the treaty 
of Chateau Cambresis, 300. The marriage of his sister and 
daughter celebrated with great pomp, 302. His deaths ih* 

Hemy VII. of Eugtand, detains the archduke Philip and his 
duchess when driven on his. coast, three months, at the instiga- 
tion of Ferdinand, II. 15. 

Heury VIIL of England, sends an ambassador to Germany to pro- 
pose his claims to the Imperial crown, IL 69. Is discouraged 
from his pretensipns, and takes no part with the other competi- 
tors, 70. His personal character and political influence in 
Europe, 92. Entirely guided by Cardinal Wolsey, 94. Re- 
ceives a visit from the Emperor Charles. V. 97. Goes over to 
France to visit Francis, 98. Wrestles with Francis, and is 
thrown by him, 99, Nof€» , Has another interview with Charles 
at Gravelines, ib, Charles oilers to submit his differences with 
Franqis, to his arbitration^ 100. Publishes a treatise on the 
,Seven Sacraments, against Martin Luther, 165. Obtainsi of 
the Pope the title of Drfender of the Faith, ] 6Q. Takes part 
with Charles against Francis, 10$* Sends WoUey to negociate 
.8^9 accommodation between the Emperor and Francis, 179. 
Concludes a league, with Charles against Francis, 181. His 
avowed reasons for this treaty, ib» His private motives, 184. 
jDeclares war against Francis, 196. Is visited by Charles, 197. 
Makes descents upon the coast of France, 199. Advances 
with an army into Picardy, ib. Obliged to retire by tbe Duke 
de Vendome, ib. Enters into a treaty with the Emperor and 
Charles Duke of Bourbon, Q51, 252. How he raised supplies 


for his wars beyond the grants of his parliament, i^62. BeniB 
the Duke of Surflblk to invade Pieardy» who penetrates almostr 
to Paris^ but is driven back, ib. Engages to assist Charles in 
an invasion of Provence, 292. Causes c|f his not supporting 
the Imperialists^ 283. Eflfects of the battle of Pavia, and cap* 
tivity of Francis, on himj 303. Particulars of his embassy to 
Charles', 305. Concludes a defensive alliance with France, 
312. Is declared Protector of the* league of Cognac against the 
Emperor, 346. Hib motives for assisting the Pope against the 
Emperor, III. 2. Enters into a league with Francisi and re* 
nounces the English claim to the crown of France^ 3. Declares 
war against the Emperor, 13. Concludes a tnic^ with the 
Governess of the Low Countries, 19. Projects his divorce 
from Catharine of Aragon, 34. Motives which withheld the 
Pope from granting it, 35. Acquiesces in the peace of Cam-> 
bray, 36. Sends a supply of money to the Protestant league 
in Germany, 55. Procures his marriage to be annaUed by 
Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, 69. The divorce rever- 
sed by the Pope under penalty of excommunication, 70. Re- 
■ nounces the Papal supremacy, ib. Refuses to acknowledge 
any council called by the Pope, 89. Opposes James V* df 
Scotland marrying IVfary of Guise, 161. His disgust With 
Francis, and Intercourse with the Emperor, 1 62. Concludes a 
league with Charles, 247. Makes war with Scotland^ ib. 
Particulars of his treaty with Charles, 248. Invades France, 
and invests Boulogne, 276. Refuses the £mperor^s plan of 
operations, 282. Is deserted by the Emperor, ^87. Takes 
Boulogne, ib. His haughty proposals to Francis^ ii. Peace of 
Campe> 33B. Is succcN^led by his son Edward VI. 394^ A 
review of his policy, JV. 3 1 6. 

Herifofd, earl of, plunders and bums Edinburgh, III. 277. Joins 
Henry after, in his invasions of France, t^. 

ffesse^ the Landgrave of^ procures the restoration of his kiDsman^ 
Ulric Duke of Wurtemberg, III. 87. His views compared 
with those of the Elector of Saxony, 301. The Emperor's de- 
ceitful professions to him, 319. Quiets the apprehensions of 
the Protestant league with regard to the Emperor, ib. Is aff- 
pointed joint commander of the army of the league with the 
Elector of Saxony, 344. Their characters compared^ ib. 
Urges an attack of the Emperoo but is opposed by the Elector, 
351. His letter to Maurice Duke of Saxony, 360* The army 
of the league disperse, 360. Is reduced to accept harsh terms 
from Charles, 410. His humiliating reception by the Empe- . 
ror, 413. Is detained in. confinement, 417. His offers of sub- 
mission slighted by the Emperor, 451. Is carried by the Em- 
peror with him into the Netherlands, 459. Renews his endea- 
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vours for liberty, IV. 22. Charles releases arbitrarily *lhe Elec- 
tor of Brandenburgh, and Maurice, from their engagements to 
him, 23. Obtains his liberty by the treaty of Pas.«aUf 92. Is 
arrested by the Queen of Hungary, but freed by the Emperor, 
98. The effects of his confinement on him, 99. 

AetUerus, his account of Lewis XII. shewn to contradict the rela- 
tions given by Beilay and other French historians 6f the educa- 
tion of Charles V. it 27, Note, 

Holy Junta, See Junta, 

Holy League, against the Emperor Charles V. formed at Cognac, 
under the protection of Henry VIII. of England, II. 346, 347. 

Home, a potter's son of Lesbos, commences pirate, with his bro- 
ther Ha^^radin, III. 92. See Barbarossa. 

Hungary^ is invaded by Solyman the Magnificent, and its King 
Lewis 11. killed, II. 373. His successes, and the number of 
prisoners carried away, ib. The archduke Ferdinand elected 
King of, together with Bohemia, 374. John Zapol Scaepius 
wrest<t it firom Ferdinand, III. 217. Stephen succeeds on the 
death of his father Jt)hn, 219. Is treacherously seized by Soly- 
man, 222. See Isabella and Muriinazsi, 


James V. of Scotland, levies troops to assist Francis in Provence, 
•but his intention frustrated. III. 159. His negociations for 
marriage with Francis's daughter, 160. Marries Mary of 
Guise, ib. Dies, and leaves Mary his infant-daughter to suc- 
ceed him, 248. See Maiy. 

ffesuzts, the order of, by whom founded, II. 175. Character, of 
that order, ib. Character of Ignatio Loyola, their founder, IIL 
!9L The order confirmed by the Pope, ib. An examiuation 
mto the constitution of the oraer, 191. OfBce and power of 
their general, 195. The rapid progress of the order, 198. 
Engage in trade, and establish an empire in South America, 
201. Bad tendency of the order, ib. Are responsible for most 
of the pernicious eifects of Popery since their institution, 202. 
Advantages resulting from their institution, ib. Civilize the 
natives of Paraguay, 206. Their precautions for the indepen- 
dency of their empire there, 267. How the particulars of 
their government and institution came to be disclosed, 209* 
Summary of their character, 211. 

Indulgences, in the Romish church, the doctrine of, explained, IT. 
104. By whom first invented, ib, Martin Luther preaches 
against them, 109. Wrjtes against them to Albert Elector of 
Mentz, ib, A bull issued in favour of, 1>22. The sale of, op-^ 
pa<«ed in Switzerland by Zuinglius, 124. 
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ii^fantedo, Duke of, his haughty resentment of a casual blow 6n 
his horse. III, 173. Is protected by the Constable of Castile, iB. 

Innocent^ a young domestic of Cardinal di Monte, obtains his Car- 
dinals hat on his election to the Papacy, 'IV. 6. 

Inierim, a system of theology so called, prepared by order of the 
Emperor Charles V. for the use of Germany, III. 449. Is dis- 
approved of, both by Protestants and Papists, 451. 

Investitures, usurpations of the Bomish clergy in Germany, during. 
the disputes between the Emperors and Popes, concerning, II. 1 40. 

Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand, and mother of Charles V. visits 
Spain with her husband Philip Archduke of Austria, II. S. Is 
slighted by her husband, 4. . Her character, ib. Is abruptly 
lefl in Spain by her husband, 5. Sinks intp melancholy on the 
occasion, and is delivered of her second son Ferdinand, ib. Her 
letter of consent to her father's regency of Castile intercepted, 
and herself confined, II. Made pmi regent of Castile with 
Ferdinand and Philip, by the treaty of Salamanca, 14. Sets 
out for Spain with Philip, are driven* on the coast of England, 
and detained three months by Henry VII. 15. Acknowledged 
Queen by the Cortes, 17. Her tenderness to her husband in 
his sickness, and extraordinary attachment to his body when 
dead, 18. Is incapable of government, 19. Her son Charles 
assumes the crown, 35- The Cortes acknowledged her so* 
Kinff, with a reservation in her favour, 55* Her reception of 
Padilla, the chief of the Spanish malcontents, 213. The. Holy 
Junta removed to Tordesillas, the place of her residence, 214. 
Relapses into her former melancholy, i&. 'I'he proceedings of the 
HolyJunta carried on in her name, 215. Is seized by the Conde 
deHaro, 226. Dies, after near fifty years confinenaent,. IV. 207- 

John Zapol Scaepius, by the assistance of Sultan Solyms^n, esta- 
blishes himself in the kingdom of Hungary, III. 217- \^^yes 
the kingdonri to his son Stephen, 2! 8. See ilunga^, Isabella, 
and MartinuzzL 

Isabella, daughter of John 11. of Castile, and wife of Ferdinand 
King of Aragoh, her history, II. 2. Her concern at the 
Archduke Philip's treatment of her daugl^ter Joanna, 4. Her 
death and character, 7. Appoints Ferdinand regent qf Castile, 
under restrictions, ib> 

:— daughter to Sigismund King of Poland, married to 

John King of Hungary, HI. 218. Her character, 219. Is 
treacherously carried, with her infant sop, into Transylvania 
by Sultan Solyman, 221. The government of this province 
and the education of her son committed to her jointly witb 
Martinuzzi, IV- 46. Is jealous of Martinuzzi's infiuence, and 
courts the Turks, 47. Is prevailed on to resign Transylvania 
to Ferdinand, 49. Retires to Siliesia, 50. Eecovers possessioa 
of Transylvania, 128. 
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■tsahdlu of Porttlgal, married to the fimperor Charles V. 11. 332. 

Italy J consequences of the league between Pope Leo X. arid the 
Etiip^or Charles V. ttt, 11. 1 85. The characters df the Italians, 
Spaniards, and Frertch, contrasted, ib. State of, at the acces- 
sion of Cleftient VII. to thePapatcy, '270. Views bf the Italian 
States With respect to the Emperor afid Frhticis on the expul- 
sion df the Frfench from Genoa ahd the Milandsfe, 281. Their 
apprehensions oh the bkttlfe of Pavia aiid captivity of iFrancis, 
306. The prfnci()al States join in the Holy leagiie against the 
Empercrr, 346. Are disgusted at the tardiness of Francis, 353. 
A view of ihe Gbibtliiie faction, 354. Sentiments of the States 
of, oil the peace of Cani^biay, III. 33. Is visited by the Em- 
peror Charles V. 36. The motives of his moderation towards 
the States of, 38. A league among the States of, formed by 
Charles, 63. Pladtentia grtinted to Odtavio Farn'ese by Philip 
II of Spain, IV. 258. The investiture of Siena given by Philip 

• to Cosmo di Medici, 26 1 . The consequence of the^ grants, ih. 
Junta, Holy, a view of the confederacy in Spiiin, so termed, II.. 
■ 211. The afutfiority of Adrian disclarttied by, 212. Rem'oved to 

TordesH las, Wherfe i^tuechfi Joatrna resided, 2 1 3. Their proceed- 
ings carried on ih the name of Joarfna, 214. Receive letter*s 
from Charles to lay do^'h their arrms, with promises of pardon, 
215. Remf(yn«tT^nce 6f grievances drawn nf) by, 216. The 

• particulars of this renionsti*aiice, ^17. feemarks on t'h'e sjiirit 
of it, 221. Are inthfnidated from j^resintftig ft to Charles, 222. 
IVopo^ to deprive Cha^Mes of his toyailty during the life of 
Joanna, ih. Take the field, 224. Clraracter of their army, ih. 
The Qa^ii «eizfkl by the Conde de Haro, 226. How they ob- 
tained money to support theit army> 227. Losfe tiVne ih nego- 
ciating with the hbbtes, 22%. ^Propose to make theiv fVeace 
with Charles at the expente of the nobles, 2^0. Their irresolute 
condncti ^31. Their anhy defeated by Haro, and Padilla taken 
prifeotter, 232. Pad ilh executed, 2^3. ]His lifetteVs to hiswife, and , 
the city of Todelo, 234, Note, The ruiti of tlje confederacy, 236. 

Julius n. Pope, observations on the pontificate of, II. 135. 

III. Pope, his character, IV. 6. Bestows his Cardinal's hat 
infamously^ 7. Is avei*se to the calling a c^iincil, 8. Sum- 
mons one at Trent, 9. Asserts his supreAie authority pereriip- 
toriiy in the bull f6r -it, 20. Repents confiVming Octavio 
Farnese in Parma, 30. Requires Octavio to relinquish his al- 
liance with France, 51. The manner of his death, 176, 


La Chau, a Flemish gentleman, associ^fted by Charles V. with 
Cardinal Ximenes in the re^encv of Caslile, 11. 44. 
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Landrecy, siege of, by the Emperor Charles V. III. 254. Is 
abandoned by him, 255. 

Ldnnoy, mortgages the revenues of Naples, to supply the exigen-* 
cies of the Emperor, II. 289. Francis surrenders himself pri- 
soner to him at the battle of Pavia, 29 B. His cautious, disposal 
of him, 299. DeFivers him up in pursuance of the treaty of 
Madrid, and receives the Duke of Orleans and the Dai\phin, as 
hostages in exchange, 330. Is sent ambassador to Francis to 
require his fulfilment of the treaty of, 349. Concludes a trea^ 
ty with the Pope, 362. Marches to join the Imperialists at 

- Rome, where the troops refuse to obey him> III. 5. 

Lanuza, Don John de, made viceroy of Aragon, on the departure 
of Charles V. for Germany, IL 86. Composes the disturbances 
there, 24-2. 

Lavagna, John Lewis Fiesco, count of, his character. III. 37 6» 
Meditates subverting the government of Genoa, 377. His pre- 
parations, ib. His artful method of assembling his adherents, 
381. His exhortation to them, 382. His interview with his 
wife, 383. Sallies forth, 384. Andrew Doria escapes, 385. 
Deputies sent to know his terms, 386. Is drowned, 382. His 
brother's vanity ruins their design, ib. See FicKO, 

Lautrec, Odet de Foix, marechal de, the French governor of Milan, 
his character,' II. \84. Alienates the affections of the Milanese 
from the French, «6. Invests Reggio, but is repulsed by Guic- 
ciardini the historian, then governor, 185. Is excommunicated 
by the Pope, ib. The money for paying his troops seizexl by 
liouise of Savoy, 187. Is lefl by his Swiss troops, 188. 19 
driven out of the Milanese territories, 190. A new body of 
Swiss under him insist on giving battle to the Imperialists^ who 
defeat him, i94<. The Swiss leave him, ib. Retires into 
France with the residue of his troops, 196. Delivers up the 
Dauphin and Duke of Orleans in exchange for Fi-ancis I. as 
hostages for the performance of the treaty of Madrid, 33 1< Is 
appointed generalissimo of the league against the Emperor, HI. 
6. His successes' in Italy, 7. Motives which withheld him 
from subduing the Milanese, 8. Obliges the Prince of Orange 
to retire to Naples, 16. Blockades Naples, 17. His army 
vvasted, and himself killed by the pestilence^ 23. 

Learning, the revival of, favourable to the reformation of religion, 
11. 153. 

LeipsicJc, a public disputation held there by Martin Luther, and 
Eckius, on the validity of the Papal authority II. 124'. 

Leo X. Pope of Rome, his character, II. 70. His apprehensions 
on the election of an Emperor of Germany, at the death of 
Maximilian, 71. His counsel to the German Princes, ib* 
Grants Charles V. a tenth of all ecclesiastical benefices in Castile, 
80. Lays Castile under an interdict, but takes it off at the 
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instance of Charles^ ib. His conduct on the prospect of war 
between Charles and Francis, 90. Situation of the Papacy at 

' his accession, and his views of policy, 103. His inattention to 

' Martin Luther's controversy with the Dominicans, concerning 
Indulgences, ] 14. Is instigated against him, and summons 
him to Rome, 1 15. Desires the Elector of Saxony not to pro- 

' tect him, ib. Is prevailed on to permit Luther's doctrines to be 
examined in Germany, 116. Cardinal Cajetan appointed to 
try him, 2&. Issues a bull in favour of Indulgences, 122. A 
suspension of proceedings against Luther, and why, 123. Pub- 
lishes a bull of excommunication against hiin» 126. The po- 
litical views of his conduct between Charles and Francis, 176. 
Concludes a treaty with Francis, 170. Concludes a treaty a!so 
with Charles^ 171. The conditions of the treaty with Charles, 
172. Its consequences to Italy, 183. Is disappointed in a 
scheme formed by Moroni, chancellor of Milan, for attacking 
that dutchy, 1 84. Excommunicates Marechal de Foix for his 
attack of Reggio, and declares against France, 185. Takes a 
body of Swiss into pay, 1 86. The French driven out of the 
Milanese, 196. He dies, ib. The spirit of the confederacy 
broken by his death, ib, 

VAsparre, Foix de, commands the French troops in Navarre for 
Henry D^Albert, I J. 174. Reduces that kingdom, ib. His 
imprudent progress into Castile, 176. Is taken prisoner by 
the Spaniards, and the French driven out of Navarre, 177. 

Leonard, Father, forms a scheme of betraying Metz to the Im- 
perialists, IV. 166. Introduces soldiers clad like friars, 167. 
Is detected, 169. Is murdere^ by his monks, 171. 

Leoesque, Don, his account of the motives which induced the Em- 
peror Charles V. to resign his hereditary dominions, IV. 205. 
Note. 

Lewis II. King of Hungary and Bohemia, his character, II. 373. 
Is invaded and killed by Solyman the .Magnificent, ib. 

XIL King of France, receives homage of the Archduke 

Philip, for the Earldom of Flanders, II. 3. Concludes a treaty 
with him, while at war with Ferdinand of Aragon, 6. Bestows his 
niece Germain de Foix, on Ferdinand, and concludes a peace 
with him, 1 3. Loses the confidence of Philip on that occa- 
sion, 27. Note. Bestows his eldest daughter, already betrothed 
to Charles V. on the Count Angoul^me, ib. 

Leyoa, Antonio de, defends Paviafor^ the Emperor against Francis, 
II. 290. His vigorous defence, 291. Sallies out at the battle 
of Pavia, and contributes to the defeat of Francis, 297. Is left 
governor of Milan by the Duke of Bourbon, 360. Defeats 
the forces there, \\\. 26. Is appointed generalissimo of the 
Italian league, 63. Directs the operations of the inyasipn of 
France, under the Emperor, 131. Dies, 1 39. 
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Xdtcrature, its oblig^itions to the order of Jesuits^ III. 204. 

LorenZfO di Mfdici. See Medici. 

Louise of Savoy, mother of Frapcis I. of France, her charjtcter, II. 
187, 18)8. Her motives for s.eiziog the n>oiicy appointed for 
payment of J^arechjal Lautrec's troQps> 188. Cause of her 
aversion to the house of Bourbon, 251. Her,a,dvaAces toward 
3^ marriage wi,th Ch^Kles Duke of Bourbon,- rejcjctefl. by him, 
252. Determines to ruii? him, 253. InWigat,es a lawrsuit 
against hina for hjs estates, ib. Opes to dissuade. Francis from 
bis intended injvasion, oif.the Milanese, who will, not wait for 
her* 287, Is ^appointed regent during his absence, a6* Her 
pfudentt cgnduct on, the, defeat of Pavia, and captivity of her 

, spn Francis, 3.Q2. Concluf^^s a.defiei^sive alliance with Henry 
yiJL 312* Raijifies the tre^jy. of Madrid for the recovery of 
Ijijer son'sv liberty, 330,. Undertakes with Margaret of Savoy 
t9 accpnomojjE^te . the differeoice? between the. Emperor and 
Fraqcis, III. 2S» Articles of the peace of Carnbr,ay, 30. 

Lcn^oU, Ignatip, connmapd^the castle of Painpeluna in Navarre, 
and is ^founded in its defence, Ily 175. Hts enthusiastic turn 
of n)ind# ib* The fpupder of th^ society of Jesuits, ib^ Pre- 
vails on the Pope to establish the order. III. 191. An exa- 
mination into the constitution of the, order, 192. Office and 
power of the general, 194*, The rapid, progress of the. order, 
1 9.8>. See Jm^its, 

Lorraitii Cardinal of, persuades Henry II. of France, to accept 
tte offered, alliance with Pope PauJ IV. and is sent, to Roni^ 
to n^gpqiate it, IV. 199» His imprudent behaviour towards 
the duchess of Valentinois, 279» 

Lunenbyrfrh, Duke of,; avows the opinions of Luther,. II. 270. 

Luther, Martin, the happy consequences .of the opinions propa- 
gated by him, II. 107. Attacks Indulgences, 109. Hi&.birth 
and educs^tion, 107. C^Qsea philosophical professor at the 
university of Wittetnberg* 108.. Inveighs against; the pub- 
lishers of Indulgences, 1 10. W5rijtes.to Albert Etector of Mentz 
against them, ib. Composes thesis against. Indulgepces, ib. 
Is supported by the Ajugustiniaos, and, encouraged by. Fre- 
derick. Elector of Saxqqy, 111. Is. summoned to Rome by 
Pope. Leo, 1:15. ObtainSk .of the Pope leave to. have ;hi$. doc- 
trines, examined ^n Germany, 116. Appears before Cardinal 
Cajetan at Augsburg, ib. His resolute reply to the ,pereniptory 
order of Cajetan, to rejtract his, principles, 117* W/thd.raw4 
from Augsburg, and appfal? from the Pope ill-infOrmed, to .the 
Pope when better^ informed*' concerning him, 118.. Appeals 
to. a genei*ai council, 12U The death of -Miasimilian, how of 
service to him» 122. , Que^^tjonsithe Pap^l aiuh«i:ity.in.a pub- 
lic disputation, 124.. His opinions cocklemned>by the. univer- 
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fiities of Cologne and Loiivain^ 125. A bull of excommunica- 
tion published against him, 126. Pronounces the Pope to be 
Antichrist, and burns the bull, 127. Reflections on the con- 
duct of the Court of Rome toward him, 1 29. Reflections on 
his conduct, 131. Causes which contributed to favour his 
opposition to the chorch of Rome, 133. -Particularly the art 
of printing, 152. And the revival of learning, 153- He is 
summoned to appear at the diet of Worms, 161. A safe-con- 
duct granted him thither, ib. His reception there, 162. Re- 
fuses to retract his opiu ions, a^. Departs, 163. An edict pub- 
lished against him, ib» He is seized and concealed at Wartburg, 
1*6. Progress of his doctrines, 164. The university of Pans 
publishes a decree against him, 165. Wrote against by Henry 
Vni. of England, ib. Answers both, 166. Withdraws from 
his retreat to check the inconsiderate zeal of Carlostadius, 2*68. 
JJndertakes a translation of the Bible, 269. His doctrines 
avowed by several of the German Princes, 270. His moder- 
ate and prudent conduct, 341. Marries Cathei-ine a Bora, a 
nun, 342. The great progress of his doctrines among the Ger- 
manic States, HI. 42. Encouragers the Protestants dispirited 
by the Emperor's decree against him, 51. His concern at the 
practices of the Anabaptists at Munster, 82. Is invited to 
Leipsick, by Henry Duke of Saxony, 168. His opinion of 
Cropper's treatise to unite the Protestants and Catholics, 214. 
Dies, 313. Summary of his character, 314. Extract from 
his last will, 318. Note. See Protestants. A view of the ex- 
traordinary effects of his revolt from the church of Rome, oh 
that court, and on Europe in general, IV. 321. 
Luxemburg, invaded by Robert de la Marck, lord of Bouillon, IL 
177. Invaded and over-run by the Duke of Orleans^ III. 241.. 
Is again invaded by Francis, 252. 

n' 

Madiid, treaty of, between the Emperor Charles V. and his pri- 
soner Fraqcis I. King of France^ II. 326, 327. Sentiments of 
the public with regard to this treaty, 328. 

Magdeburg,, the city of, refuses to admit the Interim enforced by 
Charles V. and prepares for defence, IV. IB. Maurice Elector 
of Saxony appointed to redii^e it, 1 9. Is put under the ban 
of the pmpire, 37. The territories of, invaded by George of 
Mecklenburg, ib. The inhabitants defeated in a sally, 36. 
Maurice of Saixony afriVel and besieges the city, 39. Sur- 
renders, ih. The senate elects Maurice their Burgrave, 41. 

Mahmed, King of Tunis, history of his sons, III. 96. 

Majorca, an insurrection there, II. 242. Which is quelled with 
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difficulty, 243. The moderation of Charles towards ihe i^3ui> 
gents on his arrival in Spain, 245. 

Majesty, the appellation of, assumed by Charles V. on his election 
to the Imperial crown, and taken by all the other monarchs of 
Eurepe, II. 78. 

Malines, council of, an account of. III. 177. 

Malta, the island of, .granted by the Emperor Charles V. to the 
knights of St. John, expelled from Rhodes by the Turks, II. 
202. 

Mamelukes, extirpated by Sultan Selim 11^ II. 65» 

a faction in Geneva, so termed, some account of. III. 

119. 

Manuel, Don John, Ferdinand's an^bassador at the Imperial court, 
pays his court to the archduke Philip on Oqeen Isabella's death, 
II. 10. Intercepts Joanna's letter of consent to Ferdinand's re- 
gency of Castile, 11. Negociates a treaty between Ferdinand 
and Philip, 14. Declares for Maximilian's regency on Philip's 
death, 20. Is made Imperial ambassador at Rome, an^ con- 
cludes an alliance between Charles V. and Leo X. 171. Th? 
conditions of the treaty, 172. Procures Adrian of Utrecht; tp 
be elected Pope, 191. 

Marcellus |I. Pop^, his character, IV. 188. Dies, ib. 

Marciano, battle of, between Peter Strozzi and the Marquis dc 
Alarignano, IV. 158. 

Margaret of Austria, and Dowager of Savoy, aunt to Charles V. 
undertakes with Louise, mother of Francis I. of France^ to ac- 
commodate the differences between those two monarpns. III. 
28. Articles of the peace of Cambray, 30. 

Marignano, Marquis of, appointed commander of the Florentine 
army, acting against the French, IV. 155. Defeats the 
French army under Peter Strozzi, 158. Lays siege to Siena, 
/ 159. Converts the siege into a blockade, 160. Siena surren- 
ders, 161. Reduces Porto Ercole, 163. His troops ordered 
into Piedmont by the Emperor, ih. 

March, Robert de la, Lord of Bouillon, declares war against the 
Emperor Charles V. II. 177. Ravages Lu^emberg with French 
troops, 178. Is commanded. to di^and his troops by Francis, 
ih,. His territories reduced by the Emperor, 179. 

Marseilles besieged by the Imperialists, II. 283. Rescued by 
Francis, 284. Interview and treaty there between the Pope 
arfd Francis, III. 67. 

Martinuzzi, Bishop of Waradin, is appointed guardian to Stephen 
King of Hungary, III. 218. His character, 219. Solicits 
the assistance of Sultan Sol3nnan against Ferdinand, 220. 
Solyman seizes the kingdom, 221. Is appointed to the govern- 
ment of Transylvania, and the education of the young King^ 
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jointly with the Qaeen^ IV. 46. Negociates with Ferdinaricl, 
47. Prevails with the Queen to resign Transylvania to Ferdi- 
nand, 48. Is appointed governor of Transylvania, and made a 
Cardinal, 49. Is assassinated by Ferdinand's order, 52. 

Martyr, Peter, his authority cited in proof of the extortions of the 
Flemish ministers of Charles V. II. 58. 

Maty of Burgundy, contracted to Lewis XH. of France, but mar- 
ried to the Entperor Maximilian, II. 2. 

Mary of England, her accession, IV. 140. Recjeives proposals 
from the Emperor Charles V. of marrying his son Philip, ib. 
The English averse to this union, ih. The House of Commons 
remonstrates against the match^ 1 4-1 . The articles of marriage, 
142. The marriage ratified by parliament and completed, 1 45. 
Re-establishes the Romish religion, 146. Persecutes the Re- 
formers, ib. Invites Charles to England on his resignatioii and 
passage (o Spain, which he declines, 232. Is engaged by Phi- 
lip to assist him in his war against France, 243. Levies money 
. by her prerogative to carry on the war, ib. Her neglect in 
the security of Calais, 265. Calais invested and taken by the 
Duke of Guise, 266. Dies, 2Q 1 . 

Mary, daughter of James V. of Scotland, succeeds to the crown 
an infant, III. 248. Is contracted to the Dauphin of France, 442. 
Is educated at the court of France, IV. 31. 272. The mar- 
riage completed, ib. Assumes the title and arms of England 
on the death of Mary, 293. 

Matthias, John, a baker, becomes a leader of the Anabaptists at 
Munster, III, 75. Seizes the city, and establishes a new form 
of government there, 76. Repulses the Bishop of Munster, 
76. Is killed, ih. See Boccold and Anabaptists, 

3laurice, Duke of Saxony, his motives for not acceding to the 
Protestant league of Smalkalde, III. 258. Marches to the as- 
sistance of Ferdinand in Hungary, 259. His difference with 
his cousin the Elector, ib. His conduct at the Diet of Worms, 
295. Joins the Emperor against the Protestants, 340. His 
motives, 357. His insidious conduct towards the Elector, 358. 
Seizes the Electorate of Saxony, 362. Saxony recovered by 
the Elector, 370. His inettectual endeavours to reduce Wit- 
temberg for the Emperor, 412. Obtains possession of the 
electorate, 417. Is formally invested at the diet of Augsburg, 
451. Becomes dissatisfied with the Emperor, IV. 10. His 
motives to discontent explained, 12. His address and caution 
in his conduct, 14. Enforces the Interim in his territories, ib. 
Makes, nevertheless, professions of his attachment to the Re- 
formation, 15. Undertakes to reduce Magdeburg to submit to 
the Interim, 16. Protests against the council of Trent, 17. Is 
{commissioned by the Emperor to reduce Magdeburg, 1 9* Joins 
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George of Mecklenbwrg before Magdeburg, 38. The city 
capitulates, 39. Begins to intrigue with Count Mansfeldt, 40. Is 
elected Burgrave of Magdeburg, 4-1. Dismisses his troops, 43. 
His address in amusing the Emperor, 44. Makes an alliance with 
Henry H. of France, to make war on tlie Emperor, 55* Makes 
a formal requisition of the Landgrave's liberty, 57. Joins his 
troops, and publishes a manifesto, 64. Takes' possession of Augs- 
burg and other cities, 67. An ineffectual negociatfon with Charles, 
68. Defeats a body of the Emperor's troops, 7 1» Takes the cas- 
tle of Ehrenburg, ib. Is retarded by a mutiny in his troops, 72. 
Enters Inspruck, and narrowly misses taking Charles, 73. A 
negociation between him a«d Ferdinand, 83. Besieges Franc- 
fort on the Main, 89. His inducements to an accommodation, 
91. Signs a treaty with the Emperor at Passao, 92. Reflec- 
tions on his conduct in this war, 93. Marches into Hungary 
to oppose the Turks, 97. Is placed at the head of the league 
against Albert of Brandenbura:, 119. Defeats Albert, but is 
killed in the battle, 120. His character; 121. Is succeed- 
ed by his brother Augustus, li^. 

Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, claims the regency of Castile 
on his son Philip's death, II. 19. Is supported in his' claim by 
Don John Manuel, 20. Loses it, 22. Obtains the govern- 
ment of the Low-Countries by the death of Philip, 26. Ap- 
points William de Croy, Lord of Chievres, to superintend the 
education of his grandson Charles, 27. Concludes a peace 
with France and Venice, 50. Dies, 62. State of. Europe at 
this period, ib^. His endearours to secure tlie Imperial crown 
to his grandson Charles, 63. How obstructed, ib. 

Mecklenburg^ George of, invades the territories of Magdeburg for 
the Emperor, IV. 37; Defeats the Magdeburghers, who sally 
out on him, 38. Is joined by Maurice of Saxony, who as- 
sumes the supreme command, ib, 

Medecino, »Johh James. See Marignano, 

Medici, Alexander, restored' to the dominions of -Florence by the 
E'nperor Charles, III. 41. Is assassinated, 155. 

Medici, Cardinal de. Elected Pope, and assumes the title of Clcr 
ment VIL II. 259. See Clement VIL 

Medici, Catharine di, is married to the Duke of Orleans, III. 67. 
Is conjectured, by the Etoperor Charles V. to have poisoned 
the Dauphin, 143. 

Medici, Cosmo de, made Doke of Flore rrce, HI. 157. Is sup- 
ported by the Emperor, and defeats the partisans of Lorenzo, 
158. Asserts his independency against the Emperor, IV. 1 12, 
Offers to reduce Siena for the Emperor> 154. Enters into a 
war with France, 155. See Marignano. His address in pro- 
curing the investiture of Siena from Philip 11. of Spain, 259, 
It is granted to him, 261. 
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Medici^ Lorenzo de, assassinates his kinsman Alexander^ III. 135. 
¥\ies, lb. Attempts to oppose Cosiuoi, but is defeated^ 156. 

Medina del Cam^o, the inhabitants of, refuse to let Foaseca.take 
the military stores there for the siege of the insurgents in Se« 
govia^.II. 207. • The town almost burnt by Fonseca, 20&. The 
inhabitants repulse him^ ib. Surrenders* afler- the battle of. 
Villalar, and dtj^golution of the Holy Junta, 235; . 

Melancihfm^ imbibes the opinions of Martin Luther, II. 129. Is. 
' employed to draw up a con^fession of faiih by the Protestant 
Princes at the diet of Augsburg. IIL 48. Is dejected by tlm. 
Eqaperor's decree against tlie Protestants, but comforted by 
Luther,. 51. Is invited to Paris by Francis, 1 12. His confer- 
ence, with Eckius, 212. Is prevailed oa to favour the Interim 
enforced by the Emperor, IV. 15. 

Mglito, Gonde de, made Viceroy of Valeneia, on the departure of. 
CharJes Vi. for Germany, II. S'dt Appointed to command the 
troops of the Nobles against the Germanada, 24 1. Defeated 
by them ia several actions, ib. Destroys the association, 242. 

Mentz, Archbishop of,, artfuily declares before the Emperor, the 
diet of Augsburg's acceptance of the Interim, without being au- 
thorised by it. III. 449. 

Merville, a Milanese gentleman, employed as envoy from Fran- 
cis I. to Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan> his fate, til. 1 10. 

Metz, seized by Montmorency the French general. IV. 69. The 
Duke of Guise made, governor of, 102. Is besieged by the 
Emperor, 105. The Emperor desists, and retires in a dstres- 
sed condition, 1 10. A scheme forroed^ by Father Leonard to 
betray the city to the Imperialists, 166. The conspiracy de- 
tected by the Governor, 169. Leonard, murdered by his monks, 
and his associates executed,. 171. ' 

Mezieres,,\n France, besieged by the Imperialists, IL 178. Gal- 
lant defence of, by the Chevalier Bayard, 179. The siege 
raised, ib, 

Milan, Mar-echal de Foix, appointed- to be the French Governor 
ofi IL 184. His character, «^. The Milanese alienated from 
the French by. his oppressions, 26v'. Invaded by the Ecclesias- 
tical troops under Prosper Colonnai 186i The French driven 
out, 188. Oppressed by the Imp4?rial troops^ 249. Invad- 
ed by the French, 256. Who are driven out by Colon na, 
257. The Imperial troops there mutiny for pay, but are ap- 
peased by Moroni, 265. Abandoned by the French, ih. 
Over-run again by Frftncis> who seizes the city, 288. Tile 
French retire on the dews of the battle of Pavia, 29&. The 
investiture -of, granted to Sforaa, 313. Taken from him and 
granted to. the. Doke of B^jwrbon, 319.- Di-^orders committed 
by the Imperial troops there, 346v Oppressive measures of 
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Bourbon to supply bis mutinous troops, 358. Tbe Frencb 
forces there defeated by Antonio de Ley va, III. 26. Is again 
granted by the Emperor to Sforza, 40. Death of Sforza, 122. 

• The pretensions of Francis to that dutchy, ib. Is seized by the 
Emperor, 123. The Marquis del Guasto appointed Governor, ] 40. 

Mohacz, battle of, between Solyman the Magniiicent, and the 
Hungarians, II. 373. 

Monastic orders, inquiry into the fundamental principles of, IIL 
193. Peculiar constitution ef the order of Jesuits, 195. 

Moncado, Don Hugo di, the Imperial ambassador at Rome, his 
intrigues with Cardinal Colonna, against Pope Clement, II. 
354. Reduces the Pope to an accommodation, 355. Is de- 
feated and killed by Andrew Doria in a naval engagement 
before the harbour of Naples, III. 17. 

Mofdttc, is sent by the Count d'Enguien to Francis for permission 
to give battle to the Marquis del Guasto, HI. 27 1 . Obtains 
his suit by his spirited arguments, 272. Conmiands in Siena 
.when besieged by the Marquis d&Marignano, IV. 1 59. His vi- 
gorous defence, ib. Is reduced by famine, and capitulates, 161. 
' Monte Alcino, numbers of the citizens of Siena retire thither af- 
ter the reduction of that city by the Florentines, and establish 

• a free government there, IV. 162. 

Montecuculi, Count of, accused and tortured for poisoning the 
Dauphiii, charges the Emperor with instigating it. III. 1 42. 

it/on^orency, Marechal,, his character. III. 134, Francis adopts 
his plan for resisting the Emperor, and commits the execution 
to him, 135. His precautions, i6. His troops despise his con- 
duct, 137. Observations on his operations, 1 39. Is disgraced, 
,241. Conducts the army of Henry II. to join Maurice of 
Saxony, and seizes Metz, IV. 69. Dissuades Henry from ac- 
cepting the offered alliance with Pope Paul IV. 197. Com- 
mands the French army against the Duke of Savoy, 24^. De- 
taches jyAndelot to relieve St. t^uintin, 247* Exposes him- 
self impradently to an action, and is defeated, 248. Is taken 
prisoner, 249. Negociates a peace between Philip and Henry, 
280. Returns to France, and is highly honoured by Henry, 
ib» His assiduity in forwarding the negociations, 295. His 
expedient for promoting the treaty of Chateau Cambresis, 299. 

MoiUpelier, a fruitless conference held there for the restitution of 
the kingdom of Navarre, II. 60. 

Morone, Jerome, chancellor of Milan, his character, II. 1 84. Re- 
tires from the French exactions in Milan to Francis Sforza, tb. 
His intrigues, how rendered abortive, 185. Quiets the mutiny 
of the Imperial troops in Milan, 265. Is disgasted with tbe 
behaviour of Charles, 313. Intrigues against the Emperor 
with Pescara, 314. Is betrayed to the Emperor by Pescani, 
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Si 6. Is arrested at his visit to Pescara, S17. Is set at liberty 
by the Duke of BoUrbon, and becomes his confident^ 358. 

Monson in France taken by the Imperialists, II. 178. Retaken 
by Francis, 179. 

Mulhausen, battle of, between the Emperor Charles V. and the 
Elector of Saxony, III. 408. 

Mula/, Hascen, King of Tunis, his inhuman treatment of his fa^ 
ther and brothers, III. 96. Is expelled by Barbarossa, 98. 
Engages the Emperor Charles V. to restore him, 100. Is es- 
tablished again by the surrender of Tunis, 106. His treaty 
with Charles, ib. 

Muncer, Thomas, a disciple of Luther, opposes him with fanatical 
notions, II. 358. Heads the insurrection of the peasants in 

. Thuringia, 339. His extravagant schemes, ib. Is defeated 
and put to death, 341. 

Mwfuter, the first settlement of the Anabaptists in that city. III. 
75. The city seized by them, 76. They establish a new foi^ 
of government there, ib. Is called Mount Sion, 77. The 
bishop of, repulsed by them, 78. Is blockaded by the bishop, 
63. The city taken, 84. See Anabaptists. 

Murder, the prices of composilion for, by the Romish clergy, 
II. 139. 

Mmiapka^ the declared heir to Sultan Solyman the Magnificent, 
is invested with the administration of Diarbequir, IV. 132. 
His father rendered jealous of his popularity^ by the arts of 
Roxalana, 133. Is strangled by his fathei's order, 137. His 
only son murd«red> 138. . 

N 

IVbp/e9, the revenues of> mortgaged by Lannoy to supply the Em- 
peror in his exigencies, II. 289. Invaded by the French under 
the Duke of 'Albany, 293. Invaded by Pupe Clement VII. 

. 359. Treaty between the Pope and Lannoy viceroy of, 362. 
The Prince of Orange retreats thither before Lautrec, III. 16. 
Is blockaded by Lautrec, 17. Sea engagement in the harbour 
of, between Andrew Doria and Moncaoa, ib. Causes which 
disappointed the French operations against, 1 8. Doria revolts; 
and opens the communications by sea again, 21. Oppressed 
by the Spanish viceroy Don Pedro de Toledo, becomes disaf- 
fected to the Emperor Charles V. IV. 115. Is harassed by a 
Turkish fleet, 116. 

Nassau, Count of, invades Bouillon at the head of the Imperialists, 
II. 178. Invades France, takes Mouson, and besieges Me- 
zieres, but is repulsed, 179. 

Navarre, the kingdom of, unjustly acquired by Ferdinaftd of Ara- 
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^on, II. 23. JD' Albert's invasion of, defeslted i>y Cardinal 
Ximenes, 45. Its castles dismantkd, except Pampeluna, 

. which Ximenes strengthens, 46. Invaded by Francift I. in the 
name of Henry d'Albert, 174. feeduced by L'EspaiTe, the 
French general, 175. The French di^iven out by the Spa- 
niards, and L'Esparre taken prisonefr, 176. 

Netherlands, the government of, first a«?sumed by OhaiO^s V. II. 
29. The Flemings averse to Charles's. going to Spain, 50. In- 
vaded 'by Francis I. king of France, 179. A truce concladed 
with, by Henry VIIL of England, III. fl 9. Invaded by Fran- 
cis again, 1 45. A suspension of arms there^ j'6. An insurrec- 
tion at Ohent, 174. See Ghent. Is once more invaded by 
Francis, 252. Resigined by the Emperor to.iais son Pbilip, IV. 
208. A review of the alterations in, during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, 333, 334. , 

Kike, a truce for ten years concluded there betvi'een the Eitip^ror 
and Francis, III. 1 52. Besieged by the French- and Tuf ks, *25Q, 

Noi/en,.trtdkty of, between CljarlesV. andFiirticisiI. of France, 11. 
49. The tenms of, neglected by Charte, 89. 

Nureniburgh, the city of, embraces the reformed religion, IL 270. 

, Diet of, particulars of Bdpe Adrian's brief to, respecting the 
reformers, 272. The reply to, 273. Proposes a genitral cbun- 

. oil, ift. Presents a lyt of ^ritevancei (fo the Pope,- 274. ThB 

. tecess .or edict o^. 2?7-5. This diet «»f-)gtieat advantage to the 
refornii^rp, ib^ Procqedingst of a secbnd diet there, 27^ Jie- 
cess. of the diet> 27 d* An .ardohimodarfonl zgt^ti totihcnp^^ be- 
tween the Emperor Charles V. and .th^i Pbote$taats,'iPI. 59. 

O 

I 

Oran, and other places in Bafbary, annexed to the crown c^ 
Castile, by Ximeties, II. 23. 

Oran<*e, Philibert de Chalons, Prince* of,. general of the Imperial 
ai'my on the death of the D«dce of Bourbon, taikesthe cattle 
of St. An^elo, and Pope Clemeat VII. prisoner, IL 3t 1 . Re- 
tires to !Naples on the approach, of. Lautrec,,!!!. 16. Takes 
hU successor, the ]Vlar(|uis de Sahicee,. prisoner ai Aversa, f^. 

Orleans, Duke of, delivered up to the Emperor Charles V. with 
the Dauphin, as hostages for the pcrfarmftttce of the treaty of 
Mach-id, II. 327. Is married to Catherine di Medici, III. 67. 
Becomes Dauphin by. the deatli of his brother, 1 43. See Dau^ 
phiti, .i 

~ Duke of, brothdr to the ftirmer, coinmands the airtwy ap- 
pointed by Francis L for the invasion o£ Luxembourg, III. 
241. Is prompted by envy to abandon. hi» conquests^ and 
join his brother the Betupin in RouaiHon^ 243. Dlesj 298. 
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Pacheco, Donna Maria* wife to Don John de Padilla, her artful 
scheme to raise money to supply the army of the Holy Junta, 
II. 227* Her hushand taken .prisoner and executed, 233. His 
letter to her, 234; Note, Raises forces to revenge- his death, 
238. Is reduced, and retires to Portugal, 239. 

Padilla, Don John de, his family and character, II. 204<. Heads 
the insurrection at Toledo^ ih. Routs the troops under Ron- 
quillo, 307. Calls a convention of the malcontents at Avila, 
2J1. Forms the confederacy called the Holy Junta, i^. Dis«. 
claims Adrian's authority, 212. GeU possession of Queen Jo- 
anna, ib. Removes the Holy Junta to Tordesillas, the place 
of her residence^ 213. Sent with troops to Valladolid, and de« 
prives Adrian of all power of government, 214. Is superseded 
in the command of the army of the Junta, by Don Pedro de 
Giron, 224. Is appointed commander at the resignaitiou of 
Giron, 227. His army supplied with ojoney by an expedient 
of his wife, ih. Besieges Torrelobaton,^23 1 . Takes and plun- 
ders it, ib* Concludes a truce with the nobles, ih. Is wound- 
ed and taken prisoner in an action with the Conde de Haro, 
233. Is put to death, ih. His letter to his wife, 234. Note. 
His letter to the city of Toleik), 235. Note, 

Palaiinate, tha Information established there by the Elector Fre- 
derick, III. 302: 

Palatine, Count, ambassador from the diet at Francfort, brings 
Charles V. the ofler of the Imperial crown, which he accepts, 

II. 80. 

Pampeluna, castle of, in Navarre, its fortifications strengthened 
by Cardinal Ximenes H. 45. Taken by L'Esparre, the 
French general^ for Henry D* Albert, 176. Retaken by the 
French, ib^ 

Papficy, how liable to be affected by the disposal of the Imperial 
crown, II. 71. 

Para£;uay, a sovereignty established there by the order of Jesuits, 

III. 206. The inhabitants of, civilized by them, ib. Precau- 
tions used by the Jesuits to preserve the independency of their 
empire there, 207. 

Paris, a decree published by the university of, against Martin 
Luther the Reformer, II. 165. A decree of the parliament of, 
published against the Emperor Charles V. III. 143. 

Parma, the dutchy of, confirmed to Octavio Farnese, by Pope 
Julius in. IV. 29. Is attacked by the Imperialists, and suc- 
cessfully protected by the French, 33. 

Passau, a treaty concluded there between the Emperor Charles 
V. and Maurice lof Saxony, IV. 92. Reflections on this peace, 
«nd the conduct of Maurice, 93. 
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Pavia, besieged by Francis, I. of France, II. 290. Vigoroosly 
defended by Antonio de Leyva, 291. Battle of, between Fran^ 
CIS and tl|e Duke of Bourbon, 296. The Imperial troops in 
that city rautinvy 307. 

Paul III. Pope, elected. III. 7 1 . His character, ib, Propodeis a 
general council to be held at Mantua, 88. Negociates per- 
sonally between the Emperor and Francis^ 151. Issues a bull 
for a council at Mantua, 162. Prorogues and transfers it to 
Vicehza, 164. A partial reformation of abuses by, ib, Sum-> 
mons the council of Trent, 261. Prorogues it, 262. Sam-* 
moos it again, 290. Grants the dutchies of Parma and Placen* 
tia to his illegitimate son, 299. Deprives and excommuni- 
cates the electoral bishop of Cologne, 322. Presses the £ihpe.» 
rof'to declare against the Protestamts, 323. Conclodes an al- 
liance with him against the Protestants, 630. Indiscreetly 
publishes this treaty, 331. His troops join the Emperor, 
348. Recals them, 372. Removes the council from Trent 
to Bobgna, 437. Refuses the Emperoi^'s request to carry the 
council back to Trent, 438. His resentment against the Em- 
peror for the murder of his son Cardinal Famese, 441. Is peti- 
tioned by the diet of Augsburg ibr the return of the council to 
Trent, 443. Eludes tlie complying with this request, 44v5. 
His sentiments of the Interim, published by Charles, 453. Dis- 
misses the council of Bologna, 460. Annexes Parma and Pla- 
centia to the Holy See, IV. 2. Dies, 3. The manner of his 
death inquired int<j, 4. 

PaulW, Pope, elected, IV. 189. His character and history, 190. 
Founds the order of Theatines, 191. Is the principal occasion 
of establishing the Inquisition ' in the Papal territories, 192. 
Lays aside his austerity on his electi<»i, 193^ His partiality to 
his nephews, ib. . Is alienated from the Emperor by his ne- 
phews, 196. Makes overtures to an alliance with France, ib. 
Is enraged by the recess of the diet of Augsburg, 199« Signs 
a treaty with France, 201. Is included in the truce for five 
years, concluded between the Emperor and Henry, 216. His 
insidious artifices to defeat this truce, 119. Absolves Henry 
from his oath> and concludes a new treaty with him, 222. His 
violent proceedings against Philip, now King of Spain^ 223. 
The Compagna Romana seized by the Duke d'Alva, 226. 
Concludes a truce with Alva, 2011. Contrast between bis con- 
duct and that of Charles, 235. Renews his hostilities against 
. Philip, 237. Is unprovided for military operations, 238. U 
reduced to make peace with Philip, by the recal of the Duke 
of Guise after the defeat of St. Quintin, 256. 'Receives an 
ambassador from the Emperor Ferdinand to notify his election, 
but refuses to see him, or to acknowledge the Emperor, 257. 
pies, 302. 
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INDEX* 

Itei/di* A Frfnck officer MOt inbaasadtot from Francis 1. 15 SuU 
tan SMfcatDb HL 2^0. Hit sitccofsful nogooiafiwAs at the 
Ported 251. 

JBrmlwybr, Earl Qf» ^nt by Queea Mary of Igliiglaod witb a body 
of ana to join tte ^wsb aiwy in Ihe Low Cbuatric^ IV. 

f tfp ig im% the cafital of Bousilion, boaioged by the Dauphin of 
Fnxktet in. 243b The sioj^ nli8ed^ 014. 

PeBcmrBf Manquis de, takes Milan by assanJl; II» iBd. Drives Bon* 
nisret back to France* 265% His generous oaf e of the Chevalier 
Bayardi; <266w Commaad^ in the invasion ^Provence* 283. 
Besiiegea Manetlies^ ih» His army retiropr^iowanls Ifialy> on the 
■ppearaocfi of the Fi^ndh tro^^ 1284. Kcst^ps Milan Qoi the 
Fucaeh^ 989. Prevails on the Spanish troops not to murroar at 
pi^ewnt for ^eir .pay^y S^ftO. Comributea to the defeat of Francis 
at \ike^hBLt&e ef Fzm, dQ8. Is disguited at Vrandis being taken 

' to Strain vrithout ]kis cendttiytnce^ 315. His resentment inflam- 
ed by Morane^ %\Q» Betrays ^fQron6'8 designs to the £aape-> 
ron 319. ArresiA Mdione^ sK Dies* 3a3. 

■PhiUpt, Ardidttke of iiuatria^ and father of Charles V. TinitlB Spain, 
iirith his MrUe Jbannav 11. 3« Does homage' by the way to 
LenrisXn. ot Fraoibelbr the earldom of FianderrSi & His title 
to the CfAwn aokoosvledgdl by the Gorte^ ib. h disgusted 
with the formaiity of the Spanish ctMirt, 4. Ferdinand brcomea 

- jedotus^hispDwciF, ik- . Siigbta his wife, ih^ His abpapt d^ 
partnre frcnn 3paiii,.J^ JBisscb theough Frailee, and enters into 
a tiiB^ty*.wilh Lqims, 6. His sentiments on Ferdinaud^s obtida- 
inflf^hd segjlnay 6if Castile,. 9*. Requires F^inand to retire to 

- Arafpon, atid resign hisl re^n^cy iof Castile, 10. The regency 
of Castile vested jointly in him, Ferdinand, and Joanna, by the 

i itredt^ of Jalamanca,. 1 4. Sets out for Spain, and is driven on 
the* coast of England, where he is detained three months by 
Heniy VIU t J. ^ Arrives at Corunna, ib. The Castilian nobiiity 
diafclairle! -openly for him; ih. FeFdinand resigns the regency of 

* >Castiie to him, 16. IbDcrview between them, ti&. AeknoW-* 

ledgfid .King i»f Castile by the Cortes, 17. Dies^ iB, Joanna's 
extraordinary condnet in regani tp. his body, 18. See Joanna, 
ifkUip, Pcinfis^ scai^ tn the Emperor Charles' V. his right of sue- 
cession recognised by the Cortes of Aragon and Valencia, III. 
1245« Is. acknowledged by the Stales of the Netherlands,, 4dl. 

• His deportment disgns^ the Flemings, 463. His cbaraoter, IV. 
. ^. is married to Mary. QxMtn of England, 14^, 145; The 

English parKamf at jeabns of him, ii^. His father Designs his 

. hereditary dominions to him^ 202. Is oailed by his father oat 

of England, 207. The ceremony of investing him,. 208. His 

. fatlheA ^^M^naiB to him* ^10« ComntuBsions Cardinal Qranvelle 
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io address the a<!sembly in bU aaline, 21 T . Mary Queen Dow- 
ager of Hungary resigns her regency, 212. The dominions of 
Spain resigned to him« ib. His unpoliteness to the French am- 
"' bassador Colignv21 6. iVb/e, The Pdpe^s mlent proceedings 
- '. against hin), 223. HiS' scmples concerning commencing hos- 
tilities against the Pope, 224. His ungrateful neglect, in pay* 
ing his father's pension, 233. The Pope renews hostilities 
against him, 237. Assembles an army in the Low^Countries 
against France, 241. Goes over to England to engage that 
' kingdom in the war, 243. Visits the camp at St. Quintin, after 
.. the victory, 250. Opposes the scheme of penetrating to Paris^ 
. . : • and orders the siege of St. duintin to be prosecuted, 25 1 . St. 
V- Quintin taken by assault, 252. The small advanta^s he reap- 
.. ed by these successes, 254. Builds the Escurial in memory of 
. the battle of St. Quintin, 255. Concludes a peace with the 
Pope, 256. Restores Placentia to Octavio Famese, 25S. 
. Grants the investiture of Siena to Cosmo di Medici, 261. £n- 
• • ters into negociations for peace with his prisoner Montmoren- 
cy, 280. Death of Queen Mary, 291 . Addresses her succes- 
.' sor Elizabeth for marriage, 292. .Elizabeth's motives for re- 
«- jecting him, 294. Her evasive answer to him, 295. Supplants 
■his son Don Carlos, and marries Henry's daughter Elizabeth^ 
I 299. Articles of the treaty of Chateau Cambresis, 300. 
rPhilibcri, Emanuel, Duke of Savoy. See Savoy* 
-PhiUipim, nephew to Andrew Doria, defeats Moncada, in a sea- 
c ' engagement before the harbour of Naples,. III. 17. > ' ^ 
'Piadena, Marquis de, invades Transylvania for Ferdinand, IV. 48. 
c Misrepresents Cardinal Martinuzzi to Ferdinand, and obtains a 
' ) commission to assassinate him, 52. Is forced to abandon Ttan« 
sV sytvania, 128. 

Picartfy, invaded by Henry VIII. II. .199. Henry (breed by the 

/ ' Duke de Vendome to retire, ib. Invaded again under the Duke 

of Suffolk, 262. Who penetrates almost to ParJs, but is driven 

J back, ib. Ineflfectual invasion by the ImperiaUats, JII. 141. 

'^Placeruia, the dutchy of, granted together with, that of Parma by 

' Pope. Paul III. to his natural son; Cardinal Famese, . III. 299. 

.> Farnese assassinated there, 439. Is taken possession of by the 

r-. Imperial troops^ 440. Restored to Octavio Famese, by Philip 

. II. of Spain, IV. 258. 

.Pole, Cardinal, arrives in England with a legatine commission, 

'/ IV. 146. ;Endeavours to mediate a peace between the £mpe« 

'. tor and the King of France, without success, 172. Is recalled 

from the court of England by Pope Paul IV. 238. . 
-Prague, its privileges abridged by Ferdinand King of Bohemia* 

III. 433. . 

Printing, its effects on the progress of the Reformation, IL 152. 


INDEX. 

Protestants, the derivation of the name. III. 46. Of whom th^y 
originally consisted, ib. A severe decree published against 
them by the Emperor, 50. They enter into a league, 5K 
See Smalkalde. Renew their league and apply to Francis 
King of France, and Henry VIII. of England, for protection^ 
55» Are,secretly encouraged' by Francis, 56. Receive a sup- 
ply of money from Henry, ib. Terms of the pacification 
agreed to between them and the Emperor at Nuremburg, 58. 
Assist the Emperor against the Turks, 60. Their negociations 

. [ivith/th^ Pope, relative to a general council* 62. Renew the 
league, of Smalkalde for ten years, 90. The motives for re- 
fusing to assist the King of France against the Emperor, IH. 
Refuse to acknowledge the council summoned by the Pope at 
Mantua, 163. A conference between their principal divines 
and. a deputation of Catholics at H^Ltisbon, 212. This con- 
ference , hQW rendered frtiitless, 214. . Obtain a private grant 
from Chvles in their favour, 217. Drive the Duke of Bruns- 
wick from his dominions, 263. All rigorous edicts against 

. them suspended by a recess of the diet of Spires, 264. Theii^ 
remonstrances to Ferdinand at the diet of Worms, 291. Their 
inflexible adherence to the recess of Spires, ib. Disclaim all 

• connection with the council of Trent, 294. Are strengthened 
by the accession of Frederick Elector Palatine, 302. ' Are 
alarm^ at the proceedings of the Emperor, 306, 327. The 
Emperor leagues with the Pope against then), 329. Prepare 
to resist the Enaperor, 334. Levy an army, 339. The opera- 
tions of the army distracted by the joint commanders, 346. 

- The army dispersed, 366. The Elector of Saxony reduced, 
409. The Landgrave deceived by treaty, and confined, 
424, 425. The Emperor's cruel treatment of him, 429. The 
Interim, a system of theology recommended by the Emperor 
to the diet at Augsburg, 449. Are promised protection by the 
Emperor at the council of Trent, IV. 20. The Emperor pro- 
ceeds rigorously against them, 35. Tlieir deputies obtain a safe- 
conduct from the Emperor, but are refused by the council, 45. 
Maurice of. Saxony raises an army in their cause, 63. See 
Maurice. Treaty of Passau, 92. The Protestant Princes again 
unite to strengthen the Protestant interest, 180. Recess of the 
diet of Augsburg on the subject of religion, 181. Why origi- 
nally averse to the principles of toleration, 186. . 

Provence, is laid waste by the Mareschal Montmorency on the ap- 
proach of the Emperor Charles V. HI. 134. Is entered by the 
Emperor, 136. The disastrous retreat of the Emperor from, 139. 

, Prussia, when conquered by the Teutonic order, II. 342. Is 
erected into a dutchy, and finally' into a kingdom, and enjoyed 
by the house of Brandenburg, 344. 


Ratisbmf H eotvferetite beM'vwe^ a dep«tt%)<m <of Proteidtant and , 
'Catho>ie divwes, before *be Bmpewr aw4 diettWrc, HI. 212. 
Thlfi ceri^eiK:)e ho^ rendsi^d fVaU46ss> 914. A dt^t opened 
there by '^e Emperor, S2i5. 'Pli/e Catkolic m«{ii>b^^ ef, oasert 
the atflhorky of thie oowncH of Trent, S2t. The Prole$tants 
{)reseiit a niifemeriial Bgaiii^ it, »^^. The ProHie^t^t depeftves re- 
tire, 329. 

^^ormation lA religfe^, the riae of, exTpJainfed, II. 102. The 
diet at Worms called 'by Ohai^les V. to check t^e pi^J^ess of, 
ib. Account of Mai^ Ltrther, ^'he Reformer, M57, 1Q8. 'Be- 
ginning <5S in Switz6rta«id "by ZtringHas, 1^. State «f, in 
Germany, at the^rrit^ of Chai'Jes V. 128.* Reflecwons on the 
conduct of 4he court -of Rome towards Liitfeer, 129. And on 
Lather's conduct, 131. Inqurry iftto the cauaes whJch feotftri- 
>utcd to the progress of, 1 3S. 'O'bser\^tions on tl«e pontificate 
<4^ Alexander Vl. and Julius IL !35. "^he knttiorallivcs of 

♦ the R<w*ii6h clergy, 136. ?'he progre<*s of, favoui^dhy the in- 

* vention e(^4mng, li5'2. Artd tlje revival of learnittg, 153. 
The great progress of, m ©Germany, 26S. Ad*rantages derived 
to, fi^MD t^te'diet at Nurembtfrg, 272. lis tendency in ftivour 
ef civ41 liberty, 337. The disserwkms 'between i^e IBmperor 
and ^ Pope> favourable to, 375. The great spread «ff, among 
»he German Princes, III. *2; The confessieu of Angshurg 
di;awn «p l^ -IVManctihonf 48. <3au9e^ ^hkki led te that of 
England, (T8. The excettse^ it gave tite to, 7<!)i See f^cfmtants, 
Manrie^i 13^ SmajfkaMf. Is-esta1>fehed in Saxony, 167. The 
great alteration ^occasioned by, in the trourt of Rome, IV. 320. 
Con<irihuted to improve both the moirab and learning of the 
Romish chofch, 32*. 

Reggw, in^^estcd by the French, wfio ar^ repiihed l>y the governor 

<ioicciaFd4n1' the hwtoFian, If. 1^5. 
Remenstrance of grievances drawn '^ap by the Holy ^urfta, iSne par- 

tic*dars of, fl. 2M, 217. Remarks on, 221. 
'Jteveme, a deed so called, signed by the Archduke Terdhaand on 

being elected King of Bohemia, FI. 1574. 
iffieggio, laundered and 'burnt by Barbarossa, III. 255." 
^Bhodes^ ike island of, besieged by Solyman the Magnificent, IL 

200. Taken by him, ih. The island Of Malta grurtted to the 

knights of, by the EmperorX>harles V. 202. 
Micklieu, Cardinal, hi« remarks on De R^2*s history ^f IFiesco's 

coospiracy. III. 3«9. Note. 
Rinc^n, the French ambassador at the Pbrte, the mot ires erf his re- 
'' turn to Frafnee, HI. 237. Is murdered in his journey back to 

Constantinople, by order iA the imperial goremor of the Mi- 
lanese, 238- 


£ 


Ramts feOeotiims. ^ the coqdpct ef thf ^oart of, re$pectiag the 

fir^ceediBigftags^iost Martian .Lqtb^i tt. }29, The exorbitant 

.We«ijtbof ito church of, pnevious to the ^oforqaatioQ, 139. 

Vea9iity od 149. Hpw it drained i»ther countries of their wealth, 

150. The ct<y seii^ by Cevrdiu^l Cpioaoa and Pope Clement 

VI{. basie^ m t^ cattle qF St Ang^lo* 35^. The city takc^ot 

. W tbf Imperialist^ ao4 B^nrbot^ kuied« ii. la plundered, ib. 

Tb« great r^vvluliaA in tile cotirt of, during the siixtftcntb cen« 

tmry III. $311 • How affe^ liy the revolt of Luiher, 3^2. 

< Tbii spirit of i;t$ g»f eran9^e«t changed by, ^5. 

Kcm^Uhi ieat by Ca^dioai Aiiriao irith troops to suppress the in- 
•ursectioQ ifi Segevia> tjt* ^^.. Isroujfced by the in^urgent^ 2^. 

Baticiet Frajiceseo Maria de» ire^red to hji^ dutchy of tJrbioo by 
Pope Adrian, JJi i?47. 

B0X0hma» a Radian eaptivQi, becomes the favourite jnistress of 
dultaa Solyman the Magailicent^ IV. 12^, tier only daughter 
marvLed to Rustaci the Graad Vizier, lio. Procurer herself to 
be declared a free woi»aia bj the Saltan, ib. 1$ formally mar- 
ried lo> him, I S 1 . Renders Soiyman jealous of tber v irtnies cf nis 
aen Mestapha, \%% Mustapha strangled^ 137. 

^u»tan^ Grraaid Vifi»ier to Soiyman the Magnificent, is married to 
Iris daughter by BQi(alaYMt> IV, 130. Enters into Roaealaaa's 
achene to rukn Soly mail's son Mustapha^ 131. Is sent with an 
arniy to destroy hini, \%i. JHvHh Solymaa to the army by 

• faha reports*, )3^.. 


Salamatufa, treatty of» betwe^e Ferdin^ of Ar^gen, ^ bis son- 
m*Jaw Philip, 11. H. 

Aiibme, Prioee ef, head^ the disaffcvrted Neapolitans,, ^igainst the 
oppresBioBa of the rieeroy Dba P^rg de Toledo, IV. 1 FJ. So- 
licits aid from Henry II. of France, who instigates the Turks to 
kivadd Naples, ti. 

Sakct$, Meirquk de» snyi^eeeds I^avtvee io die commsAd of the 
French army before Napleai III. 93. Retires to Averse^ where 
he ia taken prisMer ky the Prioce of Orange, ib. ^trays his 
diargein Ptedmont, 133. 

Smtcfrra, Counl dep^defends St, Dimt ag^JnH the SofiperQf Charles, 
III. 276. Is decMai into a 9urreeder by the Cavdiiaal Gran- 
Tlette,.^7d. ., 

Saurut^, a Fleming,, aiside ohaeceller of Castile by Charles^ on 
tfas^doatb eS XJmsntB, II. 57. His es;.tortienSx ib. 

Savona, is fortified, and iie herboier eleared ^y the French, to fa- 
Tobr Its rivtalskip liTith Geieat I]I« 9Q^ 

(kmd^^ Charles Dnke d^ marfiis Be«tri$ of portugalj sister to the 


index; 

Emperor Charles V. III. 1 16. The cause of Francisf^s displea* 
sure against bim^ 117. His territories over-run by the French 
troops, 1 1 8. Geneva recovers its liberty, ib. His situation by 
the truce at Nice, between the Emperor and Francis, 153. Is 
besieged at Nice, by the French and Turks, 256. 

Savoy, Emanuel Philibert, Duke of, appointed by Philip of 
Spain to command his army in the Low-Countries, IV. 24<4. 
Invests St.^Quintin, 245. Defeats D'Andelot in an endeavour 
to join the garrison, 247. But does not hinder htm from en- 
tering the town, tb. Defeats the constable Montmorency, and 
lakes him prisoner, 249. Is graciously visited in the camp by 
Philip, 250. Takes St. Quintin by assault, 252. AssitU 
Montmorency in negociatmg peace between Philip and Hen- 
ry, 280. |ilarnes Henry's sister Elizabeth, 299. 301. 

Saxor^, Eltctor of, appointed joint commander of the army of 
the Protestant league, with the Landgrave of Hesse, III. 347. 
Their characters compared, ib. Opposes the Landgrave's in- 
tention of giving battle to the Emperor, 352. His electorate 

' seized by Maurice, 361. The army of the league disperse, 
^60. Recovers Saxony, 370. Is amused by Maurice with a 
negociation, 37 1 . Raises an army to defend himself against 
the Emperor; 403. Is irresolute in hrs measures, 404. Charles 
passes the Elbe, 405. Is attacked by the Imperialists, 408. 
Is taken prisoner and harshly received by the Emperor, 409. 
Is condemned to death by a court-martial, 413^ His resolu- 
tion on the occasion, 414. Is induced by regard to his family 
to surrender his electorate, 415. Refuses the Emperor's desire 
of his approving the Interim, 454. The rigour of his confine- 
ment increased, 455. Is carried by (he Emperor with him in* 
to the Netherlands, 460. Is released by the Emperor on Mau- 
rice's taking arms against him, but chooses to continue .witli 

* the Emperor, IV. 74. Obtains his liberty after the treaty of 
' Passau, 99. 

■ George Duke of, an enemy to the Reformation, III. 167. 

His death an advantage to the Keformatioo, ib. The Protest 
tant religion established by Henry Duke of, 168.- • Henry is 

' succeeded by his son Maurice, '258. His motives ibr. not ac- 
ceding to the league of Smalkalde, ib. Marches to the assis- 
tance of Ferdinand in Hungary, 259. Joins the Emperor 
against the Protestants, 340. 857. See Mauric<* 

iScAer^^/, Sebastian, a commander in the army of the Proiestant 

league, his vigorous commencement of hostilities, HI. 345. Is 

. injudiciously recalled, 346. Is expelled from Augsburg on the 

* dispersion of the: Protestant army, 367i .... 
Scotland, James V. of, married to Mary of Guise> duchea^'dowa* 

ger of Longuevtllei IIL 160. Death of James atid accessioa 
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. of bis iiifant daughter Mfiry^ 248. Mary contracted to the 

Dauphin of France, 442. The marriage celebrated^. IV. 271. 

Mary assumes the title and arms of England on the death of 

Mary of England, 293. Included in the., trieaty of Chateau 

' Cambresi^y 298. Alteration in the conduct of England toward, 

&<t8 in religion, reflections on the origin qf, III. 72^ 

SegovtUi an insurrection there, on account of their representative 
Tordesil)a9 voting for the donative to Charles V. II. 204. [ Is 
killed by the populace, 205. The insurgents there defeat Ron-* 
quilloi sentto suppre^ ihem by Cardinal Adrian, 207. Sur- 
renders after the battle of Villalar. 236. 

Selimll. Sultan, extirpates the Mamalukes, and acjds Eeypt apd 
Syria to his Empire, II. 6i5. Considered as formidable to the 
European powers^ ib. ^ . » 

^arta; obtains of Charles V. the investiture of Milan, IL 314* 
Forfeits the dutchy, by his intrigues with Moroni, 3 1 9. Joins 
in a league against Charles for the recovery of Milan, 347. Is 
forced to siirrender Milan to the Imperialists, 352. Obtains 
again of the Emperor the investiture of Milan, III. 40. Enters 
intoa private treaty with Francis 1 1 0. Merveille, Francis'4 
envoy, executed for murder, 111, Dies, 122. 

Siena, the inhabitants of, implore the assistance of the Emperor 
Charles V. to defend them against their nobles, IV. 1 12. The 
Imperial troops endeavour to enslave them^ 113. Regain pos- 
session of their city, 1 1 4. Repulse an attack of the Germans, 
. 127. Are besieged by the Marquis deMarignano, 155. The 
commander Monluc repulses the assaults vigorously, 1 59. The 
town reduced by famine* 160, 161. Numbers of the citizens 
retire, and establish a free government at Monte Alcino, 162. 
The remaining citizens oppressed, 1 63. And flock to Monte 
Alcino, ib. Is granted by the Emperor to his son Philip, 164. 
The investiture given by Philip to Cosmo di Medici^ 261. 

Sieverhausen, battle of, between Maurice of Saxony and Albert of 
Brandenburg, IV. ]20# , 

Sian, Cardinal of, his scheme for weakening the French army, in 
the Milanese,. II. 189. Leaves the Imperial army to attend 
the conclave on the death of LeoX. 191. 

Smalkalde, the Protestants enter into a league there, for their mu- 
tual support. III. 5 1 . The league renewed at a second meet- 
ing there, 54. The league of, renewed for ten years, 90. ,\ 
manifesto, refusing to acknowledge a council calied by t)ie 
Pope, 163. T^eKing of Denmark joins the league, 166. The 
Princes of, protest against the authority of the Imperial cham- 
Jber, and the recess of the diet a(t Nuremburg, 263. Publish a 
manifesto a^inst the proceedings of the council at Trent^ 3Q6f 


of uttity ftmoti^ the fD«itib«ii^ dd8. The Ttews of 1^ Etedor 
o^Saitony, aod the Lttnd«i^Ve» 6i^pl6itied, ib. Ap^r M the 
^let b( Ratif^n by defmli^.^, S25. Th^it deputi^ ^^test 
i^i^A the c^rttt) df TreRt> 387. Tbeir <iepiitles, fttStiffed at 
the Emperor's proceedings and declarations, leave the dieC^ 929. 
The Emperor Imagoes I4^ith the Pope n^tftlUst IhMtt^ i%b, ¥tt- 
|>ftre to te^iX the Emp«M', S34. Are cHMippomled iA th«<if a^ 
p1)C!^toR to the Venetitthsilild gwisd> ^30. As Afed'iHttk Hthry 
Vtll. atld FHnei^ 839. A6temM^ a I^ge aril>y, 9S^. Are 
put und^r the ban of th6 !EiMpir(»> i^). DeclaiiB Wiir agtitOst 
the Emperor, 345. HostvliClttfrb^guki by Sah«tt^)> ik They re- 
<ial hkii, 34fi. The El^tor 4»f 8^ony tttid Llindgm^ of Itese 
Appointed j6kit coftirtiAnders t^ theii^ aiMfiy, 347. Tlie ^MtK:- 
ters of the two commanders compared, 4b. Tli^r opett^nn 
dktrft<sted bjthis j6iht coft)RyaiHi> 348. Cannoiiade the BiAp^ 
tt>Ps c^iitp, $b^. Mak^ overtures Af pe^e to the Emperdr, 3€4. 
Their army disf^rs^, 3<MI. The Elector of 8te«ny reduced, 
4<99. Th6 Latidgtave deceived ^nad cotifined, ^5. Their >iraT- 
liKe stofas «ei^ed by th^ Eiiip^Wt, 430. See Maufiee. 

lldfyMietn\k€ MiagfrfficeMt ascend the OttotMkn tlMMe> 11. 102. 
invades Hungary antt takes Belgrtide, 201. Tak^sthe bland 
df Rhodes, ib. Dei^^at^ the H««)^r«an«, at Mohaes;^ 37 d. His 
eticce^sek, atid the tnitnber of prisoners he carried ^w^j, ib. Be- 
sieges Vienna, Itl. 39. Enters Hangory agftift ^rith ei fait <rfi*y, 
but is forced to retine by the Emperor 'Charles, 39, 60^ T«kes 
1^rbdre<;sa the f^irate lafoA^t his pt^ecslioit, 95. Cettcludes an 
la^lianee Hfnih Ff^ds KiUrg t)f ¥V^srfiee, I m* Prepl^s td kirteie 
Naples, U$. Pfoteets Stephen King ^ Huagaryi ^ftnd defeats 
terdifian^, fiO. Seizes Hungary fbt htmself, 228. Oi^-tlins 
Htltig^ agaie, in folftlmem m bis trenty Wilh Fi^nd^, ^55. 
Ctondttdes a ttuce #ith the Emperor, 323. LosAs T»*nsylvattia, 
IV; 49. ftfrtages the coasts of ItAly^ 67, 1161 OaJYies a 
jtA^hfjr isrmy. iitte tittngary^ da. Re-esUj^Hshet iMil»e4U and 
her son in Transylvania, 123. His Violent kttadbtfiefit to his 
coiKnafbine ReitaUaa, 1*^. Is ptetaiMi otiteileelai^'ber k 
ftte T^omaitt, 131. .Formally marries her^ ib. fs wn^ered 
jealous of the virtuesi of his SOtt Mdstapha, by the arts of Rti^a- 
Wnii, 1 S3. O^ers fiito to be stMtfrgled, ) 37. Onlers the eiwir- 
der of Mustapha^s $oH, !38. . * • 

fyain, the state of, at the death ef Ferdittand of AHgm, 11. 30. 
ChaHes KiYig 6f, ft9tpires to thelthperial crown en the Zenith of 
Maxitnilian, 64. ts elected Emperor, t^. Eefle<5ti(ms «f the 
'Spani^r^ on that etent, 79. Chartes appo^Ats viceroys, aiid 
depaMs for 6ernfeaHy, M. Unstinreetiorrs thei^, 2(Wt.'" 'A view 
pt the feo^l system itt, 'SIO. Ah aecoiinl; of the e^fifetieracy 


termed the Holy Junta, 211. Caases which prevented an 
union of the malcontents in the respective provinces^ 243. The 
moderation of Charles towards them on his arrival, 245. In- 
stance of the haiuglify spirit of <>he gr$iiWlees, ill. 17^ Is ii^- 
ifnAei by tlie Dauphin, 242. l%e tjbi^ilions of, wwigne^hy 

> €h&rtes to kk son PhrHp; IV. '206. The iinfivat <>f ChaHbs, 
and his reception there, 232. The plftoe of. Kis f^treat des- 
crit>ed» ^34. The regM p&wtt ^, h&w ttthrgBi by Chtti^M,; 
$07. The foreign acquisitions added to, 308. See Ara^on, 
datile, CkkidtL, VidenciA, Corie^, Gerttmnkda, ^d th^ Jmt6^ 

it^k-es, diet fft, iti vroeeedings relai^ve to tbe R^fbrmMioti, IL 
d7B. Anther diet called there by ibt Emperdr, ill. 43, 
AmHher 4iet 8t, 964» Recess ef, itt farvour ^t /he ProMUmts, 

SpifUual t&ttiNSfti of the Rofbish dMircb, the 4i«adiiil «fifeets of, 
II. 144. 

St. Disier, in CSwmpngne, mt^sted by th^ Empei^dr, III; 27d« 
Is obtained by the aHifiee of 0*rdiniA OranveUe^ 278. 

Si, Jkitui, tnofi««iitery of^ tn P!ftt6m!iii> is chosen by the Emperor 
Churies V. for his retreat after bis resignation/IV. ^34« His 

• «ku^fOD described, ih. His ap«rtmen^ 23<dv 

St: ^uintin, in^^ted by the Spmri^ troops, and defended by Ad- 
iiiirai Coligni, IV. 245. IKAndelot defei^ in an ^ndeatour 
to jfiiii the garrison^ {H7. Bat enters the town, iii Montmo- 
rency «)e^ted by the Dnke of Savoy, 248. The towntaltea 
by assault, .249. 

S&otd, Peter, 9ome a^bnnt of, ly. 156. Is mtrtMted with the 

: liomfkialnd of the Freti6h army In Ibaly, 157. Is defeated by 
the Marquis de Marignano, 159. ' ; ' 

0uAMiA, aft insurrection of the peasants against the n^Y^s there. 
II. S54; They pnbK^ a memorial of their grievances, 5S5. 
The insurgents dispersed, 336. The Protestant religion sup- 
pressed there by tfafe Empettir Charles V. IVi 56. 

Si0[)lk, Dnke of, mvudes Rcardy, penetrates almost to Parish, but 
is driven back, 11. '262. 

Sarttj^, fiari of, ct^Med high admira! to th« Empei^ Chui'les V. 

- 11. 1^8. Obliged to retire out of Fieardy by the Duke de 
Vendome, 199, • 

jbe^, a snmnmrv ttew of the rev6!cftions in, during the six- 
t^rtAi century, IV. S54, 555. 

Switzerland, the Cantons of, espouse the pretensions of Charles V. 
to tbe Imperial <rrowo, 11. (W^. Commencement of the Refor- 
mation there by £iiing*ius, 124; The regulation under which 
they hire out their troops, 186. The precrpitate battle, insisted 
' bn by theif troep^ nndw Lautrec, lost, 195. 

Syria, how and by whom added to the Ottoman Empire, IL 65, 
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Tamus, Haresckal dc, goveroor of Calau^ takes Dunkirk by 
^tofiD, IV. 273. £agages the Count of Egmoi^t, and is defeated 
by the accidental arnval of an £n||;lish squadron on the coast, 
ib. Jm taken prisoner, ^5. 

Tcrauane, {taken and demolidied by the Emperor Charles V. 
IV. 125. 

T<izel^ a Dominican friar, his shameful conduct in the sale of lo- 
dulgenceA in Germany^ II. 105. His form of absolution, and 
recomiQendation of Indulgences^, 106, Note, His debauched 
course of life, 107. , Publishes theses against Luther,. 112. 

Teutonic order, a character of, II. 343. Conquer the province of 
Prussia, ib. Their grafid master Albert made Duke of Prussia^ 
344. 

Theaiinet, the order o^.by whom branded, IV. 190. 

ThiofwiUeg in Luxembourg, taken by the Duke of Guise, IV. 273. 

Thwing^, an insurrection of the peasants there, against the nobi* 
lity^ II. .337. The fanatical notions inspired into them by 
Thomas Muncer, 338. Their disorderly, army defeated, 340. 

Tokdo, insurrection in, at the departure of Charles V. for Ger* 
jnany, II. 87. 204. The cathedral of, stripiped of its riches to 
support the army of the Holy Junta,. 227. Padilla's lettef to, 
at his execution, 235, Note. Is instigated to continue in arms 
by Padilla's wife, 236. Is reduced, 238. 

Jbleth, Ludovico de, nephew to ' Cosmo di Medici, sent by hi^ 
QlMcJe to negpciate with Philip Ih of Spain, for the investiture 
of Siena, IV. 259. 

Tokdog Don Pedro de, viceroy of Naples^ oppresses the Neapoli* 
tao9> IV. 115. And occasions the Turks to ravage the coasts of 
Napl&s ibf 
Toleration, reflections on thie progress of In Germany, IV. 182. 
Why iputually allowed among the ancient Heathens, 183., 
How the primitive Christians became averse to, ] 84. 

Tomoni, Paid^-^aFranciscap monk, archbishop of Golocza, is made 
general of the Hungarian army against Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent, and is defeated by him, II« 373. 

TardaiUcu, the residence, of Queen Joanna, the confederacy of 
malcontents called the Holy Jqota, r^inoved, thither, 11. 21 4. 

. -The Queen taken there by the Qondie de Haro, 225. 

■ one of the represeif)atiyes of Segovia, killed by the. po- 
pulace for voting th^ donative topharles V. at ^he Coites as- 
sembled in Galicia,^II.r205. .' j , - r ' ;' . 
Transfjfhania, is surrendered to Ferdinand King,of the Roman^^ hy 
Qu^en Isabella, lY, 4}>. 
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jyemouille, Lsl, drives the English under the Duke of Sufifolk out 
of Picardy, II. 2^3. 

Drent, the council of, summoBed, III. ddl. Prorogaed, 262. 
Again summoned, 290. Is opened, 303. Declares the apoc- 
ryphal scriptures canonical, 320. Establishes the authority of 
the church-traditions, 322. The council^ on rumours of an 
infection in the city, is translated to Bologna, 437^ Henry 
II. of France protests againi<t th^ council, IVT 33. The council 
breaks up on the approach of Maurice of Saxony, 75> Histori- 

• cal remarks on this council, 76. Characters of its historians, 77. 
Dntt, Cardinal of, sent by the Emperor Charles .V. to conclude 

an alliance with the Pope, III. 328. The nature of this treaty^ 

329. ; . ' 

Tunis, the means of its coming under the power t>f Barbarossa^ 
traced. III. 96. The Emperor and other Christian, powers 
unite to expel Barbarossa, and restore Mu ley Hascen, 101. Is 

• taken by the Emperor, 10^. Muley Hasceii restored^ and his 
treaty with Charles, 106. 

Tuscany, a reView of the state of, during the sixteenth century, 
IV. 331- 


_ 

Wakncia, an insurrection in, II. 81. The people there greatly 
oppressed by the nobles, ih. The nobles refuse to assemble the 
Cortes except the King is present, 82. Charles authorises the 
people to continue in arms, 83. They expel the nobles, s^. 
Associate under the Germanada, and appoint their own magi- 
strates, t^. Don Diego de Mendoza, Conde de Melito, appoint^ 
ed regent, on the departure of Charles for Germany, 86. The 
Germanada refuse to lay down their arras, 240. Defeat the 

• nobles in several actions, 241. Are at length routed by the 
Conde de Melito, ib» The moderation of Charles toward the 
insurgents on his arrival, 245. 

Valentinois, Duchess of. See Diana of Poitiers, 

ValUtdolid, the first public entry of Charles V. to that city, II. 55. 
The inhabitants rise, burn Fonseca^s house, and fortify the 

.' town, 208. Surrenders after the battle of Villalar, and dissolu- 
tion of the Holy Junta, 236. 

Vaucellts, treaty or, between Charles V. and Henry II. of J'rance, 
IV. 217. 

Vendome, "Duke of, his plan of operations in opposing the progress 
of the invasion of Picardy by Henry VIII. II. 200. Obliges 
him to retire, ih. 

Venice, the republic of, incline in favour of the pretensions of 
J^fancis I. of France, to the Imperial crown, II. 69. Their 
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y'mws and appreliensioas on the «ppi>ooc]»og ^uplire beiweea 
the Emperor Charles V. and Francis, 9Q*^ iMSxgvm^ wHh, ^le 
Emperor i^nst I^rauc^ 24^ A fkial aceomoiodGttJoa be^ 
lw«eo» ant); the Empefor^ lit, 40i Kefuseai to ent«f into the 
fea^ae of tlue lift) mil atates^ (brmed kf th^ SjUforor, M^ . A 

) review cf tkc si»te df ikal republic im ng the ^ixteei^h ceiitary> 
IV. 329. 

Varrina, the coofid«nt of the Count of LavAgni^ encanrtgos him 
in his scheme of OT€rt«nfek[^ Iho ^overiNBWiit of CreaAo^ HI. 

. 377. is protected by FratiCisoQ the ruia of tbat[Go«ipiira€y> 396. 

KeBffviilf, Ihfir French gOTemor m Ikiet2(^ detttcts Fafchef Leovmd^ 

t GanspirtK.y loi bstmy: the city to Ibtt/ Iflfipeti»liste» IV. 169. 
Executes the conspirators, 170. 

IFimnM is lesiegedb^f Smhwa Solymut the Magntfieeml!, III. S9. 

ViUalar, faottk of, betivwoa PaoiUt& and the Goode de Haso, II. 
252. 

VilUnOf nitnptHi de> hit spfit ited reply to tb« veqiuofit of tiift Em- 
peror to lodge Bourbon in his palace, II. S23. 

Vha, the govonunenfc of that city videffdly ahetefl, and its re^ 
formed ministers carried away in chains, by the Brnporor 
Charles V. III. 458, 459. 

United Provinces of the Netherlands, a brief view of their revolt 
against the dominion of Spain, V. 3 33. 

Urhino, restored by Pope Aariaa to Frances^ Maria de fiovibi^ 
IL 247. . 

Wallopf. Sir John, joins tbe Emperor Chafles V« at.ihesiegvr of 
Landrecy, with a body of English troops^ HI. 254. 

IPar, the method of carrying oo, in Bofope how* imfvovcd at this 

' period from the practice of earlier ages> II. 26h General re- 
flections on the vicissitudes of, JY. S03. 

Wariburg, Martin Luther concealed th^re by the Elector of Saxony» 
II. 163. 

'Wtntvsorth, Lord, governor of Ciflai^ remonstrates to iiain with 
the English Privy Council to provide fof it»flecurity,.IV, 265. 
Is attacked by the Duke of Giaise, aad forced, io capitnl^to* 266. 

Wittemberg, invested by iheEmpecor Ctwirlea.V, ^d defended by 
Sybilla of Cieves, wife to the. Elector of Saxony^ IIL ^11. 

Wolset/, Cardinal, his rise, character, and influence ot^t Hanry 
'VIII. of England, II. 94. Receives a peosioo from Fianci^ I. 
.of France,. 96. And from the Empert^iCbaflea Vi. 97*i De- 
tached from the French interest by the latter, S8. • Incltflos. Hen- 
ry to join the Emperor against FraWis, 169. Sent by. Henry to 
Calais^ to negociote an. acpoiUmodatioQ. betnle^o the .Emperor 
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~ ^nd 'FratoCi^» IV 9^ VkiA an inte^vievr with Charles 9t Bi«i;es» 
^«#€io»c1«ade6 aMea^eivitlilMm*on the \mn<ff Henry, ag^ainst 

"' ^rfitlc^, i9ii 'MMiiates re4«iige ^saiti^t Charles^ wi l^s second 
disappointment of the Papacy by wie-cleetion of Cri^tnent VII. 
260. Obtains of Clement a legantine commission in England 
for life, ib. Negociates a league with Francis .against the £m« 
peror, III. 3. 

"flw^zM, a Mi«t etflW<li1iepe bfChuales V./to clwck the prtigrttR ©f 
'tlie'fi«ilM*itierB> H. lOh rtoc^edm^ofi 15^. Maitin Lal^er 
cited before it^ 161. Refuses to retract his opinions^ 9 62. An 
'edi«t p«lblJ«hed'«giiiA»t44nD^ ?6S. Sicjl m, -opened; Ifl.- Wl. 

Wurtemhurgt Ulric Duke of, why expelled his ^mintoAfi, IIL 
86. Recovers his dominions by the assistance of Francis King 
of France, and receives the Protestant religion, 87. 

Wyat, Sir Thomas^ raises an insurrection in Kent against Queen 
Mary of England, on account of the Spanish match, IV. l^if. 
Is subdued and punished, 145. 

X 

Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo, adheres to Ferdinand of Aragon, 
in his dispute .with the Archduke Philip, concerning the i«- 
gency of Castile, II. 11. il^i|)(n|ses Ferdinand's claim to the 
regency of Castile, on Philip's death, 21. Conquers Oran, and 
other places in Barbary, for the crown of Castile, 23. Appoint- 
ed regent of Castile, by Ferdinand's will, until the arrival of 
Charles V. in Spain, 31. His rise and character, 2*6. Admits 
the claim to the regency of Cardinal Adrian, sent with that 
commission by Charles, and executes it jointly with him, 34-. 
Takes the Infant Don Ferdin^md to Madrid under his own eye, 
35. Procures Charles, who assumed the regal title, to l^e 
acknowledged by the Castilian nobility, 37. Schemes to ex- 
tend the regal prerogative, ih. Depresses the nobility, 38. 
Frees the king from the feudal limitations, and establishes a 
regal army to check the Barons, 39. Suppresses a mutiny 
headed by the grandees 40. Resumes the grants of Ferdijnand 
to his nobles, 41. His prudent application of th*r revenue, 42. 
His bold assertion of his authority to the discontented nobles, 
43. Other associates in the regency appointed at the instiga- 
tion of the Flemish courtiers, 44* Retains the superior ma- 
nagement, ih. Defeats John D' Albert's invasion of Navarre, 45. 
Dismantles all the castles there, except Pampeluna, which he 
strengthens, ih. The troops sent by him against Barbarossa de- 
feated, and his equanimity on that occasion, 46. Alarmed at 
the corruption of the Flemish court, he persuades Charles to 
visit Spain, 48. Falls sick on his journey to meet Charles at 


INDEX. 

his arrival 52. His letter of counsel to .Charley* 53. Se- 
que^t^ an inteiriew, ik The ingratitude of Charles to him^ 54. 
His death* ib. His character, &. Severeiice paid to his me- 
mory by the Spaniards, 55. 


Zcatwrat bishop of, raises a regiment of pricists'tP. defend Torde- 
stllas, for the. Holy Junta, which i^ forced by the Conde de 
, Haro, 11. 225. . 

Z»iitg:/z>« attacks the sale of Indqlge^nces at Zurich in^Switser- 
. land,. JI. 124. . v . 
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